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Istecievettan CwaRactentstics, (*) 





Language.—Remg a perfect stranger to the study of languages, 
Lean but simply record here, without discussing them, the various 





(1) This rwes originally published in the Jewrneal dea Siventa (Aodt 
et INcembre FRS2). | " 

(2) In order to make a com lete anthropological description of the 
Nogritos, I ought to have mentioned here their physio gical and pathological 
characteristics, But what we know on this eubject amounts to very ttle sal 
is little more than what trivellers have enid of most wild tribes. The 
muscular strength of the Mincopies ia much greater than would le supposed 
from their short etature and rounded limi». Like the Actor, they aro Te- 
markable for their extreme agility imd the acutences af theirecnecs. Hoth 
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particulars gathered bya few travellers, whivh unfortunately come 
to very little. 

OF all the languages spoken by Negritos the most interosting fo 
study would un jnestionably be that of the Minco pies. Owing to the 
almost complete isolation in which these islanders have lived, espe- 
cially in the Great Andaman group, (') their dialects can only have 
been altered through natural ovolution and independently of foreign 
influence. This Innguage goes back certainly to remote antiquity 
and has probably preceded those now spoken in Malacca, Siam 
and in Lidia itself. The study of it would comaequently be of the 
yroatest tuterest, as well from an ethnological as from a linguistion! 
point of view, 

Mr, BH. Mas seems to have understood it so. Ltefore hin, 
Symes, Conenaooxe, Roersronrr, Tieken, &e., had confined 
themsclves to pathering short rocabularies. (*) Brought into 
daily communication with the natives, in the course of his official 
duties, Mr. Mas learned their languages. Ho translated in one of 
them the Lord’s Prayer, which was published with commentary 
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faces aro able to bear lony fasting and also toe consume at one meal a prodigi- 
ous quantity of food. The Mincopies, who alone seem to have been studied 
ata’l from a pathological point of view, suffer mnostly from disenses contreterd 
from the habit, to which I shall refer lLerafter, of clothing themmelyex, 
to apa, with mod. Pulmonary constimption did not exist in the Anda- 
mans, but a few natives who came to European settlements were Very mcr 
wHicted with it. This would tend to confirm what I have repeatedly said, 
hamely that we ourselves have imported the disease into various parte of the 
work! where it was unknown before. (Loe Polyndsiens et leurs . igrations et 
Journal dea Steunts, 1878), M. Mowtaxo foun: -inonesingle Manthra family, 
two individuals afflicted one with the ricketa, the other with epllopsy. (Uwe. 
dre Jona che: les indigines de la province de Malacea; Reewe d Ethnographie, 
ol. J, fp. 46. Thi 4 he pppoe to conser ia a genernl rule nnd what ha AL WW 
seemed to him to show dvr « vice dice ont, Hut the groupa seen by M. 
MONTARO initist be the etoopticn. LOGAN, at all events, mentions nothing 
of the kind an: appears, on the contrary, to cesign to these populations « 
vitality capalle of resisting the unfavourable eonittitions to which conquest 
hws sabjecto! them, (The Aine of Johure: The Journal of the Indian 
elredipelige, Vol. SP mc J. 

(1) Inmp first Atede snr few Mineopies ef la Marve Négritu.en, ‘aérai, U have 
tovntioncd te fact that signs of cro-hreeding have been found in Little An- 





damon, south of the other islands, (Ieee df Authropelogie, Vol. 1, p, 213.) 


(t) I have borrowed from these various writers some of the examples 
Which socmetl most suited to show clearly the variety of tlinkects, 
first pointed to by Mr. Fuanow Day, (8tade sur fey sMincopics, p. 14.) 
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and notes added by Lieutenant R, C. Tewrnr. (*) Colonel Lax 
Fox, in two different papers, has given thie translation, (*) and 


summed up, though rather too briefly, the general conclusions of 


the authors. (*) Thinking that it may be uscful to readers, 


engaged in the study of languages, I transcribe hereunder (*) the 


document which was the starting point of this investigation. 

The stndy of the voeabularies to which T have just called atten- 
tion had led Lariam to admit of a certain connection between the 
Mineopie and Burmese languages, (*) M. Pruxen-Bey has pointed 
out a few common traits in the Mincopie and New Caledonian din- 


lects. (°) Hyon Crank has fancied that he could discover in the 


Andamanese language affinities with those of several races of Asia, 
Africa ond the two Americas. (") Messrs. Maw and Teenie begin 
by stating that the nine tribes which figure on the map prepared 
by one of these authors, (*) have each « private language. “A 





(1) The Lords Prager translated into Réjing’jida by EK. WH. MAN, with 
preface ana notes by ht U. Tewrie. Calentin 1877. | 

(t) The Andaman Salons, ( The fowrnal of the Anthropelogion! Institute, 
Vol VIL. p. 108.) 

(9) Gbeernationa on Mr. Mas's collection of Andamancer and Vicar ene 
Ubjenta, ( The Jovrnal of the Awthropwogion! Jaatitete, Vol. VIL, p. 4. 


(¢) Ae Maw-rd  blbter-ten yet milhind ded the Miyata. 
() Heaven in (ie) who our (lit. all of waof) Father. 
Ngtt ting-lrn = dui-i-i-meilyd-en-inga tein, = sag wile ed ard 
Thy mame te be reverence pair Let. ou (to) we all 
welt  mnyola meuper aide ath ha many ipi-ta dedig. Merne-rd 
our chief wish for BUpreme onhy mri. Heaven 
béidide-den tegi-fwl-malin gute ay kiiwi ds, Efe dd betadet 
in is oboved which thy will, in the same way 
drla-fea crlaften ercinelen ifen. Aaa wedidurddrd-lem 
ever (dnily, aways) =6ocarth on Let. This day all of the 
érfa-nacke a yét-mire. Meilirdird mal vichik-len — tigrel — yaté 


todeily (Ht.daily bke) fowl give. Weall watto)i.r. spninst offend who 
Cwickitlden arfldiébel,  Afcllcrdiri-lrs "AL Bile item gpd, abba 
then forgive Us all (eo) he tempted let mot, lint 


wiéllerdari-dee  alga-bug-fek  ctraj. Nod ichi-ban datnarte f 
uw oll (to) evil fram deliver, (Do) thou thus order (i.e. Amen.) 


(9) Blements of Comparative Philology, po 09. 

(a) Bulletin de tu Societé d'Anth ropologie de Paris, 1966, p. 1 et 1%, 

(7) The fowrnal of the Anthropological fmatitute, Vol. IV, p. 467. 

(8) The Andaman Jvlands by E. H. Max, _( deoraal of the Anthre- 
polagicu! Institate, Vol. VU, p. HG.) The Lord's Prayer wae translate! inte 
the language spoken by the tribe inhabiting the southern island of Great 
Andaman, where Fort Elsir, the English Settlement, is sitanted. 
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“native of North Andaman is. as utterly unable to make himself 
“understood by « native of Sonth Andaman, as an English pen- 
“sont would be by a Russian.’ Jt is not, therefore, a question of 
simple dialeets, hut in reality of distinet languages. Yet these 
languages have a common origin and structure: they are all agvlu- 
finative. Should they have any affinities with others, which 
Messrs. Max and Teste consider as doubtful, it might be with 
the languages of Australia or of the Dravidian and Seythian groups, 
which they resemble in a few peculiarities, auch s# the use of 
post-positions insteal of prepositions: the ne of two forma—one 
inclusive, the other exelusive—for the first person of the plural, 
and, in general, in the agelutinative structure of words. Reading 
over these few sentences one ja naturally reminded of the connee- 
tion already noted hy philologists among others by our eminent 
eolleague, Mr. Marry, as existing between the Dravidian and Aus- 
tralian languages: (7?) To these Mesars. Maw and Tespne add 
a third philologieal gronp which has probably preceded the two 
others, Everything in fact tenda more and mora to prove that the 
Negrito race, of which the Mincopies are the purest  repres. 
ontatives, ia the fundamental negro clement of al) or very nearly 
All the Dravidian tribes and of those who, though not epeak. 
iig a language classified under that hime, resemble them in 
Physical characteristics, (7) IE this is really the cao, are we not 
entitled to believe that the sudstrafam of this linguistic family 
will be found in the Mineopie languages? At all events, it is an 
interesting problem to solve, and we heartily wish that Messrs. 
Maw and Tewete may pursie researches which have already Jed 
them to such curious results, ‘ 
Though seattored from the Andaman Islands to the 
the Negrito tribes have retained, in 
exterior and. osteological characteris 


& remarkable manner, all their 


tics. Tt is otherwise with rec 


(1) Le Fern of Howe, Sime é tien, pO.) M. Mavrr ; moreover 
inclined to connect these two groups of languages with the Modé-Regthtan 
ier bran ean is gre he saya, by the native tribes of Media and Susiana. 

=) re dwelt Ete «tient in: i paper | | Fleewe 
phi Vol. SH aention in a paper in the Rerue af Ethuagwa 
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_ gard to language. This hans in some instances, completely dis- 
appeared, through contact with superior populations, even where 
Negrito groups, numerically strong and enjoying a certain inde- 
pendence, have preserved a comparative purity of blood. | 

“This fact had been observed in the Philippines, from the earliest 
period of the Spanish occupation. Even in the island named after 
them, these diminutive negroes spoke Airaya, one of the local Malay 
dialects, (*) to which however they added « great number of 
foreign words. It seems to me probable that these latter were 
so many surviving witnesses of the primitive language. 

Still more must this have been the case in Luzon. The evi- 
dence given on this point by og ta Fveste, (*) has lately been 
fully confirmed by the researches of Dr. Moxtaxo, who has kindly 
placed his unpublished notes at my disposal with a liberality for 
which [am happy to be able to thank him here. This traveller, 
who speaks Malay fluently and is acquainted with several of its 
dialects, was able to detect, in the Aéta language, not only gram- 
matical forms, but even a vocabulary, almost exclusively Tagaloc. 
One by one, he verified oae lundred and four words callected by 
Mr. Mereu in the dialect of the Mariveles. Ife noted down those 
which seeined to be foreign to the Malay languages and could find 
but seventeen. He is still unable to speak devidedly about some 
of these. (*) 
~(@) “La lingua dell’Isola detta de’ Negri ¢ ln Bissaya stems col misouglio 
di moltisaime parole foresticre.* (L'Abbé Torets, quoted by FPricianp, 
Hicscurchea into the Physical History af Mankind, Vol. V, p. 221.) 

(7) Quoted ty Paicharn, for. cit, 

(9) M. Mosxrano found moreover in the same vocabulary, tranalated inte 


the Negrito disloct of Zumbules, thirteen words which arc not Malny. He 
alao Oljtained, not without some trouble, from an Aéta, the following verso 





of n song ; 
Mubkaalia abu inal, 
I am going (oh my) friend 
arnt Ae phe det but, bea fret 
Be very pradent thou, friend 
The F nana paprika aaypoat, ba inet, 
Ah! lam going very fur my friend, 
Fate ha on a Bride may dee an raat. 
while you stop in dwelling VOUT. 
Flor may tied tn net aifi putas mal. 
Never (your) village will be forgotten (by) me. 
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M. Mowtaxo was unable to procure equally acenrate informa- 
tion with regard to the language of the Mamanuas, or Negritos of 
Minilanso, But these people could make themselves understood 
by his guides who spoke to them a kind of corrupted or rather 
simplified Bisaya. (') There also, no doubt, the primitive language 
has more or lees died out. 

- Has it been the same in the Maloy Peninsula? M. Montaxo, 
does not think he can yet answer the question, He easily under- 
stood his Manthra (*) guide, when the latter spoke Malay to him; 
but he could cateh but very few worda when the same individual 
converse] with his wild countrymens He is satisfied that the 
Manothras have a peculiar accent which may arise from varions 
canses. Father Porger, who has lived for » long timé in Malacen 
and visited all the inlanil tribes, told M. Mustaxo that these wild 
people lind no special language or dialect of their own, and that 
they spoke a mixture of corrupted Malny and Siamese, IHowever, 
in his carious work on the Binuas of Johore, (*) Logaw regards it 
as certain that these people, though evidently more freely crossed 
with Malay blood than the Manthras, have had, in former times, a 
language of their own; and he brings forward numerons argu- 
ments in support of his opinion. (*) In the peculiar language, which 
they speak when searching for camphor trees (*) amid their forests, 
the same author has detected a certain number of words foreign 
to Malay. IT have compared severnl of these with words in two 








The Negritos of the Albay provinee (Sonth-enat of Luzon) eponk Tien!) finm- 
ently. But thoy are crossed with Malaya. The Hisnva Tognlec, Hire), Prom: 
pangs, ete. are bot Malay dinlect« more or less consid rably modified, (Mox~ 
TANG.) 

(') M. MoxTaNo says: “a kind of Pidjin Bisnyn.” 

(*) The Manthras are half-bresds of the neighbourhoal of Korang, near 
Matacea, in the Malay Peninauta. 

(9) The moet southerly region of the Malay Peninsnla. 

(0) The Orang Binwa of Johore. ¢Jowrnal Jadian Archipetugn, 1, p. 289, ) 

(9) This language is called dwas hicpor (camphor langage). LogaN 
found itemployed nnd always the same, by the tribes who search for CAN tio, 
These ravages are persuaded! that it would be impossible to discover cam or 
trees ifany other iiom but the tia-taper were apoken while @tarch is 
being made for thise tree (LOGAN, loc. cit, p. 26%:) M. Moxtaxn eS 
mentions this langnage in bis notes and apelin it “he Beract-hayuewe,” 
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Siamese and Laosiau vocabularies published by Lariam (") and 
could not trace any resemblance, Norcould I tind any on com- 
paring these again with M. og 14 Crorx’s vocabulary of the Pernk 
Sakais.(*) M. pe oa Crorx only finds twelve Malay words out 


of the ninety whiel’he gives. The Russian traveller Migncono- 


Macnay had previously gathered, among the wild tribes of Johore 


aml further inland, one hundred and seventy words, (°) which 


several Malays, on being consuited, declared were perfectly an- 
known to them. Lastly Mr. pz Castenvav had also arrived 


independently atanalagous conclusions, (*) From this aggrezato 


of facts, it seems to me to result that the original Negritos of the 
Malay Penjnsula must have had « language of their own, which 
has been almost completely forgotten by a portion of their des: 
ceniants and a little less so perhaps by others, because they are 
all-more or leas crossed with Malays, no doubt with Siamese also, 


and probably with other ethnological elements still undetermined. 


Was this language connected in any way with that of the Min- 
copies P ‘This is but an hypothesis, but the comparative proximity 
of the two races allows us at all events to put the question. 
Mesers. May and Tempxe will perhaps one day tell us how much 
truth there may be in this conjecture. (*) They may also sue- 





(1) Hlements of Comparatire FPhitolog F jf} G1. 

(7) Perak i# situsted about 2° or 3 North of Malacca towanla the mid- 
eof the western coast of the Peninsula, We have no particulars ns to 
the Negrito-Malay tribes which may exiet further north. 

(3) Dialeeta of the Melanesian Tribes in the Malay Peainewia (Journal af 
the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 1,.p, 38.) From Johore 
in the south of the Peninsula to Ligor in the south of Siam, the Russian 
traveller hos ascertained] the identity of Lan among tribes which ore 
isolated anil have no communication with clipe peaonasy This result seems 
to have struck him with sstonishment. There is, however, nothing in it 
which will not seem quite natural to any one who studies the history of Ne- 
gritos taken as a whole. 

(4) fterwr de Philologie, 1876. [I om indebted to M. Moxraxo for this 

(4) It would, I think, be most in ing, with reference to this enquiry, 
to find out what Inngunge is spoken by the Negritos who have recently been 
aghr des the amall ee of Teninmearim, pepe prs rnig dicta 

might enc a hope that their primitive language has been Ieee alter- 
ed than on thie continent, 
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eved in finding out whether there is anything solid in the singular 
affinities pointed to by Mr. Hype Canker, between the various 
Mincopie languages and certain African and American idioma. (*) 
Lastly it would be of some interest to investigate whether the 
language of the Puttouas of the Amarkantak mountains, which is 
perfectly different from any Dravidian dialect of the neighbour- 
hood, (7) would scem to be at all connected with those epoken in 
the Andaman Islands or Malay Peninsula. 

Social State.—The Mincopics depend exclusively for their exist- 
ence on hunting and fishing and have no permanent homes. Living 
on the shores of a sea in which fish is remarkably abundant, within 
immediate reach of dense forests where pigs are very numerons, 
and honey aud fruits plentiful, the} have not felt the want of 
claiming from the soil a supplement of food, and this very state 
of comfort has, in itself, kept them down on the lowest rung of the 
social ladder, (*) | 

Most travellers, who have visited the Philippine Islands, have 
spoken of the Actas as having never got past this step, though 
placed in much less favourable conditions. La Greosxrue, (*) 
and Mevyen sre very positive on this point, (*) and M. Gre.iont 
has unreservedly accepted what they say on the subject. (*) 
Rreszt himself, to whom we are indebted for information as to the 
more happy past of these people, represents them as living now- 
a-daya exclusively on wild fruits and the proceeds of fishing and 
hunting. (7) 


a 








(1) Note on the Langua ‘the Andamans ¢ : Anthropological 
Tartituts, VoL, TV, p. ea af wana (Sow rel of the Anthropolagicn 
= G ‘oe fubleaw dea Faces del Inde Contrele ( Herwe Aathropelegic, 

iT, p. 282, 

(3) Mr. Francis Day informs us that a very «mall Mincopie trie, «1 : 
ed close to the British Kettlements and receiving daily rations, b 1, in one 
year, (0) wild-boars, 150 turtles, 30 wild cata, 54 : dugongs 
( Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Ftengal, 1570, p 16a.) 

(*) Viagt Anodes awe Philippines, p, 103, 

os ee Tpeeen ye ihre Berohner, M. 

&) Stwdi rel ra Negrite (lrehivia PAntropoloyia, ¥. p 293, 
and Vieygie della Pipocorretia hor pene.) . Nor Nee en 

(r) fay | nie, Val. J, Pp. S01. 
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But it is evident that in the Philippines, this degraded social - 
status is the consequence of the persecution which these Negritos 
have suffered at the hands of more powerful and vigorous races. 
No doubt also, the interestedly false statements made to travellers 
by the petty chiefs of Tagal villages, (') have led to the admission, 
a8 general, of a state of things which is, perhaps, more or less excep- 
tional. In reply to these exaggerations, I cannot do better than 
copy almost verbally M. Mostaxo’s own words :— 

“The Nezritos of the Bataan province seemed to value fully 
“the security afforded to them by the just and enlightened admin- 
“istration of the Governor, Don Estayistiao Cuaves. I have 
“visited them in their own mountains......The house of the chief, 
“very clean indeed, was situated on an eminence surrounded by 
“other small hills. Several huts had been erected, every one of 
“them in the centre of a clearing of a few acres planted with 
“ banana-trees, rice, sugar-cane and, above all, sweet potatoes......... 
“The chief shouted, and immediately the shouts were repeated 
“near aod for. Before long the whole tribe had gathered round 
“me ....... In the province of Albay, where the conditions of 
“ life must be similar to those which exist in Bataan, I have 
‘seen a considerable quantity of cacao that had been gathered 
“ by the Negritos inhabiting the islands of the bay.” 

Even among the Mamanouass (") of Mindanao, of whom the 
last survivors are constantly being hunted down by the ferocious 
Manobros, the French traveller saw on the eastern shore of- Lake 
Mainit, “a timid tribe, very distrustful, who had nevertheless clear- 
“ed a space in the jungle, erected huts, and planted banana-trees 
“and aweet potatoes.” 

Thus, all that has been said about the indomitable roving 
instincts of Aétas is thoroughly inaccurate. If, in certain parta of 
the Archipelago, these diminutive negroes lead a wandering life, if 
they do not build huts or till the soil, the fault lies with those who 
ae and victimize them. The method of cultivation just 


(1) MS. note of M. Mosxtaxo. | 
(3) Name given to Negritos in Mindanao. (Montaso). 


id 
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mentioned, very primitive by the way, is to be seen among the half- 
breed Negritos of India and the Malay Peninsula. All of them 
seem to proceed in the same way. The Gond, like the Manthra, 


“begins by felling.the trees which he burns when half driod up. 


In the entanglement of trunks and branches, he then sows or plants 
rice, potatoes, &c. When the jungle shoots up ngain, he aban- 
dons his frail and leaf-covered hut and proceeds elsewhere to 
beg over again. A dog, a few fowls and pigs live as best they — 
ca in these primitive clearings, What they cau get by fishing 
id hunting, together with edible roots and jungle fruits, seem to 
form the principal resources of these people. (") 

Such is the present state of things, But have not these tribes, 
now half-nomad and scattered, known better days and enjoyed a 
more perfect social organization ? It is not easy to give a general 
answer to this question. 

As far os regards the Mincopies, nothing indicates that they ever 
rose above what we know them to be now-n-days, Having, so 
to speak, under their hand, all that can satisfy the simple wants 
ofa wild man, and without intercourse with foreigners, they have 
received nothing that could awaken new aspirations in them, and 
their intellectual activity has been applied solely to multiplying 
or improving the implements required by their mode of life. We 
shall see further on that they have, in that line, evinced real 
initiative power. 

It is more than probable that in the Philippines, the Aétas were 
once ina more advanced stage. Rrexzt, whose summary of the 
traditions of these people is unfortunately rather confused, repre- 
sents them as having in by-gone days occupied the whole of Luzon 
and having for a long while resisted the Tagal invasions, (*) They 
had, in those times, a form of government. An assembly of chiefs 
and elders superintended the execution of the laws, (*) It is dif. 
ficult to admit that, at that period, cultivation of the soil was not 
LOGAN, fae, cif. p. BSS: ete. 

() @oeowie, Vol I, p. a0. 


(9) This is precisely what is still the custom among the Bhile, half-bred 
Negritos. (ROUSSELET, for. cit, p. 61). 


practised at least in the same degree ax that described by M. 
Montano. 


With still more reason must it have been the same with the more 


or less mixed tribes of Malacca, M. Mowraxo informs us that 


the Manthras have still preserved a recollection of the days when — 


their ancestors ruled over the whole country. At that time, they 
say, they had numerous records written on leaves. . This fact implies 
‘itself a social state of which M. Monraxo seems to have found 
traces in the very name of his guide. He was called, as his father, 
vrandfather, and, no doubt, his ancestors had been, Panglima dalau, 
which the traveller translates as “ the lord who administers the 
Sultan's palace.” (*) This descendant of some great dignitary 14 
now but a simple coolie in a Chinese plantation. In the Malay 
Peninsula, as in India, conquest has destroyed States that were 
considerable and flourishing once upon a time, but of which even 
recollection has been lost, driving back to the jungles and mountains 
the races, more or less Negroid, which had founded them. There 
the race, like many other Dravidian (*) groups, has returned to a 
wild life. It has been broken up and divided into tribes and small 
communities, (*) and tho hierarchy of chiefs, recorded by Logan 
a4 existing among the Bermun populations, is probably all that is 
left of its former social state. (*) 

@) , ONTANO, Quel ne low ohee lee indigenes de la proriner de Malacca, 
(Reene & Bthaographie, Vol. 1, p 48)- 

(2) ‘The Bhils among others; however, they still have permanent homes, 
well built houses grouped in villages. What may be considers! o& 2 suppo- 
sition with regard to seme of the Bermun tribes would seem to be well sscer- 
tained with respect to their brethren the Binuas. LooAS informa us that the 
latter were in former times governed by kings, the origin of whom wns 
supposed te be supernatural and whose descendants are still to be found. 
(LoG@ax, lve. cif. p. 379). 

(2) Mowraxo, foe. eff. p. 46, 

(*) In his Memoir on the Binns of Johore, LOGAS ives particulars con- 
cerning five tribes to which all that I my here specially applies; they. are 
the Udais or Orang-Pagos, the Jakuns, the Sakals, the Mintiras or Manthras 
and the Hesisin. These tribes inhabit the mountainous region of Gunong 
Rermun. one of the highest ranges in the Malay Peninenla. Among the 
Manthrna, there exist head-men ( Hatin) whose jurisdiction extends over well 
défined districts. Each DBatin has under him ao Jiaeng, a /vkra or Jordkra, 
and an indefinite number of Punglimas and (Vwhelangs, On the death of a 
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Among Negritos, everywhere fhe Jomily seems to have survived 
the general decline of the rnce. A Sepoy deserter whose asser- 
tions have been too easily accepted by some writers, represented it 
as rather loosely constituted inthe Andaman islands. Information 
gathered by Lieutenant St, Jouy (*) and particnlarly by Mr. Dar, 
(*) has corrected what was erroneous in these early reporta. The 
Mincopies are monogamous, Marriage only takes place with 
the consent of the guardian of the maidens, who sanctions the 
union of the pair by joining their hands together. The duties of 
man and wife are reciprocal, and the parents evinue the most ten- 
der affection for their offspring. (*) In the Philippine Islands, 
La Grow stéick ascertained analogous facts, even among the wretched 
and savage tribe which he visited. “ The Aétas,” save he, “are faith. 
“ful in wedlock and have but one wife.” When a young man has 
made his choice, he applies to the parents, who never refuse 
their consent, but send the girl into the forest where she hides 
herself before daybreak. The young man has to find her, and, if 
he does not succeed, has to relinquish all claim, (‘) Tt is evident 
that the decision really depends on the young girl. 

M. Mowrayo's notes confirm and complete the information 
given by La Ginonnitee Hoe moroover acquaints us with the 
curious ceremony which ratifies wedlock among the Aétns of 
Luzon. The young couple climb up two flexible trees which 
an old man bends down towards each other. When the head of the 
bridegroom touches that of the young woman the marriage is pro. 
nounced legal and is followed by a big feast and war dances, 

T also borrow from the same traveller the following 
particulars relating to the Negritos of Mindanao. 

“ Among the miserable Mamanuas, those Ancient owners af the 


interesting 


a ——_— —— , 





Batin, his anceemor ig chosen from among the sons of one of his Blabe re, | 
( The Binwa of Johore. Journal of the Indian Archi pelage, Vol. I, Pp. 278). 
(0) Loe. elf. p, 245. 
(9) Loe. cit. p. 100, 
(3) Movat, Adeesturcs and Rewarches among the Andemin Setunders, 
p 205. 
(*) Lae. cit, p. 308, 
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‘land, (*) who are described as so degraded, I have found the 
“ same habits as among the Negritos of Marivelts; I have witnessed 
“ the same yencration for old meu, the same love for children, the 
“ same respect for the dead. Among this tribe, which is fast dying 
“ out, the old customs have preserved an unabated infinence. These 
“ customs are simple indeed, and the procedure elementary, but 
“they do exist. It must not be supposed that a Mamanua can act 
“ as he likes in his own hut without having an account to give to 
* anyone.” 

“An unfaithful wife may be killed by her husband, but not 
_ “ anless the adultery be proved, in which case the relations of the 
“ onilty woman assent to her death. Otherwise he would be con- 
“ sidered as a common murderer and liable to be condemned to 
“ death by the chief of the tribe, on the complaint of the relations 
© of the victim.” 

“ Adultery, however, like other.offences or crimes, is exceedingly 
“rare among the Negritos of these regions. The young girls aro 
“very modest in their demeanour. The slightest suspicion on that 
* seore would be an obstacle to their finding » husband.” 

“A Negrito does not buy his wife, he simply makes a ean] 
“present to his future father-in-law, who generally gives hin 
“ daughter a dowry equivalent to what he has thus received.” 

“Private property is well recognised and can be transmitted by 
“ gale or inheritance. Every field is the incontestable property of 
“the one who has cleared it, or his heirs. At the death of the 
“father, should the mother still be alive, the estate ts divided in 
“two, one-half going to the latter, the other half to the children, 
“ between whom it is divided in equal shares.” 

“Jf the children are grown up, the widow continues to live in 
“the hut of her late husband, but should they be very young, she 
“ removes with them to the abode of her parents.” 

“ All disputes are settled by the chief of the tribe and his deci- 
“siona are always scrupulously obeyed. He has, however, but 
“ seldom to interfere.” 





a es 


(\) Aanea “land”; ba possessive prefix, (MoNTANO,) 
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We must acknowledge that there is a great discrepancy between 
this state of things, as described by M. Mowrawo, and the informa- 
tion given by his predecessors. This is one more instance, to be 
added to many others, of the imprudence of limiting oneself to 
superficial observation when it is a question of forming an opinion 
of these backward and wild populations. 

In spite of their intermixture with alien races, the Negritos of 
Malacea would, no doubt, if better known, exhibit similar social cha- 
racteristica, M. Mowraxo tells us that they never go to war, ¢") 
that parents attend most tenderly on their offspring, and, if neces. 
sary, will, for their sake, deprive themselvea of food, Logan 
informs us that, among the Manthras, adultery is punished with 
death, but not unless, ss among the Mamanuas, the crime be 
proved by witnesses. The sentence is passed by the head chief 
(Beatin) and carned out by the Panglima.. The two culprits are 
laid down in the nearest stream and their heads are kept under 
water by the means of o fork. A man who is convinced of his 
wite'’s misconduct, but who has no actual proof of it, can leave her 
on condition of giving upto her his house and fields, a certain 
amount of cotton stuif,a few rings, and a small sum of money. 
The children remain with their mother, but she cannot re-marry 
until her divorced husband has taken to himself another wife. (*) 

Judustry—I have already mentioned how the various Negrito 
populations support themselves. T must add that none of those 
of whom I apeak here are cannibals. (°) This acensation has been 


(1) Looas bad alremly alloded to this fect, which is a rsnarkable feature 
amony these will aul sport-loving tribes. (Te Hine wf Johore, p 27%.) 

(8) See. eit, p. 268 

(*) [must remark here that this paper is exclusively devoted to the stuly 
of the Negritos kt Be As for the Papun-Negrites, mixed with the Papuss 
of New-Gitines and the adjacent island-groupa, it is very posible that they 
may have let themselves bo carried away by example and may have addicted 
themactros to man-eating; but it is impossible, for want of accurate informa- 
tion, to give an opinion on the subject. The confusion which has too long 
existed concerning these two rmoes and which is still mcre or less kept up by 
somne of the most recent travellers, makes it very difeult to ray rd 
independently of each other. The examination of skulls permite of our dis- 
| ring the two races, but throws no light on the various characteristics 
hich divide them in other reapecta, 
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brought against several of these tribes, particularly against the 
Mincopies, Now, far from having any liking for human flesh, the 
Andamanese look upon it as a dendly poison. (*) 

All Negritos cook meat by boiling or roasting ; all consequently 
are able to procure fire and no doubt use the same process, the frie- 
tion of two pieces of wood. This is an uncertain and laborious task, 
even for savages, and therefore when the first spark is procured, 
they devise means to preserve it. The Mincopies have invented 
a peculiar method of their own: © The large trees are charred in 
“ the interior: a great hollow is formed inthe centre in which they 
“allow about three fect of ashes to accumulate, under which fire 
“is always found—over the fire of these strange ovens the Min- 
“ sopic can grill his little pig, fry his fish and prepare his turtle 
“soup.” (2) Among the Manthras the charred tree is replaced by a 
heap of ¢lay enclosed in a wooden frame in which fire 1s care- 
fully kept wp. (*) In cold or temperate climates the most urgent 
wants, after food, are shelter and clothing. In tropical countries, On 
the contrary, clothes are a matter of luxury and are often more 
‘neonvenient than useful. It is almost the same with regard to 
dwellings. A simple cover, affording shade during the day, shelter 
from the moon's rays at night, and protection from rain, answers 
all the most important purposes. Travellers are but too often 
unmindful of these circumstances, and many writers look upon 
this extreme simplicity of dress or houses, as a sign of intellectual 
inferiority and want of industry. The Mincopies have been 
reproached with wearing no clothes. It is a fact ; with tho excep- 
tion of a girdle to which I shall refer further on, their dress is 
limited to uncouth tattooing or painting such aa we see in 
Mr. Donsos’s phototypes. (*) Still, im order to protect them- 
selves against mosquitos or other insects, they are in the habit, 
when night comes on, of smearing the body with a thick coating of 


(4) Day, toe. eit. p. 165. 
(7) Mowat, .ldersteres, P A. a 
(*) Mowxraxo, fee. cif. p. 4 


ih. 
(*) On the Andamana and Andamancec.  f The Journal of the Anthropule 
gical Institute, Vol. TV, p. 457, PL XXXI, XXXII and X xkuil j 
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clayey mud, which soon dries and forms a regular cuirasa.. They 
can thus sleepin peace ; but it is obvious that this night-dreas goes 
along way towards developing the rheumatic and abdominal diseases 
to which they are particularly subject. 

Perpetually wandering as they do, along their shores, the Anda- 
manese are not given to erecting permanent dwellings. Four 
poles secured together at the upper ends.and covered with broad 
leaves give them a perfect hut, which is quickly erected and affords 
capital shelter against rain—the only thing they seem to dread. 
Such a hut is in reality a kind of impervious tent, the materials of 
which are entirely supplied by the neighbouring jungie, and which 
need not be transported from place to place. They could not 
possibly have contrived anything better, and our own African 
soldiers would deem themselves lucky, could they but do the same. 

The Actos are scarcely better clad than their Andamanese 
brethren. (') Further, such of their tribes as are subject to the 
continual attacks of formidable enemies do not even erect tem- 
porary sheds, but sleep in trees, or, as a protection against cold, 
roll themselves up in the bot ashes of a large fire kindled for the 
purpose. But we have soon already that, when placed in normal 
conditions of life, they know how to erect permanent houses and 
ecttle down. 

The photographs of M. pe Sats, Por-Lras represent the Sakais 
as wearing a simple waist cloth tied round the waist. with the 
ends hanging down on the thighs. M. Mowrawo has described 
the bamboo hut of a Manthra family whom he met living by them- 
selves in the midst of the forest. (") Though anything but luxuri- 
ous, this dwelling exhibited the peculiarity ef having a floor 
raised two feet off the ground. In almost all of the houses of 
our own peasants the bare earth is the substitute for plank floors 
and in this respect at all events the Malay savage understands 
hygienic conditions better than the European. 


(1) A portmit of an Alta chief, engraved after a photograph by M. 

MosTano hae beeen. given by me in a memoir called—Noewrelles Bi pat ta 

vor nipareeng ps sha Mey rp! eur fowr identification aree tes Pug. 
ee daiatiqudcs Tina ef de Sine, (Siete & oraphie. ¥ a" 
(a) Loe -f “per ae. (stecve Ethnographic, Vol. I, p. 183). 
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The Mincopies live exclusively on hunting and fishing, but owing 
to their isolation and also to the fables that have been spread con- 
cerning some of their habits, (*) they have been free to develop 

quietly the various industries suited to their mode of life. The 


‘results attained by these islanders had already forcibly struck the 


learned observers who were the first in our time to study the 
Andamans and their inhabitants, Notwithstanding their contempt 
for these “sarage negroes,” Conenzooxe, Syates, and especially 
Movat have in many instances done justice to their merits in this 
respect. (") Thanks to Mr. Max, we are now better acqoninted 
with them. He got together and sent to London a valuable col- 
lection illustrating most of the native industries, and of this 
Major-General Laxx-Fox (*) has given an account as interesting 
as it is instructive. I can only very briefly sum up these various 
documents. 

Let us notice firat of all that the Andaman Islands, where iron 
seoms to have been introduced by the Chinese and Nicobarese, have 
had their stone age, the remains of which are still to be found in 
kiekkenmurddings, entirely similar to those of Denmark. These 
heaps of “ kitchen refuse” were discovered by M. pz Rorrstonrr (*) 
and more closely examined by Dr. Srontozia. (*) Hammers and 
knives were found in them together with rude hatchets undoubted. 
ly corresponding with the chipped implements of our stone age. 
Close to these were discovered a polished axe which Srouicaka 
declares to be identical with the “ celts" of the neolithic period, and 
algo a real chisel, three inches long, with a sharp edge at one 


nied Tm a paper specially devoted to the Mincopies, I have reoarded some of 
sagen " wed from Makco-Pouo and Arb writers—(fevwe d'datAre- 
pot 


(2) IT must igs refer the reader to my first paper, already quoted. 

(9) Obsercitions on Mr. Man's Collection of Andumanese and Nicobaress 

by Major-General LANE-Fox, PF. B. _ with four plates. (The Journal 

f the Anthropological Institute, Vol. VIL, p. 434). 

"() 4 A Short Liat of Audamancee Tost Pa. (Proceedings of the Asiatio 
Society of Heagal, 1870, p. 178), The Kiekkeamadding discovered near Hope 
Town was about 60 feet in ciroumference and 12 feet high. Several of much 
sent rh te bre hairs : a tially anya Decca te pag em rags 

(9) Vote on the ofthe Andaman Jplands. (Proceedings 
ef the Asiatic Scviety of Bengal, 18: , p» 18), 
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‘end. Numervus fragments of sun-baked pottery, decorated with 


incisions of irregular designs, (*) were found in the same place. 
The Mincopies still manufacture pots of the same kind, andif they 
have not yet attained the art of baking pottery in o kiln, this is due, 


‘no doubt, to the facility with which they can replace water vessels 


by a length of bamboo, and cooking utensils by the large shells of 
the Tridacna and Turbo, 

With the exception of harpoons exclusively used for fishing, the 
bow is, according to the latest travellora, the only weapon employ- 
ed in hunting or warfare. (?) The bow used in Little Andaman is 
very similar to most others, being straight and symmetrically 
tapered from the middle to the ends. (*) In the Great Andaman, 
on the contrary, it assumes o peculiar shape. In the middle there is 
a kind of cylindrical-handle of 2 comparatively small diameter ; 
the two sides, rather wide at first, are flat inside with a convex back; 
they get thinner towards the extremities and are curved in opposite 
way 60 that the whole reminds one of an elongated §. This bow 
is from 175 to 2" in length. (*) It is very hard to bend, and 
the strongest English sailors were unable to string it, (*) In 
spite of their small stature and rounded limbs, the Mincopies used 
it so skillfully and with such power that, at 40 or 50 metres, the 
arrows penetrated right through the clothes of Europeans and deep 
into the flesh. Several varieties of arrows are used, among which 
there is one which might be styled a hunting herpoon. The head 
of it, to which the point is attached, is very small, whilst the shaft 
is Im long. The two parts are brought together by means of a 
strong cord twisted round so ns to keep the two independent por- 
tions together. When a pig is struck and tries to escape headlong 
through the jungle, the cord unrolls itself, the barbed point of the 


_ <1) Plate XVI of General Lane-Fox's Note represents several of these 


(3) SyMes alone has mentioned long spears and shields ¢ £ 

i Gate NOx, PLXLY, Sg. ne es nid neale of herk 

«) Mowat, Lee. cit., p. 821 

“t aarviceg ip ates ones a; the same shaped bow is to be found 
at Mallicao. It also resembles the Japanese bow in ao | rt 
mttaymmetrical, (Lee, cit, p. 440), a w in eo far as the ence nre 
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arrow remains in the flesh, but the shaft which is | ed afte 
is goon 


‘The Mincopie canoe has deservedly attracted the attention of 
the English. It is cut out of the trunk of a tree: outside, it is 
highly finished ; the sides are very thin, and the bottom very 
thick. Being thus naturally ballasted, it cannot eapsize and even 
when riddled with bullets it does not sink. 

They are propelled by paddles, with marvellous speed. The gig 
and cutter of the Pluto, manned by picked crews, had o trial with 
a Mincopie canoe, and were completely beaten; the victory of the 
savages was owing to the superiority of their workmanship. (*) 

lt is useless my dwelling any longer on the various manufac- 
tures of these islanders and mentioning their harpoons, nets, &e., 
Here, again, they prove themselves to be equal, and at times 
much superior to other races placed in the same conditions of life. 
The collection made by Mr. Maw and the plates which accompany the 
paper of General Lawse-Fox are sufficient to refute all that hos been 
said concerning the intellectual degradation of the Mincopies. 

It is otherwise with regard to the Aétas, whom persecution keeps 
in a continual wandering state, and there ts nothing surprising im 
the fact. The only weapons they use in war or hunting expedi- 
tions ure a short spear, a bow, and one single kind of arrow, But 
these latter are poisoned, and the slightest wound, if not deadly, 
causes, nt least, long and acute suffering. which La GrroxsIERE 
has described from his own experience. (*) 








(1) Movat, Adcentares, p- S16, 

(s} La Groxstéee wos wounded in the finger by one of these arrows 
in the removal of the skeleton of an Afto (the firet that was sent to 
Europe and which is now at the Paris Museum). He took no notice of the 
wound which be took for the sorateh ofathorn. After fAree days, however, the 
poison began to act, and fearful suffering ensued: the whole arm was inflamed 
and the puin extended to the chest. After a whole month of torture, the sick 
man waa reduced to the last extremity, He recovered, however, but, for 

more than a yeor, he felt pains in the chest. These aymptome recall, in no 
way, what travellers and experimenters tell ws of the effect of known poisons. 
Tt would seem as if the poleoa used by Agios wae of a specs! kind. But 
pene also the treatmont bad something to do with the mfferings of the 
intrepid traveller, 
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Poison is also employed by the Manthras (*) and other Bermun 
tribes, But these half-bred Negritos, although knowing the use 
of bows and arrows, Lave substituted the blow-pipe for them. (*) 
Tn this case, a8 in many others, we can easily detect the influence 
of the Malaya, 

These Malacca Negritos are also acquainted with the art of 
setting snares for big game, some of them being strong enough to 
capture even tigers. They place at the end of a long path, artifici- 
ally made in the jungle, a strong spear fixed to o tree which is bent 
back and kept in position by the means of acatch. Any animal 
passing by, releases the spring, and is instantly transfixed. (*) 
In India, now-a-days, os in the time of Crféstas, the bow is, so to 
speak, the characteristic weapon of the Dravidinn races, The 
Gonds seem to be the only ones who have given it up and 
taken to the nse of the axe and pike. (*) 


IV. 


Renrarovs asp Mora, CHamactrenrstica. 





Belief in Superior Beings —Like many other wild races, the 


_ Negritos, to whom these chapters are specially devoted, have 


often been represented as perfect atheiste. This is anything but 
aecurate. We must not, in our appreciation of their rudimentary 
beliefs, start from the ideas which educated Europeans form of 
religion, even when they declare themselves unbelievers. 

On the strength of assertions made by a Sepoy deserter who had 


lived for some time with the Mincopies, some writers have, even 


quite recently, taken for granted that these islanders do not believe 
in any superior being who hos any influence, bad or good, on their 





fa} Mowrano, foe. cit. p. 47. 
i Moxtano; LoGAS, loc. cit., p, 272. 
() Loaas, loc. ela . 267. 
+) HovssELET, ean des Races del Inde Centrale Reewe f Anth = 
git, ol I, p. 276). ( rope 








destiny. They forget the formal evidence given by Srses, shih 
I think right to reproduce textually :— 


bs “ Their religion is the simple but genuine homage of nature, ex- 


«d in adoration to the sun as the primary and most obvious 
ae “source of good; to the moon as the secondary power; and to the 
“genii of the woods, the waters and the mountains, as inferior 
“apents, In the spirit of the storms they confess the influence of 
“4 malignant being, and during the south-west monsoon, when 
““tompests prevail with unusual violence, they deprecate his wrath 
“by wild chorus, which they chant in small congregations assem 
“bled -on the beach or some rock that ov aeons the ocean.” (7) 
The lute statements furnished by Messrs. St. Joux and, Day have 
stil] further confirmed the above account of Colonel Symes. __ 
When the question has been more thoroughly studied as in 
other places, we shall perhaps ascertain the existence of a complete 





rudimentary mythology among the Mincopics. We know as yet, 


through Mr. Max, that they have preserved some tradition of a 
deluge. In the south-east of Middle Andaman, they point out a 
rock, called Wofa-Eméda, on which the first man made his appear- 
‘ance and engraved the history of the creation. Mr. Maw has visited 
this Mincopie Eden, and has given a description of it, Itis an 
isolated boulder of small proportions, the surface of which is 
covered with irregular grooves due to the action of the waves and 
storms, (7) Let us hope that Mr. May will enter into more 
detail respecting the fables connected with it. (*) 





@ Ascownt of the fritish Embassy to the Aiagdom of Ara, p. 282, 

SyMEs gives the information furnished to him by Captain Srockor, 

who had resided for severu! years in the Andamans and taken great interest 
in the natives. 


Wat Tae Andaman Jslands. (The Jowraal of the Anthropological Institute, | 


VIL, pp. 105 and 456), 
(45. ‘Tha paper was originally Foo vet in Amenet, 1882, Sinoe then I 


have rend in * 7Ae Jowrnal of the Anthropological institute, (Vol. XT, Nos. f 
Tl and FT), the very remariablo paper of Mr. Max “On the Aboriginal 
faced tate of the Andaman Jalands." Unfortunately the first pare 
bearing the same date sa mine, was issued some time after, prot 
sry dees unable to profit by the valuable and Ne 
in Se However for from altering my essential conclusions, it ny eli 
which I had always maintained touching the 
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With regard to the Aétas, our present knowledge is less advanced. 
M. Mostayo says in his notes that he could find among them no 
form of worship; but judging from personal experience, he refrain- 
ed from concluding that they were wholly destitute of any beliefs 
whatever. (1) La Ginoxxiter, while declaring that these di- 
minutive Negroes have no religion, informs us that, at times, they 
worship rocks and trunks of trees which seem to bear resemblance 
to animal beings. (*) My impression is that in all probability, 
this homage is paid to something higher than these material objects, 
perhaps to the spirits or genii of the mountains and forests, for 
Rreszt telly us that these savages believe in evil spirits called 
Noros, to whom they offer up sacrifices, (7) 

This belief in spirits is current among the Bermun tribes, and 
consequently among the Sakais, Manthras, &e. Here it is profes- 
sionally represented by a body of priests or rather wizards called 





of the Andamanese. Whore cortuin travellers had only seen most wretched 

savages, where | hud myself only enspected confused but genuine notions, we 

find in reality o pretty complicte mythology and a belief in a true Gol, invi- 

sible, inumertal ond omniscient, by whom the whole world was created and 

sen they cull Pd-lega. I shall quote Mr. Max's own wonds (No, I, Th 

iT) 
“Of Pa-laga they any that:— 

C—Though His appenrance fs like fire, yot He is (now-a-days) invisible. 
I.—He wie perer born and iz immoarinl, 

Ifi.—By Him the worl and all objecta, animate and inanimate, were 

crated, excepting only the powers of evil. 
TV.—He & regarded ss ommisciont while it is day, knowing even the 
“thoughts of their hearta. 
V.—He is engered by the commision of certain sins, while to those in 
pon or distress be is pitiful, ond sometimes deipna to afford 


elle. 

VL—He is the Judge from whom ench soul receives ite sentence after 
centh, au, to wn’ extent, the hope of escape from the tor- 
mente of Jer eg-frmlge (regariling which anon) is said te 
affect their conres of action In the present life. 

This fer'-egldr-erige is wo kind of bell or purgatory which the Mineopies 

ais consider r: hres ail iey region: | | 

4) 2. Mosraxo had been told that the Ragohoges had no religion. 
Onis ; to favourable citcumetanoer, he was able to recognise amone them a 
well dufined end anything but rudimentary Pham ger conception, of which he 
O18 Gn cotline in one of his ordidresses to the “Société da Géographia,” 

BTy. : 
(2) See. cit, p. 500. 
(3) Lee. cit, p. 308, 
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Poyang or Pawany. After having given, on this subject, many 
details, which I need not repeat here, Looas sums up his i impres~— 


‘sions in the following terms :—* Among these tribes, we recognise | 
“ 9 pore Schamamiam with its necompanying charms and talismans; 
a " aliving faith fresh from ancient days of Eastern and Middlé Asia, 
“ preserving its pristine vigour and simplicity, ......... untonched 
“ by the Budhistic delnge ......... and SPREE the pressure of the 


“ Islamism which Sirsounds ite ( +) 


‘I hardly need remark that among most Dravidian tribes, even 
among those who have reached a certain standard of civilization, . 


we can detect, in spite of the influence of different Hinda or 


Mohamedan sects, » substratum of various beliefs similar to those 


T have just recorded. 


Belief in a future life—All Negritos believe that the soul eur- 


vives the body; that it has the same wants as the living, and 


desires that o regard should be manifested for it. Among the 
Mincopies it is customary to place a vessel full of water on 
the grave of the deceased, xo that his soul may be able to queneh © — 


its thirst during the night; a fire is lighted under the stage which 
bears the body of a chief, in order to prevent his mighty spirit 
from harming any traveller passing by; the skull and bones, 


exhumed from the tomb, are worn round the neck as propitiatory, 


to the spirit of the dead ; the soul of « stranger ts looked upon as 


harmless, and therefore the body of any one who dies away from_ 


his tribe is left unburied. (*) 
The Aétas show great respect to the dead. “ For several 
“ years,” says La Grmonstine, “they deposit tobacco ond betel on 


“the tombs. The bow and arrows which belonged to the departed 
te: — suspended over his grave, on the day of the funeral, and every 
night, according to the belief of his friends, he leaves it and ; 


= out hunting.” (*) 


ich Binua af Johore. Loe. cit. p. 252, 
details are borrowed from Mr. Dats memoir. They have ell 


tho tore weight that the writer guve them “en pouent” ond without har- 
understood their real importance. 


Hivereotlons om the Anda- 





aa ee. 
(*) Tang! ao leagiot Philippines, p. 901. 
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The Malacca Negritos do not appear to entertain such well 
defined ideas. Logaw statea that the Bermun tribes light a fire on 
the tomb, for several consecutive nights, in order to prevent the 
spirit from crying out. (*) M. Moytasxo adds that the Manthras 
bury their dead sufficiently far from the houses, “so that they shall 
not be troubled by the crowing of the cocks.” (*) But neither of 
these two writers makes any mention of offerings being presented 
to the spirit of the departed, though*among the Manthras the grave 
is evidently the object of peculiar attentions. (*) 

Chastity, Modesty—M. Moxraxo has given us his experience 
regarding the chastity of the Aéta damsels. The testimony 
of Symes leaves no room for doubt that this virtue is found 
among the Andamanese. Two Mincopie girls who had been taken 
as prisonera on board an English man-of-war, were soon tran- 
quillised in many respects, but though thoy had been put by 
themselves in « separate room, they never went to sleep both at 
the samo time, but watched alternately over each other. (*) Not 


- one of the travellers who have visited the Andamans up to the pre- 


sent time has ever reported having witnessed any of those scenes 
and scandalous sights so often alluded to by the discoverers of the 
Pacific Archipelagoes. In that respect, the Mincopie women are 
unquestionably superior to the Polynesians. 

Want of decency is the most common of all the accusations 
which have been brought against a whole host of wild tribea. 
Put we know that travellers have often been mistaken, so far in- 
deed as to take for the height of immodesty what, in the eyes of 
the natives, was but an elementary act of decency, 

On this particular point, we lack information with regard to most 
Negrito races. But as to the Andamans, where the dress of the 
women is as limited as possible, we know now, thanks to Mr. Max, 





“+ Pe 2H : 
(9) Monraxo, foc. cit., p. 60, and Fig. 62, 53, 54 and 6d. 
8 of this 


Henver's description of FS oc tomb In Ni Journal.-—Ep., 
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that such a dress does exist and bears a particular name (*) and 
that appearing withont it is considered as indecent. (*) 


Tough displayed otherwise than with us, modesty nevertheless: 


exists atmong the Andamanese. 

The history of a Mincopie, brought over to Europe, shows how 
much this sentiment is developed among these islanders, When a 
full length photograpli was taken of Jack Anpaman and “he 
“was told to strip, it was by no means on ensy matter to prevail 
“ apon bim to take off his clothes, and, when he was dressed again, 
“ he manifested much joy at the restoration of his garments. This 
“savage seemed utterly shocked at the very thought of being 
“geon naked.” (7) 

General Cheracter—It follows, from the various deseriptions 
given above, that the Negritos, who are the special subject of this 
Part, are far from deserving the accusations which have been too 
often brought against them. 

The Minecopies who have repeatedly been depicted as horrid can- 
nibals, have been found, when more closely examined, to be spoilt, 
capricious but good tempered children. (*) Movar describes them 
na A gay, laughter-loving population, fond of singing anid dancing. 
Far from being intractable and cruel, they have shown themselves 
kind and hospitable when fear was banished from their hearts. 

The English traveller adds that they are courageous, hardwork- 
ing, skilful and extremely active, and, that under the influence of 
civilization, they would become intelligent and industrious. (*) 

Sf Montano tells me in his notes: “ Not only are the Negri- 
“tos anything but ferocious, but they are really humane. They 
“nurse the sick with much devotion, even when they do not 
“belong to their own family.” Headds again: “The Manthras 


“are not wanting in brain power but carelessness and laziness 


()) #tdd-da, This girdle varying in shape, is representod in the paper 
quoted above. PI. XU, fig. 27 amd 27 a. , 
(2) Obsereativas oa Mr. Man's collection, loc, cit. p. 449. 
fa} Mowat, foe, ait, 234. 
bss Sr. Jos, floc, cit. p. 45. 
9) saldcentwres, Preface p- AY. 
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“seem to prevent thom from making any progress.” (1) A 
the same bine he acknowledges see Rien the gentle and 
oft manners to which we have already alluded. In thir, he — 
Agrees entirely with Logas. The latter, however, considers the 
Beruiun tribes as inconsistent and irritable. They mist, save 
he, be treated as children, (*) St. Joux uses the very same 
expression with regard to the Mincopies.” Jt showa once more 


that these two groups resemble each other, in their moral aswell 
their physical characteristics. To deny their Fundamental ethnical — 
identity ix evidently impossible for any one who has at all studied 
the question. — ) 

Conelwsion.— However, incomplete this study may be, the eon- 
clusion to be drawn from it seems to me to be obvinus and omsy ta 
formulate. From nearly unanimous testimany, these races have 
heen considered as occupying one of the last stages in bu wkind, 
When attention was originally directed to the Mincopies, some 
learned men of unquestionable merit, were led to believe that the. : 
thissing link between the man and the monkey had been found at 
Inet. We have now seen that this is not wo and that, even where 
furtherest removed from change and from mixture with other 
races, the only things which ennoble a community, the Negritos 
prove to bé true and real men in every respect. 








PART IV. ‘7 

x 

IME NEGRILLOS OR AFRICAN PIGMIES. 
L ma 


The Afiiean dwarfs of whom the Aucionts had a glimpee and the as 
Very genuine cxietenec of whom has given rike to eo many legends, 
were cnly direosered again by un odern generntions at a late period, 


SS 





: - ae 
(1) MoXTAXo, foe, eit, p, 47. on 
tt) Lor. vif. p, 260, | 
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Tn 1625, Ptarres first made known certain facts ascertained by him 
in the Loango. (') 

At eight days march to the east of Cape Negro, (*) ia found, 
necording to him, the Mani-Kesock territory, to the north-east 
of which “lives o race of Pigmies, callod Motimbex. Their sta- 
“ture hardly exceeds that of an ordinary boy of twelve, they 
“are all most uncommonly stout. They feed on the flesh of 
“animals which they kill with arrows. They pay to Mani-RKesock 
“a tribute of elephants’ tusks and tails. Though their disposition 
“is by no means fierce they absolutely refuse to enter into the 
“houses of the Marambas or receive them in their own towns. 
“The women are as skilful as the men in archery, and are not 
“afraid of penetrating alone into the depth of the woos, with 
“no other protection than their poisoned arrows, (") " 

Without mentioning the source of hia information, Darren gives 
details of the same kind regarding the Wimosor Bakke. Bakkes whom 
he places a little further south, in the very heart of Loango, (*) 


More recount observations, the latest of which does not go back — 


farther that 1861, (") have come to hand to confirm these ancient 
date. The Bakké-Bakkés of Dapper were discovered again in 
Loango, inder the name of Bakonkos, by a German expedition 
who brought back portraits and photographs, (*) 


_— 





(2) Aspnew Barrut, an English milor, taken prisoner by the Portuguese 
in 1689, wes carried away to Congo, where be remained o captive for nearly 
eightedh years, He published his adventures in Porchas’ collection. WaAtc- 
KENAEK gave o detailed «ummary of this narrative after calling atten- 
tion te the evident vermcity nicl characterises it. Mistoire gratrale dea 
Feyuger, vol. XIII, p. 12 and 434). 

(7) This ia not the Cupe Negro situate! South of Benguela, 16° aouth 
latitude and #? 4° enst longitude (Malte-Brun). The Cape Negro, alluded to 
by Battel bounds an the weet the Bay of Magomba, amd is perhaps Copo Yorba 
which Malte-Brun places #° i South Latitude. 

(9) Mlatwire ofudriefe dea Voyeges, vol. ATLL p. 441. 

(*) Description de la Basse Ethiopie. | i = 

(*) FP. Tovonanp, Nefice avr ie Gabon in the Merwe marrifine cf coloniate 
vol. TTE,p, % quoted by M, Hay in his Masel de coordination des materione 
ricroment reeveillia ar Pethaolagie ore Négrifies one Pygutes de CAfrigne 
éyvatoriale, ( Bulletin de ta Societe reatnree je de Paria, 1570, pe 82), 

(*) 2itachrift srr Hiknolagie, 1874—H. LAnTMANS, Jp Negritier, Pi. 
MIT. These and many of the following bibliographical referonors reer ridding 
the history of Western Neerrillos are borrowed from M, Haay's work. 
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Dr. Toverrarn has remarked on the recent disappearance of n 
Gabonese race, the A/oas (*) a small group of whom were never- 
theless in 1868, still established in the woods north of the river 
Nazareth. Admiral Frevrtor pe Laxaux was able to photo. 
graph one of them who was o real dwarf. (*) It is the same 
with regard to the M’Poulous, Chebionts or Ovickonia visited by 
M. M. Tovenarn (7) ond Marcnr. (*) Smothered between the 
Fans and the Pongoes, they are fast dying out like their brethren, 
the Alona, 

By grouping together the in {ermation procured by these various 
photographs and (descriptions, M. Hasty has been able to draw an 
almost complete portrait of some of these African dwarfs. The 
Akoa, examined by Admiral Frevriot, "seamed to be forty years 
“old and was from 1™ 39 to 1” 40 in height. Tle was most 
“heautifully proportioned.......fe had a fairly good head, his hair 
“was well placed, and less woolly than those of Negroes properly 
“so called; the nose was straight and the commissure of tho lips 
“well defined, exhibiting in no way the bestia] stamp so common 
“with certain African types. (*)" ‘The photograph justifies this 
deseription. The head is globular, but relatively strong. The 
length of it, as compared to the total height of the individual 
comes very close to the ratio already mentioned by M. Hasty with 
reference to a Bahongo (1/6), (°) The countenance i just a little 
proguathous. The muscles of the thorax and 1p por limbs present 
Outlines nt the same time developed and rounded; the lower limhe 
however are more slender, the feet are decidedly flat, and the heels 
rather too projecting. (7) 


es = 

(1) Notice ewe fe Gabou. (fferve oorrifinge ef omWoniale, vol, ILE, p- 2) 

SS beatae aia ovte a Afriywe, 1808 (Tiwr da Movwde, 1876, p. 270 

nnd plate p. 257 ), Owing toa) oversight, this Agog or Afews (FLECHIOT) 

is described as am (beng, i we AT Pees 
(3) Loe. cit., p. i. 


(*) Trois reyagee dane £ eLfrique oreldentale, pe Tia, 

(*) Lotter of the Admirn! quoted ty M, HAMY, fae. pif., p Bb. 

(*) This is the highest ratio yet recorded among hitman beings. The Noes 
grillos would surpass the Negritos in this respect. 

(7) Hawmr, foe. ot, po Bay 


« 
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M. Mancur describes the M* Bovrovs as having an earthy. — 
brown complexion. (*) Admiral Frevrtor confines himself to 


stating that these dwarfs are not so dark os their taller neighbours. 
We have seen above that the Admiral has only spoken appro- 


) -ximately of the height of his Akon. M. Mancre also confines 
himself to saying that the M’ Bovuovs hardly exceed 1™ 60. Dr. 
 FParkersrers is more precise. The adult Babonke, whom he pho- 
 tographed, was about forty years of age and measured 1" 305, Chi 
' The average of these four figures ia 17 425; but as two of 
‘them have been given as maxima, we are entitled to consider this * 
avernge ns too high, With regard to stature, the Negrillos of 
“this ‘region would therefore be below Negritos and would come 


nearer to the Bushmen, who are perhaps the shortest race of 


men, their mean height being as low as 1™ 370. ("). 


But the Negrillos differ from the Bushmen in a most essential 
anatomical characteristic. These latter are strictly dolichocephalic 


‘or aub-dolichocephalic, (*) whereas, on the contrary, the Akoas 


the Bongos,...&e., aro bra¢hycephalic or at least sub-brachycepha. 
lie. (8) The mensurements.of the skulls, brought back by Admiral 


: | Furveror, M. Mancwk and others, have removed all doubt as. to 
this fact which a simple glance at the photographs is sufficient 


to prove. (") 


M. Haxy has not contented himself with recognising and defin- 


ing the Negrillo type of the tribes that have maintained a com- 
_parative purity of blood in Gaboon, lower Ogooué and Loango; he 
has traced it much farther and has shown that it has had a real 
‘and important influence on the formation of several of the popnula- 





(1) Tia, fic. cit, p. Bi. 


| Gs) The other iit nal wer aroun inn of fifteen years old who men- 
an I 


mas only, Haary, for. ci?., p. 82.) 
TAsh We Bhall sre further on that the Akkns soom to stand bolow the Bush: 


¢) Their average horizontal index, 77.45, placos them in thi luet entogory 


(Crawie efintos, p. 04, 
average horizovtal index, 83.2%, ralsss them to the npper 


Their 
‘tante of sub-brachyerpholiam. ( Crowia ethnied, p. 2.) 


“(¢) Among othors, the photograph given in the work of Admiral t4 


‘Daxoue above quoter. 
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tions of the same region and adjacent territories, who are connected 
with the negro type proper. Availing himself acain of materials 
of all kinds, M. Hawy has proved that crossing of dolichocephalic 
with brachveephalie Negroes could alone account for the general 
mixture of characteristica, especially for the morphological differ. 
ences in the skull, remarked, instance after instance, among varios 
tribes of the valley of the Ogoout of Fernand-Vaz, (') T need 
not follow him here in all the details which have brought hit to 
this general conclusion, but will state one single fact only, When 
M. M. pe Brazzaand Bancay returned from the perilous jour- 
ney, which was rewarded by the discovery of the Alima and the 
Litona, they found, on an island of the Upper Ogoon’, four skulls 
andone complete skeleton which are now in the anthropological 
gallery of the Museum. Two out of these five skulls, have an 
averave horizontal index of 82.24, thas approaching very closely 
to true brachyeephalism, (*) The three others are dolichocephutic. 
The former are the skulls of Negrillos the latter of Negroes. 

Let os add that the observations, gathered by M. Maneus 
amone the N'Javis, the Apindjis, the Okotas and the Okoas, show 
that among these races, who have the skull relatively full, there is 
a sensible falling off in stature. (*) With the N'Javis, it hardly 








(*) 1 sbould mention, among others, the study made by M. Hamy of thy 
collection brought from these mgiona by M. pe CUAILLU, The Bogctish 
areca! hed poblished the rough figures. Our countryman caloulated the 
indices and showed that, out of the {1 skulla, which formed the collection 
49only wore dolichooephalico or enb-lolichocephalic, 11 sub-brachyeephalic 
and 2 brachycephalic, The intervention of an ethvical element belonging 
made the starting point of his studies on the same subject. Note sup 
Ferlstence des Negres brockyctphales aur da cite occidentale dl rine, tn the 
Ftwiletin de la Société d Anthropologie, 2me série, vol. VIL, p. 210.) 

9) HaAmy, Aofe swr Féristeace dea Nigres benchied skates I ee m OG.) 

(8) 2. HAMY thinks that these tribes are allicn to the Chongoe nan bie 
DU CHAILLU, near Niemboual in the Ashango land, (1°59'34" south lakibudke 
mel 11 eas _ taal leoruritiale: ). Tiree Ube nigrios belong in fact to the email 
aims POPES oe we are examining now. The young olult male mesetites! 
by the traveller, was Tm36% only, and one of the women, lm3t0.° Hut the 
Misty yellow colour of their skin and especialy their short huir, prow ing fn 
minall frivaied| tufts, hal led to connecting thesn dwarfs with tho "Bewitsens 
However, pt CHATLLU has not mentioned the characteristic apron and «tonto. 
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reaches L™ 60, Among the Akoas, the average height of the men 


varies from 1°50 to 1 52, that of the women being 140 to I™43. 


(1) Atthe same time, the complexion ix lighter, proguathism 


diminishes and the general outline is elegant especially amotig the 
women, whose rounded faces have a pleasant expression. Tt is 
evident that the negro type proper is modified in places by 


a distinct ethnologival element, and we inay consider the whole 


of this region as having been in former times, and still being to 
some extent, acentre of a Negrillo population. 1 shall further 
‘on refer again to the distinction which has thus to be mule 
between the past and the present. 

I anvinelined to consider as a centre of the same kind, another 
small territory, the Tenda-Maié, situated much further north and 
west, in a bend of the Rio-Grande. Moturtex, who visited these 
regions in 1815, says “ there is but little uniformity in the general 
“ characteristics of the physiognomy of these Negroes but the 
“ natives of the village of Faran are remarkable for therr small 
“ atature, slender limbs and the softness of their voice. They are 
“the true African Pigmies."” (*) However incomplete this short 
description may be, it is easy to see that Tonda Maié is inhabited 
by a mixed population, of which these Pigmies are an element. 

Although Tenda Maié is somewhat distant from the spot 
where the Nasamons (*) of Herodotus were taken prisoners, yet 
it is difficult nob to connect the diminutive men alluded to by the 


“Greek historian with Morurex’s Pigmies. The upper basins — 


of the Rio-Grande and Niger are not far apart and we may admit, 
without difficulty, that they were inhabied, in former days, by men 
of the sume race. 








wey os esting among the women though he saw them quite close. ‘Some 


uncertainty, which cranial measurements alone could remove, still provalls 
therefore with regard to the ethnical affinities of the Ohongos. (Dt CHAILLU, 
rAfrignue seurage, p. 260.) | 

tas MancuE 7raia rv. 
r 


gee dans TAfriqne occidentale, p. 342. 
(®)  Foyage dena fiwt 


jewr de CAfrigee, awe sowrces du Sénégal et de te 


(fambie, second edn. vol. Dp. 216. The Mote. of Foranis situated about: 


14? 15' west longitude and 10° 65° north latitude. 
(2) Vide Port I, p. 


a 
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The Gaboon, the Ogooue and the Loango are a long way from 
Tenda Maié, and the existence of Negrillo tribes has never as yet 
been reported within these limits. I am, however, inclined to 
believe that all these races of low stature are closely allied one 
with another. We know that the whole of the Guinea const 
hos been the same of successive invasions which have brought the 
conquering tribes of the interior up to the sea-coast. The purpose 
of the movement of these swarms of tribes, and their murderous 
customs, Of which the Dahomeyans of our own times still furnish 
a well known example, explain easily how a comparatively feeble 
race could, and in fact did disappear over a considerable area. 
The extinction of some of these tribes has just been carried out 
in our own generation and under our very eyes. [t was no doubt 
one of the last acencs of a drama, the ‘first acts of which were 
enacted far back in the past. : 

Lehall not enter into more detail, the above being sufficient to 
lead me to the eonclosion that the Negrillos of the Rio-Grande 
and those of the further end of the Gulf of Guinens are closely 
related with each other and that both have relation to the small 
beings deseribed to Herodotus by the Nasamons. 


ll 


Almost due East of this Gabonese group of pigmies, there pro- 
hably exists, in the very heart of Africa, a large centre of Negrillo 
populations of which the ancients could have had no knowledge. 
The secounts given to Staxney by Anmep, son of Dsouman 
(") seem to me to be of too precise a nature not to be founded on 
fact. This ivory merchant had himself seen the «mall men he 
spoke of and had had to fight them; he owned having been beaten 
by them and his statements agree with all the other information 
collected by the great American traveller. Frou this ensemble 
of evidence, it follows that towards the centro of the region 
comprised within the extensive track of Livriyastoye, there exists 
a race of dwarfs called Powatowas, very numerous, spread over a 


(*) Aerom the Dark Continent. Vol. HL, p. 114. 
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considerable area and in possession of complete independence. 
(*) As he passed through Ikoundou, (*) Srax ey captured an 
individual belonging to that or a neighbouring tribe. This Voua- 
toua measured 17°41. His head was large and his face waa 
surrounded with uneven whiskers of a light chocolate-brown 
enlour, Like Barren’s little Negroes, these Vouatbuas are elephant 
hunters and use poisoned arrows. This combination of physical 
and social characteristics connect them evidently with the Negril- 
los above-mentioned. We shall again find similar traits among 
their brethren, the descendants of the Pigmies of Homer and 
Pomroxtvs Mena. 

The tradition referring to the latter is by no means lost; it 
has been kept up, in particular, by the Arab geographers who have 
placed a rirer of the Pigmies in the South of Abyssinia The 
Reverend Father Léox pes Avancnens is of opinion that this 
river cau be identified with a stream springing from the Anko 
mountains, « little to the north of the Equator, In this region, 
about 32° east longitude, this eminent missionary has placed his 
Wa-Bérikimos, (*) also called Cineallés, which literally means what 
awonder! He also saw, in the kingdom of Géra, several of these 
dwarfs whom he describes as “deformed, thick-set beings, with 
large heads, and at the most four feet in height” (about 1™ 30) (*). 

The particulars collected by M, p'Annante from AMacg, ambas- 
sador of the King of Kullo, and from a woman a native of the 
neighbouring territory of Kaifa, (*) corroborate the preceding 
statements, The Males or Maz¢ Maléas would stand a little over 


(2) In Stan vey's large Map this region is placed in about 3° south Intitude 
and 19° east longitude. The traveller adda that the Vountouns are also 
called de suanescnige Vewakowmes and Towakoumoua, 

- Ikounidon ia In lstitude 2° 55 cla Sonal 
ieace rapAiawes a Groma ow @alla dite a i 
et ve ie ts oe sistas @ apse : riguc, cee a totnee“t 
fie are (Bulletin de la Socidtd de hegre dao a dime sérle, vol eure 
) Pp» 163). 

(*) Lettre &@ AL A. d' Abbediec, with a map (wlletin de la Socigté de 

phic, bme edrie, vol. XI, 1566, P L771). 

(*) Situated about 6° north latitude and 34° east longitude ( Map of Rear. 
Father Lfon DES AVANCHERS, lve. cif.) 
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1m 50; they are of a black, and occasionally reddish, complexion 
(taym). (*) 

The data, which my eminent colleague has been good enough to 
give me, seem to take these diminutive Negroes a little further 
North. But, even so, this would indicate that here, as in Western 
Africa, they are scattered over a more or less extensive area, and 
that their tribes bear different names. Everything, therefore, tends 
to show that, to the south of the Gallas countries, there exists a 
centre of a. Negrillo population, and I do not think I am too bold in 
connecting these eastern tribes with the Pigmies of Powrowtvs 
Meca, just as] have compared the amall beings of Heropotus with 
the dwarfa of Senegambia, Jt is useless, | think, my repeating 
here, in support of this opinion, the arguments which 1 have men- 
tioned above. 

We know that it is particularly the Pigmics of Hosen, living in 
the marshy region of the Nile, who have attracted the attention 
of commentators. Ihave before this recalled the opinions expressed 
by Burros and Rovits on this subject. (*) The paper of the Abbe 
Basten sums up the various interpretations offered by other 
savants, who, also regarding these logends aa having a certain 
groundwork of truth, have tried to indentify the dwarfs of mytho. 
logy with some of the populations known to the ancients, (*) 
It is hardly neeessary to add that these conjectures, Which were 
based on no solid foundation whatever, could lead to no ¥alun- 
ble result, and it is easy to understand why earnest investigators 
should have rejected, as groundless, all that had been said on the 
subject. It was reserved for modern exploration to give another 
direction to these researches and to lead to positive conclusions, 

Infact, the further travellera have penetrated in the regions of 
the Upper Nile, the more evidence they have been able to collect 











(') M.S. Commwaication of M. IYARBADIE with o note by the same 
author. (Hulictin de da Socicte d Anthropologie, ime série, IT, p. 100), 

(*) Vide wate. Part 1. 

(2). Aimertation ane fee Pygmécs ( Mémoires de U Académie des Fuscrip- 
tiema ct Sicliea Lettres, vol. V, Pp 101). The author endeavours to prove. thus 
Pigmnca hove really existed and arp to be looked for in ancient Ethiopia, 
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with regard to these small sized populations, The existence of true 
_ Pigmies thus became more and more probable; so much #0 that in 


some instructions framed by a committee of the © Académie - 
des Sciences” for the exploring expedition of M. p'Escavaac DR 


Lacrvnp, the compiler took care to draw the attention vf the tra- 
veller to this partienlar point. (*) But we know that it has been 
jn rain that Europeans have travelled up the Nile and have even 
reached its source; they have never come arross these small beings. 
‘Spexe alone saw, at the court of Kamraai, a deformed dwarf of 
whom he gives a portrait, But this drawing and accompanying 
explanation show that Kyweénra, far from belonging to a race of 
Pigmies, was not even aware of the existence of these diminutive 
Negroes. (*) 

It ia Souwersrurtn to whom is due the honour of demonstrating 
that the myth of Hoses concealed a reality, and of proving the words 
of Anmtotie. But to do this he had to cross over from the water- 
shed of the Nile to that of the Ouellé, to go beyond the land of 
the Ninm-Niams and reach the country of the Monbouttous which 
he was the first to visit. It was at the court of Mounza that he 
discovered this dwarfish race, still known there under the name of 
Akkas, the very name which Manrerre had read at the side of 
the portrait of a dwarf on a monument of the old Egyptian empire. 

From the information given to Scuwersrcern by Anrw@oKkov, 
chief of the small colony which Mousza keeps near hie royal resi- 
dence, it would seem that the land af the Akkas or Tiki-Tikis, (*) 

“4 situated about 3° North latitude and 25° East longitude. This 
country is no doubt pretty extensive. Living on amicable terms 
with the surrounding populations, and protected by their mighty 
neighbour, ‘the Akkas seem to occupy here a eontinuous area and 

(1) Comptes renaiirs de CAcadémie dea Sciences. Bitting of the 10th 
November, 1856, and Bulletin de lo Sucieté de (reagraphic, Ane atric, XII, 
p. 267. This committee was composed of BLM. DATEST, Commies, Evie 
DE ReatMorT, Moguix-Tanxpos, Moxtacsr, Is. Grorrnoy Rart-H1- 
LAME, VALENCIENNES, J. CLOQUET anil JOMARD, 

42 The Source ef the Nile. J. H. SPEKE, p 496 and plate, Pp 497. ; 

(3) Mounza need the word Akka to describe these little Negroes, whereas 
their own suternin Moummeri, called them Tiki-Tikis. 
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number, nine distinct tribes having each its own king or chief. (+) 
At the time of Scawersrvntn’s visit, these people were, partially 
at least, under the authority of Movumwenr, one of Mouyza's vas- 
sals, who came to pay homage to his suzerain at the head of a 
perfect regiment of these small Negroes, so that the European 
traveller was able to see, at the same time, several hundreds of 
these dwarf warriors. (*) 

In exchange for one of his dogs, Scawetsrvaern obtained from 
Movwza one of the Akkas of whom he had madea portrait (*) 
He intended bringing him over to Europe, but the unfortunate 
Natvové died of dysentery at Berber, South of Khartoum. His 
skeleton may perhaps one day be found by some traveller and 
brought to some Museum where it will furnish to science the 
anatomical indications which are still wanting concerning thease 
people. 

The only records we have as yet, with respect to the Akkns, 
proceed from the examination of living subjects, and are very few 
innumber. ‘The notes and measurements taken by Scuweimnrrnra 
were burnt in the unlucky fire which destroyed the fruit of three 
years’ arduous work and toil, and it was anything but easy to make 
up, even partially, for such a loss. However, M. Manné had the 


= 














(1) SCHWEINFURTH, An cower de Afrique, p. 110, This journey ia one 
of the most remarkable mnong those which have «#o rapidly increased onr 
knowledge of Central Africa. It lasted from the beyinning of July, 18g, 
to the early part of November, 1871, and the greater part of it was made in 
countries entirely unexplored up to that time ¥ Europeans. The traveller 
had gathered splendid collections of all kinds and had taken numerous obser. 
rations, notes, drawings, mapa, etc. Nearly all of these scientific trea. 
sires were unfortunately destroyed by fire. Woe ean well mine the prief 
of the savant thus uoml to relate hia travela from memory, His work 
is none the lesa most valuable on account of the information obtained about 
regions which until then were utterly unknown. 

(2) SCHWEINFUETH, Aw cour de PAfrigne, p. 115, 

©) dd. He Karte te has given o full height portrait of another 
Akka called Bown. (Jd, p, 121}. 

Since Mounza haa learnt the Yalue attached to Akkas, ns objects of curios . 
he ocensionally gives them as presenta to the ivory merchants who visit him 
every year. i we | these individuals arrived st Khartoum: he 
had been sent to the Governor of the “orgy cuaalict Emix-Bey ( Doctor 
SCHSIT£OR ). M. Voss1ox, the French Vice-Conaul, gave a bricf deserip. 
tion of him in a letter to which I will refer horenfter. 7 
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good luck, during one of his travels, of coming across two Akka 
female slaves, a young girl and an adult woman. (*) Another 
woman, Salpa, sent to Italy by Geser-Pacna, was thorouglily 
examined by M. Grotrout. (7) M. Cuar.é-Loxa-Bzrx saw also 
a woman who had accompanied one of Movuwza’'s sisters 
to the country of the Niams-Nioms. (2) M. Vosstoy, French 
Viee-Consul at Khartoum, has given, in a letter that was put at my 
disposal, a brief description of a grown-up man. But, though 
these records may corroborate and complete each other, still they 
would be quite insufficient, had not a favourable circumstance 
occurred, which furnished European anthropologists with the means 
of studying personally the curious race under remark. 

A traveller, more courageous than learned, M. Mrast, had fol- 
lowed on the footsteps of Scuwersrvarn and also reached the 
_ country of Mosmovrrovs. Less fortunate than his predecessor, 

he broke down from fatigue, and died, bequeathing to the Italian 
Geographical Society, two young Akkas whom he had exchanged 
for a dog and a ealf. (*) After various vicissitudes, Teno and 
CHaTRALLAn, were taken charge of by a man of science and feeling, 
Count Mustscatcnt-Extzzo, who had them brought up under his 
direction. They could thus be followed and studied at leisure. 
Their photographs were at the same time profusely distributed 
“by the Geographical Society, and attracted, on all sides, the atten- 
tion of anthropologists. (*) The result of these ohservations was 











(1) M. Maxné's notes wore published in the Miffthcilungen der Anti rope- 
logischen Gesellschaft in Wien, yol. V, and were analysed in the Archivio per 
PAntropologia ¢ ta Etnolagia, vol. TY, p. 451, and also in M. Hamy's work, for, 
en. le 
isy Gili Akke rerantiin Italia. ( Archivio, vol. X, p. 404.) 

(® (Voyage av Lae Victoria Nyanza et an Pays dea Niems-Niams ; Hulletin 
de la Sovieté de Geographie, th Series, vol. X, p. 363) and Central Africa, p. 
268, with pintes, p. 264 and 267. In the latter an Akka woman is represented 
between two Niam-Niame and hardly comes up to their shoulder. 

(+) Lex Alber, by Count Misiscacni-Enrzzo. ) Congres Zafer national 
des Sctences Géoyraphiqnes, Sceion of Paris, 1879. vol. I, p. 299.) The author 
gives three photographs representing TEBO, full fuce and profile, and Crarm- 
ALLAH full face only 


(*) Teno snd CHAIRALLAH, on arriving at Cairo, were examined by 


Cotvecr-Pacua, Reaxy-Brr, Doctor GAILLARDOT and by M.M. ScuwErn- 
yURTH, OWEX, CoRNALia and Paxcert, who happened, by chance, to be at 
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first to remove all doubt as to the renlity of Somwersrrarn’s dis- 
covery. Some persons considered the individuals previously 
measured by travellers as mere children and believed that Teno 
and Ciarmattan would grow taller, (?) The former of these two 
suppositions could not stand before the accurate statements made by 
Mars6, on the observatinos of MM. Gratton. and CHamat-Loxo 
on three women, and those of M. Vosstoy on a man; na for the 
second hypothesis, it was refuted by one of the two Akkas himself, 
who, as he grew older, never exceeded or even reached the maxi- 
mum height recorded by Scuwersruntu. (*) 

The Russian traveller measured six adults; none of them, says 








the mmo time in Egypt Their observations were published in the Muifetin 
de (Institut Egyptieon in 1873 and 1874. These rene ap were the canse of 
the poblication of many other papers, among which I shal lynote: Eramen ae 
dewse Negres Pygmées de la tribe des Akbas rotoiends por Miani du fewre Ga- 
Bann, by ML. Riel ARD OWEN; Lemarynce on the above paper, by - Broca, 
Hamy and de QUATREFAGES. ( Huiletia de ia Sucidtd dA nthrepulogic, TBTA, 
p- 255.) ;—Ser lee Akbos by M. Pasceza (id, P. 403; Oherreations une ied Maces 
nadine Africainecs & propos dea Akhos, by A. DE QUATREPAGES ( id, p. S00) 
and Comptes-reedaa de Académie aca Scieaces, 1874, p. 1518-):—Lee Ad daa, 
race Pygude del Afrique Centrale, by P. Broo ( Rerwe @ dafhropologic, 1674, 
p. 279 ):—I due kha del Miani, by MM. P. Mantecarza and A. Zaxserri, 
(Archicio per ! Anthropologiae ia Binelayia, vol. IT, 1874, p. 1ST) with an 
Appeadiz (p. 158) including three letters written at Cairo by MOL Owens, 
FP, Pasxcent, and E. ComNALIA ;—Letires wir ies Abbas de Miani, br E. Cox- 
BALIA, with remarks by M. MM, GiGLiout and ZANSETI élrrsicin—, 1874, 
425 j—Gli Akka del Miani by £—— Arvhivio—, vol. IV, 187i, p. 40}; 
—Alterieri Notizie enturne di Negriti: Gli Akke cleenti in ftelia, by Pro- 
fessor KE. HIL.igkh GieLiots ( Arcdicio ,vol, Xp 4di). 

(7) Panisza—ioc, cif, p. 464. The Anthropological Society of Madrid seeme 
to have shared the doubts entertained by the Roman Doctar. 

(#) Some doubt has boon entertained ox to the parity of type of MIANI's 
Akkes. M. HAMY expresses, on this particular polnk (loc. cit, OT) a 
reservation which is not perhaps entirely without ground with regand to 
CHATHALLAH. On the othor hand, his cophalic index (s rather low ( 77.52); 
MM. MAXTEGAZZA and ZANETTI, in thelrexhaustive work on these Akkaa, 
grounding their opinion on tha foppowed ave of the two enbjeots and the 
general lawa of growth, had predicts) that Teno would stop bolow CHAiat.- 
LAW (foc. cit, p. 1i4). The event hes confirmed their proiiction; Cyaan 
LAH, still growing, hail react’ Im4?, wherens Teno, who has all the chi 
ractoristics of nn adult, and scema to have tiniahed growing, has ate wal nt 
Imél (GroLroL, Joc. cif, p. 406). Moreover, the latter hata very high inlex 
ge } Therefore, if any doubt can still be ead to exist with regard tn 

HAIBALLA, who may perhaps bave been affected by intermixture with a 
full-blood Negro element, ench o eupposition can however not apply to Tine 


aie 
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he, exceeded 150, (‘) The one measured by M. Vossiox, was 


$2 years old and 1°81 in height. Teno, the older of Muaxt’s 
Akkns, with all the characteristics of an adult, has stopped grow- 


ing at 1™41, which is the average for the three figures above. (*) 


The woman mensurcd by Manxé, was from 20 to 25 years of 
age and came up to besb (*); the one of Cuatené-Loxa wos 
1216; Saipa, 1744 (*); the mean height thus being 1°402. 
The average for both sexes would be 1=356. These figures bring 
the Akkns, with regard to stature, perceptibly below the Mineopies, 
and even slightly under the Bushmen, who, to this day, have been 
looked upon aa the smallest, people on earth. But the measure- 
ments obtained, up to now, among intertropical Pigmies are not 


numerous enough to allow of this fact being definitively accepted 


by science. (*) 


Scuwetxrcern describes the Akkas as having a very. large head, 


a wide and nearly spheroidal aicull. (*) The latter feature has 
certainly been exaggerated. The highest index, ever measured on 
the body, is given by Manyi's figures and only reaches 82-56, 


which amounts to about 50-85 for the dry skull, The average, for 


| three young subjects, 14 73.03, that ia, over 76-00 for the dry skull. 
~ (7) This result, far from indicating the true dolicocephalism which 
distinguishes full-blooded Negroes, agrecs on the contrary with the 


figures that distinguish the Negrillo type ms shown above, Acecord-— 
ing to Scuwriwrunts again, the complexion of the Akkns recalls — 
the colour of slightly burnt coffee, The observations made on 








“ Loc. cit, p. 161. 
(2) GiGLo1t, foe, cit., p. 406. 
(s) Loe. cit, p. 461. 2 
(*) Loc. cif, p p. 410. ' | . 
(*) This reservation is all the more justified that no Alka has ever exhi- 
bited so low a minimum (Im14) ns the fomale Bushman measured by Ban- 
ROW and especially na the individual of the same race to whom Doctor WEI 
BACK assigns a stature of Lm only. : 
(#) Loe. cit, p. 14. , = | 
_() In order to bring back the ratio obtained on the living to what it 
ment of the temporal muscles in young subjects, and reduces the-index by 


one unit only, thos considering the average remark as belng 77.00 at 
least. (foc. cit, p. 08.) 
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Teno and Cuatrantan are in accordance with this statement. Bat 
Count Mistscatcut has observed that their skin became much paler 
in winter time. (*) Their hair is about the same colour, though 
lighter in the ease of Coatmattan. With both it is decidedly woolly 
and forins gzomdrudes; such is also the beard which has grown on 
Teso's chin and upper-lip. (*) 

SCHWEINFURTH has represented Nstvové as very prognathic, 
the nose being aquiline de profil, though the tip ia blended with 
the upper lip ("); the chin is prominent, whereas, with Bonet, 
it recedes a good deal and the nose stands out more. (*) In that 
respect, Trno's photograph approaches more closely the latter type 
than the former. (") The lips are not ko thick as with common 
Negroes, and are even described as thin by M. Vosstos and by 
SCHWEINFURTH as well. 

All statements agree in asigning to the Akkas, men or 
women, a considerable expansion of the belly which gives to 
adults the appearence of Negro or Arab children. (*) In the 
photographs we possess of Tero and Cuatmanuan, this feature is 
most conspicuous. M. Panza, who studied, in an anatomical 
point of view and by auscultation, the cause of such a develop- 
ment, attributes it to an unusual size of the spleen-and of the 
left lobe of the liver, and also to a large amount of fat accummu- 
lated in the mesentery. (') This distension of the abdomen is 
attended by consequences which have struck all observers. ‘The 
chest, comparatively narrow and flat in the upper region, expands 
lower down so as to encompass this enormous paunch. (*) On the 
other hand, the protrusion of the belly requires, for the sake of 
balance in the body, that the lower portion of the spine should 
a a 
i) Loe. cit. p. H. 

(3) GIGLIOLS, leo. cit, p, 405. 

O33 Loe. cit, pe Ob. . . 

(«) SOCHWEISFURTH, lor. cit, p. 121. 

(a) MrxrscaLcnt, loc. cit. p. 300. 

(*) SCHWEINFURTH, Joc. cit. p. 123; Maré, loc, cit, p. 461; Vosapos's 

Unpublished letter. However, Bomnr's portrait does not exhibit this chars 
ei Lae. citi, p. 465. 
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also be brought forward in consequence of which the vertebral 
column assumes the shape of an S causing the Akkas to look, so to 
speak, saddle-backed. (*) 


It is obvious, however, that this abnormal development of the 
abdomen cannot be taken asa true racial characteristic of this 
people, but is no doubt brought on by their mode of living and 
‘nature of the food, and perhaps also by the general conditions of 
habitat, This we can infer from the personal experience of Count _ 
‘Mrsiscatcnt, who noticed that, after a few weeks of wholesomo 
and regular dict, “the excessive expansion of the abdomen had 
disappeared and the spine had resumed its normal state.” (*) 
The same change has occurred with regard to Satpa. (*) 


In order to complete the physical description of these Akkas, need 
aay a fow words about their limbs. The upper ones are long, and 
the hands very delicately shaped. (*) The lower limbs are short 
as compared with the bust and have a slight inward bend. The 
feet also are turned in, but more #0 than with other Africans. (*) — 


oT mie Vel a eee 


(1) ‘This conformation has been the cause of a singuine miei and of a 
gon) deal of disonseion. Ins communication to the Egyptian Institute: 
(ath December, 1873), ScuWEINFURTH had compared i this bend of the B git 
to a C. The eminent traveller evidently allnded to the lower portion of 
tank sh mast 10 aceat preconceived etn cat the bo crv 
ut, under the inflnence of preconcely Opes o | 
wering the missing link, which has been the subject of so much active search 
for so | some rentaresome minds ea enpposed that theC C represented the shape 
whole back, that ee at respect whe agin ioewrant, 6S that, corae- 
quently, the Akkas bore, in t a great resem : 
7 eer monke respect. 8 St epotograpias th had com> 
batted. at the Anthropological Society Goeiety and elaewhere ( Joe. cit., p- 1510) this: 
interpretation, which is perfectly ncompatible with the mode of locomotion 
in man and with the agility universally attributed to the Akknas. Buooca (foc. 
‘Sater i eg and tga peaamera anal eats (toe. cit., P dy 





‘hie loc. cit 
g GrGLIOLt, Saaisn, toe ee p 4 
SCHWEINFURTH, ! 


nae p. 14. The photographs of Teso and 
' Wrdo nok jastify wie ite p12. Tha photograi, of, Teneo 





TEBO. 
(°) SCHWEISFURTH, loc. cit, Pp. 123. 
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The Akka women bear a great resemblance to the men. M. 
Grattour speaks of Satna as having a thick waist, short neck, _ 
arms neither slim nor long and handa rather laree than other-. 
wise. Hercomplesion, as with CHATRALLAH, is that of a mulatto; 
her hair ts of a fuliginous black and the gromérules are not so 
distinct ; prognathism rather more defined. (') This description 
agrees perfectly with the portrait given by M. Cuati.é-Loxa, 
who adds that, in the case of his Tiki-Tiki woman, the breasts were 
very flaccid, though she vowed never having had any children. (*) 


The physiological characteristics of Akkas resemble those of 
most savages, Thoir senses are extremely acute, and Scuwerm- 
FURTH repeatedly bears witness to their excessive agility. Accord- 
ing to the Monboukous, these little creatures are wont to bound 


in the tall grass, after the manner of grasshoppers. (*) Netvoré a 
liad, in a certain measure, kept up that habit and during the time : 


he stopped with Scuwerxrveru, was never able to bring a dish 
without spilling part of its contents. (*) 


The Akkas are very courageous. “They are men, and men who 
know how to fight," said Movaaénr speaking of his followers, (*) 
They are great elophant hunters and will attack them with a very 
short bow, and spears hardly as high as themselves, (*) Long. ; 
Ber coroborates this statement and adds that the women are as 
martial as the mén anil this again fully confirms the information 
given by Barren. (7) 








Scuweixrunru draws a miserable picture of the character aud - 
intellect of Nstvoug. He describes him as enjoying the sight of 
oe a rs ee 

C2) Lew, cit. p. 410, r) 

(2) Loe. cit.. p. 340. The traveller however ascribes to hor very amal) hands . 
cul feet. . / 

“Q) Hyp i. 

«) Jd. p. 123. 


4) SOWWEINFURTH, p. 115, ™ 
*) Vide portrait of Bown, foc. cif. Scuweixrunty doves not mention that 


ir arrows ore | 
(7) Lowe-Bry, loc, cit., p. 26d, 
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suffering in men and animals, and as never having succeeded in 
learning Arabic or any other dialect of the country. (t) Muvts- 
calcu, on the contrary, found Teso and CHatmattan to be 
affectionate and grateful pupils, always ready to improve them- 
selves. Both of them, especially Teso, had 4 great taste for music. 
’ ‘Two years after their arrival in Europe, they knew how tu read and 
write. Their adoptive father showed, in 1874, to one of lis eol- 
leagues, two letters entirely worded and written out by them 
without any help whatever; the fac-simile of these specimens was 
inserted in the proceedings of the Congress. (*) They had not, 
however, forgotten their mother-tongue and could supply M. 
Mistscatcut with several hundred words and various information 
enabling him thus to draw ups» grammar which he considers as 
similar to that of the Niam-Niam language. (*) 


What have these Akkas become under the influence of a Euro- 
pean climate and of an education to which they were submitted, for 
the first time, these representatives of that ancient and wild race that 
has settled down at two or three degrees from the Equator? 
Evidently the question is of great interest, and we must feel grate- 
ful to M. Grouront for having replied to it in detail. (*) 


Teno has always borne up very well against the cold winters of 
Veronn. Cwarmatzan hos had ague and cough pretty often; he 
also suffered from rheumatism for the first two or three years, but 
both are now perfectly well acclimatized, (*) and so 1s also Saipa. (*) 


(1) Lec. cit, p. 126. 

(1) Log, cit., pep. 302 and 303. 

(3) M. Mrxrecaccnt used to converse with them in Arabic, which they 
speak Auently. 

(*) @0 Akka vieeati ia Jfalia, loc. cit. This memoir was written in 1830, 
five yenrs after that of Count MINtcALcHi. 

(8) dd, p. 407. 

(*) M. Grenrour thonght that be could discover, Bae simple inspecti 
of tiie hemi, that it Bag geri somewhat longwr. 2 pli se of tae 
bust and the measures, necessarily approximative, which I took of this plaster- 
cast, do not, to my mind. justify this opinion. 


A casting was taken of Teno, and his bust can be seen at the 
Museum. By comparing it with the-photographs taken in 1874, we 
see that he has lost somewhat of his infantine looks ; his forehead 
ia less prominent, though not so slanting as with Natvoug.. In 
that respect he comes closer to Boscgi. Prognathism is rather more 
defined, but the other features are hardly altered, (+) 


These two Akkas have kept a sensitive and unsettled disposi- 
tion; like that of children. (*) They are fond of play; their 
motions are rapid, and, in their Promenades, they like ty ron at a 
_ double-quiek pace. (*) 


Teno is more affectionate and studious, and has always behaved 
himself well. Crarnanuan is more intelligent, but has occasionally 
showed himself spiteful and revengeful. They have, however, 
never quarelled with their young friends, and they love each other 
most tenderly. 


Both of them have been baptized and are observant of their 
religious duties, though their spiritual leader does not consider 
their sentiments in that respect ay very deeply rooted, (*) 


They have now completely forgotten 
very nearly all the Arabic they knew. T 
but experienced at first great diffic 
containing two z (bellezza, caressa), 


They have a great sense of emulation, and, at school, have shown 
themselves superior to their European companions of ten and 


their mother-tongue, and 
hey speak Italian fluently, 
ulty in pronouncing words 


(1) GiGLIOL, doe. eit, p. 410, 

(9) Loa, cit., p. 400, 

(3 The above could also apply to Saypa. However she w ‘ trepiat 2 

Ad a eda her Conn iy men. She temainod Agieedesn. pe Wha ch 

eee ea er oe, ks festa fe Gat 

fond of playing children. (Granny. fae, cit., pa. 1 ms) ee ae ey 
(*) fd, p. 400, 
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twelve years old. The notes which their professor showed to M, 
Grentors, prove that they went thoroughly well through the various 
compositions in arithmetic, parsing and dictation. (') Countess 
Mtstscatcnt gave music lessons to Tevo, and M. Gionrort heard 
him play, onthe piano, some rather difficult pieces, with s certain 
amount of feeling and a good deal of precision. (*) 


In short, we may conclude that, in spite of their small stature, 
their comparatively long arma, their large bellies and short legs, 
the Akkas are real and true men in every respect; those who had 
looked upon them as half-monkeys must be now completely ‘un- 
deceived, 


Conclusion.—The foreing facts scem to convey a few general 
considerations which I will now briefly summarize. 


In proceeding from Senegambin and Gaboon towards the land 
of the Gallas and Monboutons, we have verified the true existence 
of human communities characterized, all of them, by a small 
stature, a comparatively large and rounded head, a lighter 
complexion than that of Negroes proper, and by similar instincts and 
cistoms. With M. Hamy, we must acknowledge that these 
groups areas many specimens of aspecial race, the Nrouriios, who 
are, in Africa, the representatives of the Asiatic and Indo-Mclane- 
kan Negritos. 


The ancients evidently possessed more or less accurate infor- 
mation respecting these Negrillos, as well as the Negritos. They - 
were the African Pramtres, but they had been placed in three 
geographical localities where they are no more to be met with now- 
a-days. In order to find them, we must look to countries which are 


-_s 


(1) CHAImALLA® had chiained 10 ( maximum figure ) for dictation and 
caigraphy i Tepo, also 10 for dictation. Their other notes are §/10and 9/10 
except for the solution of arithmetic: — in which CHAINALLAH comes 
down to 7/10 and Teno to 6/10. We: nd here again a proof of the inferiority 
of Negro races with regard to science. 

sit) id. p. 208, Their education has unfortunately been stopped at present- 
QHAIRALLAB and Teno make part of the household in the Mtwisca; 
cn family. ( GreLrout. lor, cit.) 
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much further from Europe than was supposed in olden times; more. 
over, these Pigmies appear to us now as forming isolated agglomer- 
ations far apart from each other. Lastly, in one of these homes 
at least, we are able to witness at present the decline of the face 
and its fusion with a neighbouring element, which is constuntly 
increasing in strength and number. 


All these facts recall vividly the past, and the present fate of the 
Negritos must naturally be relegated to the samo causes. They 
show us that, in days gone by, the Negrillos were more numerous 
and formed more compact and continuous communities, and that 
they must have been driven back and broken up by superior races. 
Their history, if better known, would moat certainly beara great 
resemblance to that of their Eastern brethren, 


What we know of the latter induces to believe that, in the lands 
where they are still to be found, these Negritos have preceded the 
races by whom they have subsequently been oppreased, dispersed 
and almost annihilated. With regard to Negrillos, similar facts 
must carry with them the same conclusions. We are thus brought 
to accept as most probable that these small and brachycephalic 
Negroes originally occupied at least a great part of Africa 
previous to the full-blooded Negroes characterized by dolicocepha- 
lism and o larger stature, The latter correspond with the Papuas, 
while the Negrillos are the Negritos of Africa. 


This comparison does not arise sim ply from a superficial inspec- 
tion of the African and Indo-Melanesian Negroes; it is also - 
justified by the detailed study of skulls which rendera evident 
the striking connection existing between the two treat anthropo- 
logical formations which represent the Negro type at both extre. 
mities of our continent. {') 

How could such a narrow resemblance have occurred between 
populations which are separated by so vast 9 space and by such 
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numerous and different rmces? Are these affinities the simple 
result of a common origin? This interrogation, and many others 
too, had been uttered, even before the late discovery of Negrillos, 
which has made areply more urgent than ever. I regret to say 
that the present state of science does not allow us to offer a satin- 
factory «olution to this problem, assuredly one of the most curious 
among the many points connected with the geographical distribu- 
tion of the human race. (') 


The study of these small negro races suggests one more retlec- 
tion. 


When alluding to Pigmies, the ancients mixed up with true 
facts many exaggerations and fables. Modern science, misled at 
times by its own strictness, and, dwelling solely on the unaccep- 
table points of these traditions, rejected in a lump all the 
statements regarding the dwarfs of Asia and Africa. Thé above 
proves that science was wrong, and this mistake teaches us a 
lesson. 


When there is a question of traditions, of lezands connected with 
people less learned than we are,and especially with wild popula- 
tions, it is but right to examine them thoroughly, however strange 





(2) Logay has studied this question from different pone of view, andl 
has developed with much science, the theory that African Negroes 
have we _penatrated into Asia and Melanesia through oa alow influxion which 
haa heen accomplished by sea. He attributes a great influence to the 
Malagney semeasaticen ( The Ethnology of the Indian Archipelago ; The fons 
nal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastera Asia, vol. TV, and EtAnelogy of the 
Indo-Pacific faianda, vol. VIL) FLOWERS is inclined to admit that the small 
black rice which sprung wp in et ri derseaiuect en re es of erp hoe spread itenfl 
Enat and West in Melanesia ani tall Negroes are descended 
from it, ( On the Osteology sat Afinition af he Natives of the Andaman 
Istends; The Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol TX.) ALLEN also 
derives the African Negroes from Asin and endeavours to prove that they have 
left traces of their passage in many parta of intermediate countries. ( The 
Original Range ofthe Papua and eres Races; The Jowrnal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute. vol, VITL) arses Bean ype ae that ai oo 
eooupied, in Africa tc 
Scaled, fn former tin « arp of ind which extended doa ole, pad) 
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and singular they may appear at first. Many of these accounts 
contain interesting and true information which is often concealed 
under superstitions, mistakes, forms of language or erroneous in- 
terpretations. The duty of the man of science is then similar to 
the task of the mincr who separates gold from its quartz, Very 
often he also, with a little work and cautious criticism will succeed 
in redecming, from a heap of errors, some important truth. 





VALENTYN’S DESCRIPTION OF MALACCA. 
———S_=— 


[ The following p. is a translation by Mr. MC.tea, Govern- 
ment Translator, of ALENTYs s Account of Malacca. — 

A portion of this has already appeared in Locas’s Journal, Vol. 
IV, but as it appears that it was never complete, aud matter was 
omitted which some might find interesting, and, further, that the 
translation was not altogether to be depended on, I have thought 
it worth while to insert a trustworthy translation of the whole 
with «a few notes, | 


D. F. A. 1.) 


ABSTRACT, TRANSLATED FROM FRANCOIS VALENTYN’S 
HISTORY OF MALACCA (ANNO 1726.) 


The town of Malakkn is situated in 2° 20" northern latitude 
and on 102° 207 longitude, on the Continental Malay coast, which 
lied easterly of the East coast of the great ‘abun of Sumatra, 
about 5 miles itetgnee ?| in a straight line from the opposite shore, 

Protemy and the Ancients gave it the name of “Terra or Regio 
Aurifera,” which means “the country rich in gold,” or of “ Aurva 
Chersonesus,” ie. “The Gold Peninsula,” making it appear at 
about the llth deuree, where it is joined by a narrow isthmus to 
Tenasserim and Siam. It ia the most southern territory of Indin, 

It is situated on the point of a neck of land, between which and 
the N.E. coast of Sumatra is a fine sound, known by the name of 
the Straits of Malukka, or otherwise, by that of the Straits of Sin- 
gapore, after a very ancient town commonly called Singapura, 
it covers approximately an area of 1,800 paces in circuit, or of 
about one mile, and has a strong wall on the sea side of about 600 
paces long, being also protected by a solid stone wall on the N.W. 
or river side. ‘There is, moreover, a stone bastion on the N.E, side, 
ealled Sento Domingos, and there was another wall, called Tipad, 
built towarda the waterside, and extending to a strong round 

bastion called Sf. Jago, now gone to ruins; there were also other 
fortresses on the 8.5. side and two bastions, making it altogether a 
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; Z eo a 9% | 4 oe 8 
very strong place, but in time almost’ al) these fortifications have — 


gone to ruins. We do not mention their names now, as they will 


2 jee in the course of this description, 


The convent of the Jesuits, also called St Paul's Convent. was 


built higher up in town, and the wonnstery of the Minorires, 
otherwise called that of Madre de Dives, stomd on the adjacent hills, 
The territory belonging to Malakka extends over a length of 30 


miles, and over a breadth of abont {0 miles. There sre two inlete 


in its vicinity, ha dee Noon, (*) within a gun-shot from the town : 
and Sikw das Pedraa, ( °) from where they uot the stones to build 
houses, &e. with, beyond the range of gun-shot, ‘The Portuguese 


carracks and galleons used to anchor betweon these two islets in’ 


4 or 5 fathoms of water. (") nus 
On the North-West side of the tawn is a wall With a gate and a 


small fortified turret, and next to it a river, discharging inte the 


sea, with fresh water at low tide, but with salt water at high 
tide. Its width is 40 paces, and its current is gencrally pretty 
river on the East side, (4) , | 

The country on the other side of the river ( being on the same 
level with the land where the town is built ) is joined to it by a 
wooden bridge ; but the ground is yery awainpy on the South-East 
side, being generally flooded in the rainy thonson, with the excep- 
tion of a small piece alung the beach, which lies somewhat higher, 

There are in the town many fine and broad streets, but unpaved, 
and also many fine stone houses, the greater part of which are of 
wet time of the Portuguese, and built very solidly after their 

aahion. 

The town is built in the form of a creseent, 

There is a reepectable fortress of great strength, with solid walls 
and fortified with bastions, well-provided with guns, able to stand 
with its garrison a hard blow. (®) There are, in the fortress, several 
strong stone houses and pretty good streets, all remembering the 
Portuguese times, and the tower, erected on the bill, seems to be 


a8 Pélau Jiwa. | al 
(*) Palen (pel 
(9) Ooly about two fothome now. 
f # 
- ) The aa i 
48) The only remaina visible of this now are coutsined in the enei | 
Gateway (near tho residence of Mr. J. E. WESTERMOUT) which toe pao 
5 ae igngs but » Duteh date, vin, 16,0; this ia Probably what is left of the 
. called “ Baluarte Santiago" as marked in the old platos of the For. 





strong. It is commonly called * Chrysorant,” and there is Auother 


(*) nee of this now, except in the large drains near Kampong Jiwa, 
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still pretty stronz, though ita interior is falling into decay. This 
fortress, built on the hill in the centre of the town, is about the 
size of Delfzhaven. and hos also two gates, and though one of its 
sides stands on the hill, yet the other side is washed by the sea. It 
i at present the residence of the Governor, of the other officers 
employed by the company, and of the garrison, which is pei 
estrone. Two hundred years avo thia place was merely a fisher- 
mens Village (') and now it ia a fine town. 

In foriner times the town had a population of 12,000 souls; but 
there are now not more than 200 or 30) familias, some of which are 


Dutch and some others Portuguese and Malays, the latter living in. 


the most remote corners of the town in common attap huts. 

At a small distance from the town are aleo some fine honses and 
many well-kept covoa-nut plantations and gardens with fruit trees, 
the wreater part of which are owned by Malays. 

This town is remarkably well situated for trade, and these 
straits have been frequented, since the times of old, by much 
shipping, which still continues from Bengal, Coromandel, Surat, 
Persia, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, Siam, Tonkin, China, and from many 
other countries: the gross revenue in the year LG60 (consisting of 
10 per cent. import duty and 3 per cent. export duty, and some 
other small taxes ) amounting to 74,058.18 guilders. 

There arrived in that same year 116 Javanese vessels, besides the 
Danish, Portuguese and Moorish vessels. | 

_ This place is very convenient for our vessels passing through the 
Straits of Singapore guing from Japan to Bengal, Coromandel, 
Surat and Persia, and also for vessela bound for Batavia coming 
from those places. 

The place is not very productive in provisions; everything must 
be imported from other places, with the exception of fish and some 
kinds of fruits, 

The productivences of thix place ia very poor, compared to that 
of the Coust [ of Coromandel |, Bengal, Ceylon, 4c. ; and the sur- 
rounding country bears a barren aspect. 

It is also not safe to venture in the jungle, as it abounds in 
wild heasta, ’ | 

One of my friends, Mr. vaw Naansses, told me, that it once 
had happened to him in person to fall in with a tiger accidentally, 
pnd he was sure on several other ocensions of being in the neigh- 
bourhood of one of these animals, for it was only in thatcase his horse 


(1) ie, about 1525, or 14 years after the Portuguese took it, in which 
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got unmanageable. There are, moreover, many elephants and other 
wild beasts. This same gentleman has told me also, that lie onee 
saw a tiger which made a leap ata deer that tried to esea him 
in the water; the deer did escape, and the tiger was dragged down 
by an alligator. 

The Enxst India Company has a Governor at this place, who has 
supreme authority over all the officers and over all the affairs. He 
ix assisted by o Supercargo (as second in rene) an Attorney- 
General, (1) 2 Paymaster, and a staff of officers similar to those men- 
tioned in our account of Amboinn, performing almost the same 
duties and receiving the some pay; there are here, besides, several 
“ Opperhoofden” (Commandants) of other places or factories, which 
are under theauthority of this Governor, aud also an eapoctal 
“Shahbandar ” or Collector of the Custom-house duties. 

A Council of Police is constituted from among these offivers (as 
aldo already mentioned under Amboinn) forming the Government of 
this territory; another Council administers the law: and a third one 
all the ecclesiastical affairs. 

The Malays of these countries are commonly called “ érang 
di bawa angin,” i. ¢., “the people below the sand " (to leeward), 
or else “ Ensterlings,” whilst those of the Occident, more especially 
the Arabe, are called “ drang atis augin,” 0," people above the 
wind” or Occidental#; this is not that there are no other tribes of 
that name, but that these two nations ure the most renowned, the 
moat ingenious and the most civiliand of that race, 

“The Malays are the most cunning, the most ingenious and the 
politest people of the whole East, 

Whether they have been thus called after the country, or whether 
the country hos been called after them, will be shown by and by, 
when we shall have traced their origin as for back as possible, 
producing it from their earliest history, 

They are of a rather pale hue and much fairer than other na. 
tives of India, also much kinder, more polite, neater in their man- 
ner of living,and in general so charming, that no other people can be 
compared to them. Their language, Hohe Meléyu,¥¢. the M ati 
languape (whether called after the people or after the counters 
was not only spoken on that const, but was used through tee 
Whole of Indin, and in all the Enstern countries, asa lan yuage 
understood everywhere ond by every one, just as French or Latin 
in Europe, or os the Lingua Franca in Teal or in the Levant, 










to such an extent even that, kuowing that uguUage, OMe never 








“(9)” Prokurear-Genornal. 
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will be at a loss, it being used and understood in Persia, nay 
ven beyond that country on that side, and also aa for as the 
Philippines. | 

And if you don't understand this language, you are considered 
& very badly educated man in the East, whilst the Malays ore 
accustomed to study it, trying their utmost to enlarge their know- 
ledge of it and to learn also the Arabic; even some among them 
the Persian language too, and those who are more studious still 
atrive to obtain the knowledge of the Sanskrit, the mother-language 
of moat of the idioms in the East. 


_ The Malay is spoken nowhere so correctly and so purely as 
here, though there is still a great difference between the Court 
language and that of the lower class, The language spoken by the 
courtiers is eo swelling, so interlarded with Arabic (to show their 
erudition in that language ), and differs so much from the common 
pure language (the former being the adulterated language), 
‘Since every nation, that speaks this common or low Mala hia 
mixed some words of their own language with it, that it would not 
be understood by the common péople, for which reason it is used 
only by princes, courtiers and priests, and therefore considered as 
the language of scholars. It ia by nature a very pleasant, sweet, 
charming, and yet o very powerful language to expreas yourself 
in. A lot of works written in that languaye, already mentioned by 
ns before, and several fine songs, in which they have transmitted 
many events of past times, ehow this plainly. 

The Malay men are generally dressed in a pair of trousera, with 
a broad blue, red or green garment, worn os a blouse, and » turban 
rolled round the head. 

They are commoniy of a very lively nature, but they always 
keep open a back door and are not easily to be caught, while they 
are witty and of great self-conceit. 

I do not know another nation m the Indies more cunning than 
the Malays and the natives of Macassar, for which reason they are 
not much to be relied upon. 

The women’s dress is almost the eame ns that of other Indian 
women, or like that of the Javanese women, and consists in a long 
gown, hanging down to their feet and very often also frstened 
abore the bosom under the arms, the upper part of the body heing 
neked. They tie up their hair in o bundle at the back of their 
bead, though eome have another hair-dress, almost the some as that 
of the Creoles. These women too are generally of a more exalted 
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mind than other women of India, and they excel also in loveliness 
and wit far above others. (*) reliness 


vx = = i 
(') The following pasenge is given in LoGax's Journal, p. 700, Vol. IV, but 
does not occur in my edition of VALESTYS, which is duted ce 
D. F. A. H. 


“ The other inhabitants are Portuguese, who are well known, or other 
“Indians, who have been already doseribed as Chinese, Guzeraties, Benga- 
“lis, Coost-Moors, Achinese and others. 

“ The commoditics produced here are these :-— : 

" AKelémbak,* Agila-wood and Camphor in the Kingdom of Pahang, Tin, 
“Gold, Pepper, Pedra de Porco (Query, Bezour stones ¥), Eluphant (tusks), 

" The imported goods consist of :-— 

“AM sorts of cloths, more especially Potas Maloyu, or Malay cloths, 





“ Surat cloths Coast Chintz. 
" Bengal cloths, Opium. 
“ Guinea cloths (coarse Red Woollens. 

+ blue calico.) Copper, 
r Bafta rotated Reals ot eight [Spanish dol 
“ Bafta Broteja. fe of ely 70 dal- 
“* Bethilis.§ : lars ¥). 


* Tho charges of the garrison and other expenses run very high, some 
*‘ times os much as 200,000 guilders (2 tounen poudl, theiseiase of which 
mM > that the clear income during the year is often much leas than the out= 
"* Tiky. : 

“In the year 1664 and during several years, the expenses Were much — 
“higher and it was thought proper to reduce the strength of the garrison 
“and bring the expenses within the sum mentioned, 200,000 guilders, 
“ Subsequently it was deemed proper further to reduce the exponditure by 
“40,000 guilders. Orders were given by their Excellencies in 1669 to 
“reduce the extent of the fortifications onda certain Ensivn (Paumidrig) 
was established there from the 17th of J anuary of the year and entrusted 
“ ~~ the duties of sy: pase - 

* Marsprx quotes LOCREIRO apnins VALENTYS in supp re of £. = 
nih ne Sct nc no eta) ca 

roth fine tree, abd are merely difforent qualities ar! m difference 
en a Lact he aeowe rer th | a , peared = aiferena 

ot “keémbok” is the heart «: the “kambija" tree, known alan ce scot 
banjra kubbur. " The heart of the “ chémpaka” tree, Sime ine Be 
thri, " while the heart of the *kirns” tre produces wll the varietica of 
“ goboru,” which are #8 foll'owa:—Iist quality, very black, “—Jampar:" the 
and “—tandok" or “—asisit: :” the Sri “7 wongkeng” of “—tniya :** 4h which 
ja not marketable, but is used privately, ja the refuse of the Grd and is called 


Half wool, half cotton. 


A fine [odian Linen. roteja—place where it was made ? 
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‘Sereral other factories are under the Governorship of Malaka, 


of which some are in this country and others on the East coast o 


Sumatra, and the Upperhoofden COnsnrasniante) of those Settle-, 
ments were sent thither by the ¢ 


avernor of this place and by his 
Vouncil, hese factories are Peirah ( Pérak ), Keiduh ( Kédah ), 


—Oodjong-Silang, (*) and Andragiri. (*) 


-Peirah, the firat named Settlement, situated on this Malay Coast, 
wis subjected to the ae of the Queen of Atajin ( Acheh ) 
aud was only kept for the tin trade: the Hon'ble Company had 
aopointed there an Underfactor, to purchase that mineral fr rewuly 
cash, or to barter it against cloths at fifty Rix dollars the dither, 
but the nature of that people is very mean and murderous, which it 


has shown by murdering in 1631 all the people of our factory at_ 


that place. ‘Their Honours have often been compelled to order the 
Governors of this Government ( Malakka) to break up quietly 


' that factory and its lodgings, and to try to find an opportunity to 


avenge this abominable piece of roguery, which was carried 
out afterwards, and which we will meution with every particular 
later on. 
The second outer-foctory is Quedah ( Kédah), also situated on 
this Const almost opposite Atsjm. We hnd there also an Under- 
factor and a Settlement to barter tin, gold and clephants for the 
Hon'ble Company; bot this small i areiots. mive us ileo now and 
then so much trouble, that we have been obliged to break up this 
factory too, -_ ; 
We shall meet with the two other factories in our history of 
Sumatra, 


[Here follows a list of the Governors and principal Officials 
| of the Government of Malacea.} 
LIST OF THE 
GOVERNORS OF MALAKEA. 


Johan van Twist, Governor and Extraordinary Mem- 
ber of the Council of India, . ~1641—1642 
Jeremins van Vliet, Governor and Extraordinary _ | 
Member « f the Council of India in 1045, ”. 1649-1646 


1) Commonly known as ‘ Junk Ceylon.” 
9 Sess 
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Arnold de Viaming van Ontshoorn, Governor and 
Extraordinary Member of the Council of India, 


‘Johan Thyssoon Paijart, Governor and Extraordi- 


nary Member of the Council of India in 1657, 
Johan van Riebeek, Commander and President, 
Balthasar Bort, Commander and President, 

Promoted to Governorship, 

Extraordinary Council of Tain in 1670 and 

Ordinary Council of India in 1678. 
Jacob Jorissoon Pits, Governor, 
Cornelis van Quaalberg, Governor, —... 

Extraordinary Council of Indin in 16832. 


Nicolaas Schaghen, Governor and ea treetiary 
Council of Indian in 1652, 


Dirk Komans, Director from Sth January till 26th 
November, ... 


Thomas Slicher, Governor aaa Briedordinary Connell 
of India, 


Dirk Komans, Director froth 18th October. 1691. | to 
lat October, 1602, 


Gelmer Vosburg, Governor, 
Govert van Hoorn, Governor, 


Bernard Phoonsen, Governor and Ratvaondinaey 
Couneil of India in 1703, 


Johan Grotenhuys, Director from 18th Jeary i to 
22nd May, 


Karel Bolner, Governor, 


Pieter Kooselaar, Governor and Ectreondinay Coun. 
cil of India im 1707, 


Willem Six, Governor, 
Willem Moerman, Governor, 


Herman van Suchtelen Governor, 


1645—1646 — 


1548—1602 
1652—1065 
1665—1668 
1608—1679 


1679—1680 
1680—16584 


L684—1686 

L686 
1656—1091 
1691— 1692 
LG2—1607 
L697—1700 
1700—1704 


1704 
1704—1707 


1707—1700 
1709—171) 
1711—1717 

1717 
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SUPERCARGOS OR SECUNDAS, 
Johan Verpoorten, 
N. Snoek, ( asserts that he saw here i in 1643 a wo- 
wan 150 years old ),* 


Gerard Berache, 
Johan Goesens,... 


Gerhara Herberts, ) These two have been Super- 7] ... 
Balthasar Bort, \ cargos at the same time, pee 


Michiel Curre, (instead of Bort, with Herberts). 
Gillis Syben, re 
Joannes Maasix,... 

Francois Sandvoord, 

Henrik Schenkenberg, | 

Dirk Komans, (sometimes acting 45 Director ) 
Adriaan Lucassoon, 

Francois van der Beke, 

Pieter de Vos, ... 

Abraham Douglas, - 

Philip David van Sfeckalon,. 

Gerard Huychelbosch, 

Joannes Grotenhuys, 

Antoni Valkenier, 

Herman van Suchtelen, 

Antoni Heyusiue, 


Gerard Voogd, 





CAPTAINS (OF THE GARRISON.) 
Laurens Forcenburg, 
Tiana Cruger, Captain-Lieutenant, 
WN. Femmer, 
Jacob Palm, Captain- Tiputdnent: 
Christiasn Trekmeyer, Captain-Lieutenant, 
Nicolaas Oostenrode, Captain-Lieutenant, 
: redible tion 
of 120 a few years ago: he sind $0 the Rsleneee 
and told his son that he was born in 1176. 
this year, 


Pik See there are 7 deaths 
have been nnable to obtain satisfactory proof in regard to 
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1641—LH2 


1642—1645 
1646— (?) 
(2) —1656 
1656—1661 
1656—1657 
1657—1658 
1661—1664 
1664—1669 
1668 
1668—1670 
1684—1691 
1691—1692 
1692—1693 
1694— 1606 
1696—1700 
L700—1702 
1702—1708 
L7Oa—1704 
1706—1709 
1709—1711 
1711—1716 
1717 


1641—1642 
1643—1663 
1680 
1708—1709 
1709—1711 
i711 


other day of the death of a manat the age 
could read 


haar eg Fe Returns for 
at the age of: 100 years, but I 
them. 
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SHAHBANDAES. 


Jan Janesoon van Menie, 
Emanuel du Molin, 
Michel Curre, 

Francois van der Beke, 
Johan van der Leli, 

Dirk Vouk, . 

N. Tempelaar, ... 
Samuel Cras, 

Johan Bernard, 





1641—164H 
1656—L660 
1660 
1683-—L692 
L705 
1700—17T12 
1712 
1712—1716 
1717 


ATTORNEY-GENSERALS (FISCAALS GENERAAL.) 


Gerard Herberts, 
Balthasar Bort, 
Johan van Zyll, 
Emanuel da Molin, 
Gillis Syben, 
Balthasar Bort, 
Emanuel du Molin, 
Gillis Sijlen 

Gilles Syben, 
Abraham den Back, 

Jacob Martenssoon Schagen, 
Jacob van Naaresen, 

Picter van Heledingen, 


, short time these: 
i all together, | 


BARRISTERS (FISCAALS INDEPEX DENT.) 


Arnold Hackins, 
Arnold van Alzem, 
Abraham van Kervel, 
N. van Loon, ... 
Rutger Dekker, 

KN. Crommelyn, 

BN. Siberama, 


8 o 

a 
Bee 
hae | 


.. (1656—1657 


LGtl 


i649 


1650—1655 
1655—1656 
1656 
1656 
1656 


1657—1661 
1661—1669 

1669 
1G83—1684 
1694—1685 


1690 
1695—1703 
1708—1711 

1711 

1712 


1712— (9) 


() —1717 
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Jacob de Cooter, 
Jan Claessoon Cloek, 
Thomas de Vos, 
Adriaan Lucassoon, 
Jacob Jorissoon Pits, 
Jacob Splinter, 
N. Hex, 





SECRETARIES. 


Balthasar Bort, 

Gillia Syben, 

Abraham den Back, 

Matthys Sonnemnaus, 

Jan Pas, 

Samuel Cras, 

N. Lispensier (for a phork-€ gine “ad interior’ "). 
N. Cotgtre, | 





WAREIOUSE-KEEPERS. (* Winkeliers.") 
Jacob May, 
Karel Verwyk, ... 
Dirk van Lier, ... 
Johan van Groenewegen, 
Johan Mazzia, 
Nicolans Muller, 
WN. Bokent, 


COMMANDANTS (“Opperhoofden”) AT PEIRAH, 


This Factory re-established in 1655. 


Isaak Ryken, 
Pieter Buytzen, .. 
Cornelis ran Gunat, 


1641—1643 
1657 
1657—1658 
1655—1661 
1661 --1663 
L663 
1717 


1645—1649 
1649 —1656 
1656— 1664 
Loa 
1680 
17i)}—17 19 
1712 
L717 


1641—1642 
1642 
1656—1655 
1658—1659 
1650 
1662 
1691 


1655—1L656 
1656 
1656 


es 
| 


Pucorysbodoned in 1850 ond recsablined i 1080,- 


Johan Massis, ... beat on - tee 16 : 


Abraham Schats, 


Johan Massis, . 


Adriaan Imonssoon, 


Balthasar Bort,... 
Joannes Zacharias, 
Michiel Curre, . 

I ohan Maexia, 
Nicolaas Maller, 


Michiel Curre, .. 
Kornelis van Gunst, 


| Michiel Curre, ... 


Abraham Schata, 


~ Cornelis van Gunet,, 
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_ OPPERHOOFDEN ( Commandants ) AT OEDJONG SALANG. 


Cornelis van Gunst, iA! we ... 1650—1658 
Taeob Jorissoon Pitz, oA ie .. 1658—1660 


The factory broken up in 1660, 


OPPERHOOFDEN (Commandants) AT KETDAH ( Kedah). 





‘Pieter Buytzen, Aan 5 ae 26046 =10b8 
Pee) 1656 


Claassoon Draey (This Factory waa quietly 
broken up in December). 


Incob Jorisson Pits (sent thither as Tax-collector; but 


the roadstead remained bloekaiod till 1660), ... 1057 


{I have found, moreover, in some of the documents in the 
Archives of Malacca the names of the following Officers, besides 


those mentioned above -— 

Jacob Kerkhoven, Underfactor, — ... «1 660— L662 
Henrik van Ekeren, Supercargo in igor, 

Jacob van Twist, Sense) i 333 1656 
Sebastinan Cledits, Ensign, .. a + 1657 
Jan van Ea, Ensign, ...- Si — L662 
Bernhard Vink, Ensign, a ct 1662 
Jon Meke, Surgeon-Major, 1662 
Willem Cornelissoon, Surgeon-Major, i in the Fortress, 1662 
Henrik Pelgrom, Ensign, 1710 
Pieter du Quesne, “= oF Tes 1711) 


COMMISSIONERS (known for having done something noticeable here.) 


Justus Schouten, _ ity Si e 1641 
Pieter Boreel, ... rs ee is 1642 
Johan van Feylingen, a i Pr 1646 
Balthasar Cojeth, a a a 1709 
Isnnc Massie. oo + 

_N. Elards, 





The island of Dinding ialonged also to the jurisdiction of 
Malakka, and its Chiefs were also appointed by the Governors of 
Malakka, 
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To know Malakka thoroughly and to be fully instructed of those 
particulars which have made it renowned, we must trace its 
origin and foundation, and disinter for posterity, from the darkness 
of antiquity, all that has been buried by the lapse of years and by 
oblivion, or most probably by want of opportunity. 

ff T had not been so fortunate as to secure some very rare books, 


written in Arabic, which cannot be got now forany money, 1 


would not have been able to inform the world of those particulars 
about Malakka, which are now here mentioned, and which we are 
sure that but very few people could make known to mankind, 
while among thousands ( of men) who know the Malny language, 
there is hardly one able to read it, when it is written in Arabic 
characters, and still less to understand that bombastic Malay, 
mixed with so many Arabic and Persian words and sentences, 

Those books then are called “Tadjoo Exslatina™ or" Makola Segalla 
Radja,” ic., “ The Crown of the Kings,” “Misa Gomifar"and™ Kituh 
Hantoowe™ or “ Hangtooha,” (") ic., “The Book Hantoowa,” common- 
ly more known among the Malay scholars under the name of * Soolalef 
Exsalathina,” thatis, “ The Book of Heraldry or Genealogical Register 
of the Kings" (viz., Malakka Kings). These three gems (which are 
now only foundin very few libraries ), though full of fictions and use- 
less stories, are considered, however, among us asthe best historical 
descriptions written in the Malay language, and which are not only 
most useful to learn the Malay thoroughly, but in which are also 
to be found many useful things about the Javanese, Malay and 
other Kings, not mentioned by another author. The Mohamedan 
Princes in India and their Priests ore almost the unique possessors 
of those works, and it is the greatest difficulty in the world to get 
possession of one copy. But I have pot them all, ns 1 have men- 
tioned already before, whilst speaking of the Malay language. 
Though we find in the two first mentioned works and in some other 
books, particulars clearing up many obscure points, yet the last 
one mentioned is in this respect the best one, while it cives us all 
the particulars from the very beginning, even from before the time 
that it (Malakka) was built, and in quite a decent style ( for 
natives at least). | 

(*) Hang Tiah.—There were nine of these “ hangs,” champions, of whom 
an account may be found in Lerpex'’s “Malay Annals.” Caawrusp 
apenks contemptuoual of it nen historical work, which it no doubt deserves: 
but it ia weeful for the insight it affords into the national customs and man- 
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[ really don't know the author of the book Hangteoha, but I 
must admit it to be one of the most decent Malay works I ever 


have read, of which we will communicate to our readers a sum- 


mary as briefly as possible. | 

If we want to trace scrupulously the origin of the Malays, it ts 
worth while to find out first, whether they derive their name 
from the country (the Malay Coast and the town of Malacca) or 
whether that country has been called after them. 

They lived first on the great island of Sumatra (called in 
former times Andelis(*) andalso Moningcabo, (*) till it was discover- 
ed that this was the name of only one kingdom of this island) and 
there more especially in the kingdom of Palimbang, situated on 
the inner west const, at about 8 degrees latitude, opposite the 
island of Banca, on the river Malayoo, which runs all round the 
mountain Mahameroo, (2) and thence downwards to the river Tétang 
and so on into the sea. 

* Every one hearing the name of the first mentioned river, would 
feel inclined at once to think, that those who had settled there 
had been called after the said river “ Orang Malayoo,” i.e., “ the 
Malayoo people, people living on the river Malayoo,” others however 
suppose that that river (also called Mallajoo and Maladjoo) has 

weived its name from this laborious, industrious, quick and hasty 
people, while the Malay word for laboriousness and quickness ts 
also Maledjoo. But it is my opinion that the Malays got their 
first name from that river, and that they have given that name 
afterwards to several coasts and countries where thoy have 
settled, though the whole of this country (then nothing but 
fishermen ) has been subdued by the King of Siam, of whom 
some of these natives have rid themselves a long time afterwards. 

After having been settled here for some years, without knowing 
anything about a King to govern them (an obscure eriod, about 


which nothing has beeu mentioned by one author ), but not quite 


pleased with this place, and not always having been left uomolested, 








(1) More commonly “Indalas” or “ Andalas.” r 

(a) angkiben, or Ménangkérban, os to the origin of which nome 
various legends exist, e.g. fight between tiger aod buffalo, latter winning ; also 
fight between gigantic Javanese buffalo and buffulo calf, latter victorious; 
ngnin when Raja was first instituted at Bukit Guntang Pénjaringan a buffalo 
with golden horns and hoofs issued from o hole in the und with a herd 
of followers, but returned to it before his pursuers couldcatch him and so 
“minang kirbau.” 

(*) Mahamirn, the Hindu Olympus. | , 

* This and much of what follows has already been criticised by competent 
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Bes how reg Souant it more advisable to elect a King (and such the more 
. whil. 


rhile they had greatly increased, whilst still heathens) which first 
r King had the name of Star Toort Bowana. ‘) This Prince has ruled 
€ them 45 years, and pretended to be a descendant of ALEXANDER THE 


Great, to whom Demawo Latnur Dawaxo (*) (who then ruled the © 


Malays as a Prince of leas fame) resigned his sway, in considera- 
tion of his illustrious lineage and while he was a descendant of 
a such a renowned Prince ; this happened in about LL6O a.c. (or 
‘aa some years before), i os 
The Malays crossed underthis Prince (Str Toort Bowinxa) from 
the island of Sumatra to the o posite shore, now the Malay Const, aud 
more especially to its North-East pot, known as “ Ordjong Tanah,” 
that is, “ the extrem ity of the country,” and known among peogra- 


4 pe as “ 4tr baad” which means in Persian “below wind” (to 


cl, eeward), hence receiving a long time afterwards also the new 
a, name of “ the people below wind" ( to leeward ), orelae “ Baster- 
. lings” (above all the other nations in the East), from this 
‘4 so-called promontory where they had settled again, the same 
—" name having been given afterwards also to some of their 
a: neighbours or other Easterlings. This country has generally been 
known since that time by thename of “'Tanah Maliyu,” ie, “the 
we Malay territory” or else “the Malay Coast,” comprising in a 
ivf a ge sense all the country from that very point or from the 
“sy 2nd degree till the 11th pee North latitude and till Tenasse- 
i rim, though, taking it in a more limited sense, only thal country 
a) is understood, which now belongs under the governorship and juris. 
a diction of Malacca and its environs ; they are also considered above 
; oll the real and original Malays and they are, thorefore, aleo called 
a “Orang Maldyu,” ic, the Maloys, whilst all the other Malays, 
—s either closely or far off, as those of Patani, Pahang, Peirah, 
a Keidah, Djo OF, Bintam, (*) Lingga, Gampar, (*) Hare, and 
=" others in this same country or on the islands of Bintang{") 
(') ~ Sri Tribudna” and “ Sri Trib‘huvena"—Malay Annals, Levon. But 
Geawrunn accepts “StiTurl Ruins,” and on theauthority of fer vitae 
a | _ ati ernst Tiiri tree of the world” as the meaning, His firstname was 
} a ad ber p= mu F 
‘ (*) Lébar Dann. “Démang" a (Chi avanese }.—. 9 Lah 
:.. nut" Chetan Bron Lat oe Dimang Lébar 
= ‘ gery gr river and recent of that name in Saeeee Ge ee 
— Gy Saban ae cette s hy 8. of 8i hich is a: 
‘ reer: the island * by S. of Singapore, on which is a prominent 
Hill visible from Singapore, and alon tow | aT ie 
wy Pla Penyingats ene oe an, ongsie of which on the W side of it, Hus 
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Lingga (*) (on the Southof Malakka ), orin Sumatra, are also 
called Malays, but always with the addition of the namo of the 
country where they come from, as for instance: Malayu-Djohor, 
Malnyu-Patani, &e., &e. 

Now, this is that famous far-renowned country considered by 

many ancients-and even by many people now-a-days, to be that 
very ancient Ofir, the country from where King Sotomox gout 
the gold and the other Indian curiosities, mentioned in the H. 
RSeriptures, and consequently called by the ancients “Megio Aurt. 
fera,” ie., the gold const, the gold region. 

Ie is certain that, leaving Ezion Geber and passing through the 
Red Sra and so along the shores of Arabia and Persia and from 
there azain along the Coasts of Malabar, Coromandel and Bengal, 
and so on, skirting along the coast, from one shore to the other 
and finally along the Kingdoms of Arracan, Pegn, Siam and 
Trnnaserim, till the Malay Const, this could be done without a 
compass ; but we have amply shown in our first volume and in 
ather places, that it was not this Coast, which was meant by that 
Ojir, but that it must have been very likely the island of Ceylon. 

The Malays, after having remained at that place for some time, 
built there their first town, calling it Singapura, and a small 
gound on the South side of the,same town still carries that name, 

The King of Madjapahit (an empire of Java ) was in those days 
one of the most powerful Princes in those quarters. He was not 
only feared on the island of Java, but he had conquered aleo many 
pluces in Java Minor and in Sumatra and had extended his do- 
minion over several other provinces. (*) 

Mailjapahit then being one of the first and must celebrated cities, 
not only of Java, but of the surrounding islands too, the ambition 
of its Prince induced him to drive this new people out of their 
country, and consequently to attach a new pearl to his crown. 
He atiacked them several times with large forces and thus forced 
them to fortify their place more and more. 

Sint Torr: Bowana died in 1205, after having ruled them As a 
brave Prinee during #8 years, and was sneceeded by Pavorka 

(1) On this island is Diick, the seat of the Johor sovereign after the aban- 
donment of Johor Lama. The occurrence of the names Bintam Lingga and 
Bintang Lingga together, would suggest perhaps accidental repetitions, rutier 
thin the inference that Bintum was for Batam, the latter not being well 
known, while Beutan may in connection with Lingga. This is evidently the 


“wearer enya Appia asa ; 
(?) And bad had communication with China after defeating Chinese 


expedition sent against him. 
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Preanam Wina as their second Prince. This one did not govern 
them for such a long space of time; be died after a period of 
15 years. He did nothing of importance, only extending the 
recently built town ond fortifying it a little more, so aa to be 
able to withstand better the plots of the mighty Prince of Mad- 
japahit, who did not leave him im peace. 7 

He died a. bp. 1223, and was then auceeeded by the third King, 
Stet Rama Wikanram. ‘This was a. oung and brave King, who 
ruled them during 13 years with moderation, and who commene- 
ed to be feared all round, but he died very suddenly in 123i, 
to the great grief of his people, who liked him very much. 

His successor was Stet Mana Rasa, who was the fourth King 
and who also made a very good firure and extended the town 
greatly. He governed them 124 years with great care, and was 
also very much liked by his subjects and feared by his enemies, 
He died in 1249. | 

That same year Srat Iskanpen Suan was elevated to the crown 
in his place as the lost King of Singapura. He resisted the 
mighty King of Madjapahit in the first three years of his reign, 
bat was.eo hard pressed by him at the end of 1252, that he had 
to abandon Singapura and to migrate higher up to the Nurth aide 
and from thence to the West wide of this country, where he laid 
foundation of a new town in 1253. Including him, five kings had 
ruled in Singapura during « period of 91 yeara. Heembellished 
that new place gradually to such an extent that, among the three 
great and celebrated cities in those quarters of the East, this place 
was considered afterwards to be the third in rank, or next to 
Pasi in Sumatra, which stood second nextto Madjapahit. He 
ealled this new town Malakka, after a certain tree—* Kajoo 
Malakka,” or the Malnkka, otherwise called the Miradolan or the 
pentagonal tree. While it happened that he commenced to build 
the town * at the very spot where he had taken some rest under 
such a tree, whilat waiting there till the dogs dislodged the yame, 
one day that he was hunting in those environs, all which particn. 
lara are told at large in the boek Hentoowoh. ‘The former Kings 
of Madjapahit, not yet satisfied with the conquest of Singapura, 
crossed to the opposite shore of the island of Sumatra and took 
there the kingdom of Indragiri. Since then, they have al- 
ways made one of the Javanese princes, related tu them, King of 
that realm, and we shall find afterwards one of the Kings of 

* Mr. MaxweEct has drawn ctiention to the existence of a simian exend 
amongst the Gusarstis. (Journ. Roy. A. 8, Sooy, XIIL NS). ian 
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Malakka az a King on ¢hat throne, invested with that authority 
by the Kingof Madjapahit. 

In the meantime this town ( Malakka) and this renowned people 
increased under this prince rery sanen in importance and in pow- 
er, ie it was this King who laid the foundation of a permanent 

‘ingdom. 

He lived till 1274 4. vp. and died after having governed 
this people during 25 years, having swayed the sceptre three years 
in Singapura and 22 years as the first King of Malakka, feared 
by his neighbours, and beloved by his subjects. _ Sultan Macat 
suceeded him that same year as the second Malay King at 
Malakka. | 

This prince died after a short reign of two years, and on his 
death the Malays had been governed 115 years and 6 months by 
Heathen Kings. 

Ho was succeeded in 1276 by Sultan MonamMen Suan, the seventh 
King of the Malays, and the third of Malakka, who was the firet 
Mohammedan Prince of Malakka; he became famous, while he 
strongly propagated this new religion and greatly enlarged his 
empire during the 57 years that he governed this kingdom. 
~ It seems that it was he who transferred the name of Malajoo to 
the adjacent islands of Lingga and Bmtam or Bintang, South 
of the Promontory of the Malay Coast, and that he made that 
name famous among the natives of Djohor, Patani, Keidah (other. 
wire called Quedsh), Peirah and of other places even on the 
opposite coast of Sumatra and Gampar (?)and Harn, and that the 
inhabitanta of those quarters, feared him so much, that appa- 
rently all their countries were then already subjected to him, 

Not satisfied with those conquests, he married in the last years 
of his reign, the Princess of Arracan, heiress of that King, thus 
subjecting that kingdom by inheritance, installing the Prince, whom 
he appointed there and who had been selected among the Malays 
Mangkubomi, ié.e., Chancellor of the Kingdom uf Malakka. 

He died ap. 1228. after having reached a very advanced age, 
leaving to his son Sultan Apoo Suan (the cighth King of the 
Malays, the fourth of Malakka, and the second Mohan:medan King) 
a peaceable kingdom. But this Prince did not possess it a very 
long time, for he was stabbed by the King of Arracan in 
1384, after a reign of-but one year and five months, leaving the 
een in the same condition as his father had left it to him, 

¢ was succeeded that same year by Sultan Moparar Suan (8s 











(1) Eampar, see note (4) page 64. 


none of his predecessors governed so long as he did, viz., 7 


*Seame under-tho rule of the Kings of: Malakka,. w 
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the ninth King of the Malays, the fifth of Malakka, and the third 
Mohammedan King). This King governed his people with great 
sagacity and very carefully. ies 
He shewed his sagacity in leaving to his people a book full of 
sublime rules and maxims, called “The Statutes of Malnk ka," and he 
has given also many proofs of his valour during his reign of 40 years. 
A very mighty Prince, called Boonatsaa governed in Lai the 
Kingdom of Sivm (then called Sjakarnan or Sornan). 1 
This King: who had ove powered the countrica all round his 
empire, having also received reports of the celebrated commers 
cial town of Mualakka, was jealous of its rise, challenged it ta 
surrender, and when King Monaran would not submit to him, he 
ordered his General Awr Issaxan to attack it. A 
. A fierce battle ensued between these two Princes, or rather 
between their Generals, but Sit Nana Dirisa, the General of 
Malakka, behaved so valiantly, that ho forced the Siamese to ro- 
treat with great loss and shame, ‘That King of Siam died soon 


afterwards, onil was succeeded by one Cuvranpsy, who did not 


leave the matter, but, again attacking the King of Malakka, be- 
sieged the town for the second time; but he was as unfortunate as 
his predecessor, and was also defeated by the samo General of 
Malakka, who gave him sneh a severe blow in driving him Away 
from the town, that he too died of chagrin a short time afterwards. 
It waa at this time that the town of Malakka was considered 
the third in rank with Madjapahit and Pasi, among the renowned 
cities In those quarters of the East, : 
This Prince gorerbed this kingdom with much glory for some 
years more, and died in 1A7+4. | 
He left his soa as his successor, who was first commonly called 


Sultan Anovi, but called afterwards ( when he became Ku 


) 
‘Sultan Masson Suan, He was the tenth King of the Malays, the 


sixth of Malakka, and the fourth Mohammedan King. Many 
important things happened in these quarters during his rei ni, and 
years, 


The Kingdom of Indragiri on the East const of Sumatra was 


still under the supremacy of Madjapahit in the bevinning of the 
“reign of this King, but when Maxson Suan had marries Ravi 
“Gata Tszixpwa Kinana, the daughter of the King of Ma 
© dnd a Princers of great celebrity, that King bestowed thi hing. 


djapahit 
dom of Tndragiri upor his son-in-law, and in this manner Indragiri 
| ho governed it till 
we came here. 


The King of Madjapahit was at that time (1380), 80 powerful 
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ihnt he rather ought to have been styled an Emperor than s King, 
while there were so many Kings submitted to his supremacy, that, 
when they appeared in his council, he had to show to every one 
of them their seat according to their rank. He gave the first seat, 
the place of honour next to him, to the King of Daha; the second 
seat to the King of Tanjong Pura (Java), who was also married 
to one of his danghters, Nasa Kusawa of Nyart Kasvma and 
who has succeeded him as King of Madjapahit; and the third seat 
was the place of the King of Malakka, his other son-in-law. | 

King Maxsoe Stan made alao an alliance with the Emperor of 
China, and married his daughter. After this union he declared 
whr with the King of Pahang and conquered his kingdom. 

At that time Malakka was the first, Pasi the serond, and Haru 
the third city in those quarters of the East: these places were 
famous, excelling in power and importance, Afterwards he declar- 
ed also war with the King of Pasi, one Satwatanptiy,® and defeated 
him too, | | 

A short time afterwards, about 1420, Krars Saman.oora, King 
of Macasaar, sent a flect of 200 sail with astrong army to Malakka, 
to wage war against that place, but the Laksarcana or the Admiral 
of King Maxson Suan attacked the enemy go valiantly, that he 
compelled him to retrest, and he rotired to Pasi, which place he then 
besieged, ruining the country all round it. 

The said Samsanauprs, King of Pasi, afterwards had differ- 
encea with his two younger brothers, who drove him from his 
kingdom, compelling him to take refuge with this King of 
Malakka (Maxson Suran), who took him under his protection, 

He besieged Pasi for the sake of this Prince, nd recomyuered for 
him his kingdom and its chief town; but afterwards he (Satvanan- 
pix) would not submit to Masson San. 

His reign thus passed in constant wars and military troubles. 

He died in 1447, leaving his son, Sultan ALEDDLS as his suc- 
ceRsor, 

Ile was the eleventh King of the Malays, the seventh of Malakka 
and the fifth Mohammedan King. 

His reign lasted a) yenrs,’ but it does not appear to me, that 
‘he performed anything memorable. It moreover seems to me 
“that, under his-rule, Malakka must have submitted for a short time 

to the dominion of the King of Siam. ' 

He died in 1477 and was then succeeded by Sultan Manwep 
Suan, who waa the twelfth King of the Malays, the eighth and also 
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the last King of Malakka, and the sixth Mohammedan King. 
He governed this people during 36 years, of which 20 yeara in 
Malakka and afterwards 7 years more in Johor. It was under 
his reign that the Malays threw off the Siamese yoke, and such 
in 1508; but we will see that at large in what follows. 1. 
Tt was also during the reign of this King, that the Portuguese 
arrived for the first time at Malakka, and conquered the country. 
For the sake of evidence and to clear up the matter, we will mention 
all those great events from the beginning and treat in due order 
that part of the history of Malnkka and of its Kings till the time, 
when wearrived in these regions. 


ARRIVAL OF THE PORTUGUESE AT MALEKEKA. 


The Malay historian is not quite correct, when he states that 
the Portuguese arrived for the first time in these quarters, more 
especially in Malakka, in the beginning of the 30th year of Sultan 
Maumup Suau's reign, for, adding 29 years to the date that he 
ascended the throne, i.¢., 1477, the first arrival of the Portuguese 
should have happened in a.p. 1506, and it is fully evident from 
what follows, that they first came here not earlier than two or three 
years after that date and that they did not conquer Malakka 
earlier than five years after that date, viz., ap. 1511. This Prince's 
reign was Soueraunaey alonger one in Malakka and not such a 
long one in Johor. 

King Emuanven of Portugal ordered in 1508 Jacon Sequerma, (* 
one of his Admirals (according to Marresvs it was the Admiral 
Diparcs Lorrs), to go with 4 veasels of his flect of 16 sail to 
Malakka to make a treaty of friendship with the King of that coun. 
try, then Sultan Mauwvp Suan. 

Arrived at Cochin, he first went in 1509 to Sumatra, touched 
at Acheen, and finally arrived thence at Malakkas. 

He met King Maumvp at that place, who had then just revolted 
from the King of Siam, under whose dominion the Malays had 
been for a short time. SkQverma, os soon as he had drop- 
ped anchor, forwarded one Henovemvs Terx+ rma (*) with a present 
and with ao letter written in Arabic from King Ewasvet, request. 
ing the enid King of Malakka to allow him (Sequvetwa) to carry on 
trade in amity. which the King granted him at once, 

No sooner had Seqvuremma made a treaty of friendship and of 


(?) This name is still met with bere. . 
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commerce, than the Moors and Arabs pointed out to the King that 
the Portuguese did not come here to trade, but that it was their 
intention to drive the Prince out of his kingdom. They spoke 80 
in fear that, when the Portuguese were once allowed to trule hera, 
their own traffic by means of caravans from Cairo and Alexandria 
in Ezypt and to Europe, would be totally ruined. 

‘They nspersed the Portuguese character to the utmost, and told the 
King that they had acted in that very manner at Cochin, Cana. 
noor, (rus and other places, that they had seized upon the eaid 
countries and had built fortresses in all those places to vindicate 
their rights. 

The consequence of these instizgations was that Manmup at 
ence made up his mind to violate his word and to break the treaty 
already made with Sxquerna, and he intended to invite him with 
his pesipel officers to a dinner and to kill them all at that party. 

The Moors thought this plot to be cared out as easily as it had 
been easy to their cunningness to persuade the King to their pur- 
poses, but we will see that they did not succeed so readily as they 

ad imagined. | 

True, Srqvetra had already accepted the invitation, but, in the 
meantime, having been informed of the said plot, he pretended to be 
nniwell and betrayed nothing. 

The King had also allowed Sequetma to have a building on 

shore. in which house Roprtuo Araxoe (*) had already established 
himself as the Superearzo, for the trade of the Portuguese. 
‘The Chinamen living here and a Persian woman had informed 
Seqvetma in time, by means of a tailor, of the intended treachery, 
but at first neither he nor his companions would believe that it was 
true, and they went on courting the girls in the town behaving 
unchastely. 

One Nakhoda Brava and one Isvree Mutts, (2) a Javanese Raja 
(1 really don’t know how to spell these names), the wealthiest inha- 
bitants of this place next to the King, meantime did their 
best to kindle this fire and to confirm the King of Malakka more 
and more in his hatred to the Portuguese. They made splen- 
did presents to the King and to his uncle, thus trying to o stain 
their villainous object ; but the Admiral of the King of Malakka, 
an honest man, fully disapproved this shameful treason, and main. 
tnined that the King was obliged to keep the treaty at least as long 
as these new customers had not given him a reason to do something 









( According to the Cxnmentaries of ALBUQUERQUE, “ Ruy de Araujo.” 
9) Utimiati, a Javanese title, 
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of that kind with some appearance of justice: but all his persun- 
sion, though well-founded, Aad no effect, 

Whon Manuvo heard that his first plot had failed and that the 
-Ppriocipal reason that Sequema had not come was, that the pro- 
mised spices had not been forwarded to hin, he sent him worl that 
he wonld despatch at once the crafta with the goods, Srarernta 
seemed to be pretty well pleased with this messave, but he for his 
part stationed at the same time some of his boats on four different 
Places xo as to be prepared for all eventualities. | 
_ The King sent some embarkations with soldiers besides, who 

were hidden onder the victuals and provisions, He ordered more- 
over some of hia people to concen! their arms under their garments 
and to try to vet access on board of the vessels as dealers in enta- 
bles, and to take hold of the opportunity a8 soon as they perceived 
a columu of smoke going up in the town, 

Pereva Marresva tells ua, that [svuree Merso had ordered his 
cousin, one Patiacoos, to kill Seqgverma, while Seqvema had put 
his trust entirely in that man and admitted him freely into his 
presence, 

When everything had been properly arranged, the crafts paddled 
to the vessela; they created suspicion, however, by ascending the 
vessels with too large a number at once and Gracta px Sousa 
noticing this stopped them anid sent Praptisasp Magentaan to 
ReRuRtA, to warn him that there was something suspicious in the 
Wind, 

IsuTi Meris and his men, eight of which alroady surrounded 

Seqvetna, who was playing at chess, stood anxiously waiting for 
the signal on shore, viz, the column of smoke. Seqvetns, though 
warned by Magennaay, did not cure at all about it, he only ordered 
a Mate to ascend the mast to see if the boats, which had their 
freight, were on the way back already, and continued his rane 
ns passionately as ever. Still the signal was not given, and 
when the Mate, who was in the mast, saw that o Malay drow 
his Kris and that another made a sign to show the first one, that 
it was not the right moment yet, he warned Seqguetma at the to 
of his voice, that those Malays were merely waiting for a sina 
to effectuate their plot. | : 
_ Segquerea called out for his arms just in time and drove the 
enemies overboard, who, astonished and wild that their attempt 
cee had fuled, jamped in their boats and hurried away from 4 
TEeSSL |e. 

The signal on ebore was given just after they had left the vea- 
selx, and the consequence was that those who had stil] stopped 
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straggling in the town, were murdered unmercifully. Twenty of 
them fled to the house of Roperao Aganos (1) and Frawcrsco See- 
mayo, and having got a boat in time escaped the massacre. 


Whilst Sequerea and his officers were still deliberating with 
each other about this wicked deed, the King and the Bandahara 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer) sent an Ambassador to the 
veasels to apologize for what had pappene, offering to pun- 
ish all the culprits and to deliver unhurt all the Portuguese 
who were still in Anaxce's house. The very first thing that Se- 
queres did, was to claim, that those Portuguese should be surron- 
dered at once, but seeing that the King was continually using 
subterfuges and that his ships got gradually surrounded by a great 
many native crafts, blocking him up imperceptibly, he thought it 
more advisable not to stop any longer, but to weigh anchor, not 
only to avoid a flageant breach of peace, but also not to miss his 
return to India through the Ganges, by the passing of the mon- 
goon, But when he received the intelligence, that p'ALwema 
(together with whom he had been dispatched ) had returned home, 
he too went back to Portugal. The famous Arronsus ALBUKIRK, 
who had been appointed Vice-Roy in 1500, had resolved in the 
meantime to conquer Aden, in compliance with the orders 
of his Sovereign; he consequently first sailed with 23 vessels, 
manned with 500 Portuguese and 600 Natives of Malabar to 
Ormius, intending to take the usual way, but, prevented by contrary 
winds, he had to put it off an to take another resolution. He then 
conquered Goa and made peace at Ormua. 


Jacon Mespes Vascoxsen, backed by several other ship-masters, 
wanted then to go to Malakka against the advice of ALRUKIREK and 
actually started torealizethat plan; but Aneuxim« had him brought 

be k by main force, imprisoned him ond dismiased several of his 
advisers, 


He made at the same time a treaty with the King of Pacem 
Pasi) and insisted upon the extradition of Nakhoda Beova; but 
this one having escaped before he could be surrendered, the 
Port e at once pursued him and succeeded in overtaking his 
ship, he waa killed after havingdefended himself very bravely. 

. The following curious fact occurred at his death, viz., that no 
blood was to be seen first, though he had been stabbed through ; 
but it was discovered then, that he wore a blood-stanching stone 


 () Seenote (1) p71. 


he did not want to interfere with their festivities, sent to inquito 
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ina bracelet, (*) and na soon as that stone had been removed from 
his body, the blood gushed from his wounds. 

It was about that time that the King of Malakka, who owas 
still a, vassal of the King of Siam, threw off. that yoke. 

He ( Atnuxinx ) sailed to Malakka on the 1st August, 
1511. The Chinamen of that place were kind enough to 
warn him of an attempt already planned there beforehand 
acainst him and promised at the same to assist him, whilst the 
King sent him a proposition of peace a4 soon. ns he had eaat anchor. 
The King of Pahang (the Portuguese pronounce it Pan ) to whom 
Manwvp. daughter had been betrothed a short time before, was 
also at Mulakka, when ALnukink arrived there and it was on the 
wediling day at ihe very moment, that some of the allied princes, 
who had been invited to witness the marriage, were led round, 
seated on a marnificent triumphal caron oO wheels, that he dropped 


ANC WO, 


The sight of the arrival of AnnvKine’s fleet disturbed the King 
aad all the wedding guests; the majority of them being natives 
they wanted to run away at once, but the King, hearing that 


of him, with what kind of goods he could serve him, upon th ich 
he sent tho reply that he did not want any new goods, but that 
he merely came to demand the Portuguese who were «till there 
and those goods which had formerly been detained so deceithully, 

The King, who had certainly about 9,000-brasa suns in the town, 
tried to put him off with promises and to protract till his fleet, 
Which had left for an expedition, should have returned, and there. 
fore told him, that those Portugucse had escaped ; but ALnuKInx, 
not inclined to’ be put off with that excuse and receiving not even 


‘the slightest news of his companions on shore, ordered at onee to 


sot fire to some houses in the town and: to me native embarkn, 
tions, nud thus compelled the King to deliver to him immediately 
Anaxck aud the other Portuguese, whilst he assured ALBUKIRK, 
that he wished mist ardently to be at pence with him. But when 
Ananog had warned ALuvKine not to trust the King, he claimed » 
lace where he could build a fortress, which the Kinp promised 

im to his choice, putting it off however constantly, eing that 


eet In gold. sail to be made “of the bones of certain animals which were called 
“cabelas (also cobois) that arebred in the mountain ranges of the kingdom of 
“Sinm, stil the person who carries these bones eo that they totioh kin ok cain 
1, Bower lose bis bloot, however many wounds he muy receive, si long ss they aire 


 * kept on him. 
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» the King tried again to deceive him, he ordered to set fire to his 
palace. Then the King begged to make peace and accepted the 
terms made by Ateveirk, who demanded the delivery of all the 
Portuguese, the restitution of the stolen goods, and the indemnifi- 
~ eation of the expenses for two fleets, which had been despatched 
this way ; but the King's eon (whom Marresus has named ALLoprN) 
and the King of Pahang declining to accept the said terms, ALav- 
KreK ordered his troops to attack and to plunder the town, and to 
spare only the properties of one Nrvacwerc and of IsuTinvris, 
(who had already made peace with him before and had submitted 
to him) and of all the Javanese who stood under his orders and of 
a few other individuals, who were hia allies in town, The King 
having been wounded personally dismounted his elephant and fled, 
and «0 did the King of Pahang too, and they never relurged again. 

A fow days afterwards he and his General Astoxro p’Anneo (’) 
attacked the town for asecond time; a fierce battle was fought, but 
» Abneo conquering a certain bridge put the Malays to flight and 
Aipuxinn made his entry in the royal palace where he found that 
the King and his household had already fled. 

Autonrs having collected the fugitives, was defeated for a 
second time and compelled to flee to the island of Bintan (situated 
spposte to Singapore), where he fortified himself in spite of its 

rince, 

The Portuguese, once masters of the town, plundered it thoroughly, 
capturing among other things the 94000 brass guns. Tho 
booty seized at Malakka was so rich, that one fifth of it, i.e., the 
part reserved for the King (of Portugal), amounted to 200,00") 

ucats. 


Anvximx appointed Raja Isuttsutts, head of the Moors, and 


Nixacuerv, head of the other native inhabitants; he fortified the 
town, opened the place for the trade, and built of the tombs of the 
Kings the first Christian Church, devoted to the Annunciation. 

He sent the nows of this conquest to the King of Siam, who 
was very much pleased, that his disloyal vassal had been punished 
so severely, he congratulated ALnuKIgE on his success and beg- 
ged him to make an offensive and defensive alliance. The Laxa- 
mana (or Admiral of Malakka) came to beg him also to consider 
him a friend, assuring him, that he had tried to disaunde the King 
from making war, and Avevkime pardoned him also, 

And behold now this proud Mal «ka, the glory and the success 
of the Malays! 


©) Commentarico—ALovgvenQve, “ Dabred.” 
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__ The fugitive King Mans up did not die of grief (*) (as it is nsserted 
by the Portuguese), but he had fled in 1511, to the North-East side of — 
the Southern Promontory of the country, after having ruled Malakka — 
for 34 years; with hima period of 252 years was completed that 
this country had been under the sway of Malay Kings. He com- 
menced to build # new town at that place (the third one built by 
and gave it the name of Johor, after the Arabie word “Johor” 
perhaps, which means “a pearl” also “the fine human shape.” 

He founded a new empire there, the Kings of which from that 
date were no longer styled Malay Princes or Kings of Malak! » but te 





°- 


Kings of Johor. He reigned two years at that place, died in 
1513, and was succeeded by his son, who had not the name of . 
Autopsy (according to the Portuguese historians), but who haa 
been mentioned by the Malays as Sultan Ausep Suau, in their 

genealogical register of the Kinga of Malakkn and Johor. He 
was the thirteenth King of the Malays, the first of Johor, and the 
seventh Mohammedan King. p ut 


| To be continued, J | _ 
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THE LAW AND GUSTOMS OF THE MALAYS WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE TENURE OF LAND. 
INTRODUCTORY. 
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fi. HERE are, probably, few subjects connected with 
the Government of a Malay population which are so 
E* little understood by Englishmen in the Colony. a 
4%) the principles which account for the point of view 

|” from which these people treat the possession of, and 
rights in, land. Successive generations of public servants in 
the Straits Scitlements have been haunted by. a bug-bear 
known as “the Malacca Land Question,” which still makes 
periodical appearances, and is very fur from having been set 
finally at rest: it is mearly sixty years old and has derived 
from the joint forees of ignorance and neglect an extraordi- 
nary vitality. From time to time a great deal of well-meant 
labour has been employed in trying to bring Asiatic customs 
and English law into harmony without the aid of legislation, 
and it need hardly be said that the tnsk is an endless one. 
Two systems of tenure have been in operation in Malacea 
during the greater part of this century, and the present gen- 
eration of officinls have inherited a legacy af confusion in 
which time develops fresh combinations continually, — 

In all the provinces of British India, British Administrators 
have taken the native revenue system as the ground-work on 
which to build up a detailed und consistent structure of land- 
revenue administration. Native tenure has been fully recog- 
nised ; native law has been studied ; the technical terms used m 
the vernacular to express particular documents, tenures and 
native officials have been preserved and are employed im all the 
Courts ; nothing 50 fatal to the prosperity of the country and 
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so unsuited to the native mind as the introduction of Engli 


real-property law has been dreamt of. Why was the policy of 


Indian Administrators as regards Malacea directly con- 


trary to that pursued in British India? Principally, I think, 
because it was not soon enough discovered that the conditions 
of Malacca—an ancient Malay kingdom and then successively 


a Portuguese and Dutch Colony—differed fundamentally from 


those of the modern Settlements of Penang and Singupore, 


which had no population prior to their acquisition by the East 
India Company, and to which, therefore, an 4 law of land tenure 
might be applied without the fear of disturbing existing rights, 


interests, customs, prejudices or superstitions. Malacea has: 


never been the seat of Government during its occupation by 
the British, and the land laws and regulations formulated from 
time to time by officinis, more conversant with the English 
practice introduced into Penang and Singapore, than with 
native law and custom, have never really falfilled their pur- 
DOSE. 

Within the last nine years, certain Malay States on the West 


Coast of the Peninsula have fallen under the direction of 


British Officers subordinate to the Government of the Straits 
Settlements, and the latter are, therefore, to some extent, in a 
position similar to that of the Malacca officials earlier in the 


century. Unless future generations of public servants are to — 


be confronted by a Perak, a Salangor, or a Sungei Ujong 
“Jjand Question,” it is difficult to exaggerate the importance 
of studying very closely, and uuderstanding very clearly, the 
nature of native rights in Jand. There is even a danger of 
imbibing and conveying erroneous ideas on the subject by the 
use of English technical terms. 

The first proclamation about land issued in Perak under the 
advice of a British Iesident contained such terms as “ fee 
simple,” and in Larut, as early os 1876, land was being trans- 
ferred and mortgaged with all English legal technicalities by 
the aid of two or three ignorant scribes who brought printed 
forma from the nearest Ibritish Suttlement—Penang! It is 
perhaps doubtful if, to this day, the Malay law of land tenure 
and Malay thought and feeling regarding land are properly 

bod by Europeans im Native States, and, if not, there 
may be reason to fear difficulties in years to come, 
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Besides persons in the service of the Native Governments, 
who are brought, by their duties, into connection with native 
land-holders, there is an independent elass of British scttlers— 
planters, miners and others—to whom it may be important to 
| ae what rights in contiguous land their native nereopus 
may have, and how far they wre at liberty to alienate them. 

It has oceurred to me, therefore, that it may be useful to 
summarise, as far as 1 have been uble to ascertain it, the law 
relating to immoveable property in an saan Pa! Malay 
State, and to publish transluted extracts from Malay Codes of 
laws, as well as the judgments-of English Judges who have had 
to deal with the subject. I shall be amply repaid for the 
trouble which I have taken to examine the available informa- 
tion, and to arrange it in an intelligible form, if increased recog- 
nition and respect for the rights of native land-holders should 


be obtained thereby. 


(narren I. 
PROPRIETARY RIGHT. 


The customary law of the Malays with reference to the 
‘occupation and proprictorship of land differs little from that 
‘of other Indo-Chinese nations—the Burmese, Siamese and 

others. The natural condition of land in Malay countries, 
from Sumatra to Borneo,is characterised by dense forest, which 
demands no small labour and perseverance before a clearing 
is effected and cultivation commenced. Land is abundant, but 
the population is sparse ; there is no restriction upon the selec- 
tion und appropriation of forest land, and a proprictary right 1s 
created by the clearing of the land followed by continuous ancl= 


= 
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pahow™ Forest land and land which, though once cleared, 
has been abandoned and bears no trace of appropriation ( such 
as fruit-trees still existing) are said technically to he fanaA 
mati, or “dead land.” ie who, by clearing or enltivation, 
or by building a house, causes that to live which was dead 
(meag-hidop-kan jumi), acquires a proprietary right in the 
land, which now becomes fanaé Aidop (‘ live land") in contra- 
distinction to fanah mati. lis richt to the land is absolute 
as long as occupation continues, or ax long as fhe land bears signa 
of appropriation, 

This qualification of the right of the proprietor is the key 
to several important distinctions which help towarils the classi- 
fivation of the subject. Malays practice two kinds of cultiva- 
tion—eithor permanent cultivation ( wet rice-fields and plan- 
tations of fruit-trees) in the plains; or shifting cultivation 
(dry rice-lands and vegetable gardens) on the hills, Tn enl- 
tivation of the latter kind, the element of continuous oceupa- 
tion, and, therefore, a lasting proprietary right, ia wanting. 
Again, hetween wet rice-fields and fruit-plantations there is a 
wide difference in respect to the permanence of evidence of 
appropriation ; the former, if left uncultivated for a few years, 
are soon covered with brushwood and rank veretation, in 
whieh are harboured vermin of all sorts, to the injury of the 
crops of contiguous owners, and shew no signs, except the 
absence of heavy forest, of ever having been cultivated ; tlie 
latter, on the other hand, even if abandoned, do not disappear 
for many years, not, in fact, until the insidious growth of jun- 
gle chokes aud kills the fruit-trees. Malay custom has, there- 
fore, fixed three years as the term within which wet rice-fields, 
if left uncultivated, shall remain subject to the proprietary 
right of the owner. If wet rice-land remains uncultivated for 
more than that period, it is open to the Raja, Chief or hend- 
man, within whose district it is situated, to put in another 


Se it 


*“ In practice there may be said to be but one original foundation f: | 
“tenures in Burma, viz, that the cultivated-land Saiies nog ures ia Fac 
"lute domin‘on over the soil, subject only to contrilmtion for the service of 
“the State, He ern alienate it by gift or sale, and in default of his piety 
it desconds to his heirs itt ths usual order of succession, The tithe to lard, 
“therevore, is essentially allotini™ British Burma Guzetteer, 1, 433. 








cultivator. Abandoned fruit-plantations, on the other hand, 
may be successfully claimed and resumed by the pryprictor, or 
hy any one claiming under him by descent or transfer, as long 
fs any nf the trees Survive, anil the proprictary right is not 
extinguished until all evidence of proprietorshiy is gone.* 

A general view of the tenure of land ina alay State has 
been given by Colonel Low ; { the State selected asa type of the 
rest being Kedah, as it existed before the Siamese cooqns — 
« The sovereign was lord of the soil, which the orang bindang, 
or ryots, cultivated ander regular tenures. The chief one was 
“termed surat pulus, wider which the occupier paid at the out- 
“set the price of one mas, or rupee, for every orlong of land. 
Te received this deed from the Raja, and it was stamped with 
“the chops of the latter and his ministers. It was in perpetul- 
“ty, and could not be alicunted, but was subject to resiin ption 
“by the Government if the possessor allowed the land to go to 
4 waste within a given period —sometimes thirty years. Instead 
“of a regulur quit-rent, each ryot capable of labour was sub- 
“ jected to a capitation-tax of 16 gantanga of paddy and one of 
“¢leaned rice, which would now be equivalent to nearly a 
“Jollar. This was occasionally commute! into a copper pay- 
ment.’ Unt Colonel Low fails to remark, what T believe to 
be the case, that only a small portion of the land of the State, 











® This is what [ have mrself observed in Perak, and have heard doelared 
| hy natives to be the et-tom of the country. Tt agrees with what Marspen 
says of the Malays of Sumatra :-— 

# Whilst any of tho (fruit-trees) subsist, the desocwlants of the planter 
“muy elaim the ground, thoush it has been for years abandoned. If they are 
“oat down, he may recover dawiges ; but if they have disappeared im the 
“eourse of tinture, the land reverts to tho public.” | 

+ Disertation on Pesca cavel Prurines Wellesley, p. 6. The practice of 
Ushi a written document has perhaps been borrowed by the Kedah Malaya 
from the Siamess: “A Cho . ‘oe, we cultivatur, who is desirous of clearing 
* erounil, applies to the headman of the village. ‘The latter shews his written 
“application to the proper officer, whe direets him to inspect the land and 
*neasure it, ‘The applicant, having cloared it, reovtves a written tith ; but 
“althouch he is sof in it tested absolutely with a right in perpetuity, etill 
“the land forme thereafter a part of hia real poner is alinuabie by deed of 
“gale, or by gift, and desccuds to his heirs at law. Trotn this it is clear that 
“the Eine can take advantage of so defective a title. Prescription is the 
“ owner's best safeguard." —Colonel Low, Journ. Ind. dreh., I, 207. 
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and that the best padi land probably, is held direct from 


the Raja by suru? putus, The restriction on alienation is, there- 
fore, limited in operation, and the doctrine of proprietary right 
ereated by clearing and eecupying is general. | 
The me fp as to proprietary right may be stated as follows :— 
I. There can be no proprietary right in tana mati. 
2. Tunak hidop is of three kinds :— | | 
(a) Land planted with fruit-trees (fanah kampong). 
(4) Wet riee-land (tanah bendang, or, sawah), 
(ce) Hill-land taken up for shifting crops (fanah huma, 
or, /adang). 


4. The proprietary right in kempong land endures during _ 


occupation and afterwards as long as any fruit-trees re- 

main as evidence that the land is tenah Aidop. 7. 

4. The proprietary right in fanah bendang. or sawah, lasts 
as long as the land is ceeupicd, and for three years after- 
wards. 

2 The proprieta 

season. 4 ; 
The rights of tenure in a primitive Malay settlement are 
thus exceedingly simple, if each proprietor is viewed as the 
owner of the piece of land which he has won for himself from 
the forest. ‘The sampong, or village, is made up of independ- 
ent holdings, and there is no such thing as 4 joint ownership, 
by the inhabitants of a villnge or tract, of cultivated lands, 
which is common in India. In long-established and populous 
settlements, the cultivated lands of which have been trans- 

mitted by descent for generations, there has, of course, been * 

time for the operation of all sorts of influences—the result of 

a comparatively civilised state of society—which have contri- 

buted to introduce fresh modifications into tho ample rules 

just enunciated. Thus, it will become necessary to cousider, 
further on, the right of the Raja to a share of the produce, the 

Hiatility of the proprietor for personal service, the right of the 

proprietor to sell and mortgage, the law of inheritance, &e, 


right in fanah imma, or ladang, lasts as 
long as the land is oceupied, which is usually asingle — 
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Cuarter IT. 
HUMA OR LADANG CULTIVATION, 


The most primitive form of cultivution known to the Mulays, 
and one that is practised hy numerous Indo-Chinese tribes, 1s 
the hill-farm system. * : 

‘The Malay peasant who does not possess a sowah, or wet 
padi field, or who, jossessing one, is unable, from want ¢ 
‘buffaloes or some other cause, to work it, selects a piece of 
forest land on the side of a hill and proceeds to clear it by 

first cutting down (fas) the under-wood and then felling 
( #hang) the forest trees. oe 

Work is commenced about March or April, and when the 
fallen timber is dry it is scton fire; i this is skilfully done 
and advantage taken af wind, the whole is rapidly consumed, 
leaving a clear surface for agricultural operations. Charred 

stumps stick up im all directions on the clearing, and some of 
the hghter timber is tumed to account in making a rough 
fence round the cultivated patch. UH ill-padi (podi humea ) is. 
then sown by dropping a few seeds into holes made at short 
intervals with a pointed stick, Many M slays prefer the /adang 
system, as it 1s called, to the wet cultivation on the phiins, for 
one reason, namely, the variety of different cdible vegetables 
which a fadang will produce. Tesides the hill-pads, he can 
grow on his farm bananas, Indian-corn, pumpkins and gourds, — 
‘sugar-cone, chillies, &e., &e. Sometimes the sane piece of 
Jand is cultivated in this manner two years running, but 
nenally new lund is taken up every year. | 

The Sekai and ether aboriginal tribes who inhabit the inte- 
rior of the Peninsula, also practise this <ystem of hill-cultiva- 
tion, and their clearings may be seen on the sides of the more 
distant mountains for re moved from the districts inlinbited by 
the Malays. Locax observed thissamong the wild tribes in the 
Sonth of the Peninsula, and has described their mode of clear-. 
ing and planting their /adang. 7 


*% The custom of ‘Chena’ furms is of extreme antiquity in Ce ‘lon. 
cas alluded MS in the Mahawanso, B.C. 161, ch. xxiii, p. 140.°—1a5-— 
5 & Ce ‘y fon, q + 4g. 

+ Journ. Ind. Arch., 1, 455. 
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This is, no doubt, the national Malay mode of azriculture, 
and characteristically cnough it is introduced into the legend 
which tells of the establishment of a royal line of Indian 
origin into Malay countries. The two peasant women whom 
the first Indian king meets when he descends upon the sacred 
mountain at Palembang, are described as engaged ‘nculti- 
vating « hill-garden ( der-/adong) where they plant hill-padi.* 
The successive processes of clearing, burning and planting 
appear to be carried out in Sumatra in precisely the same way 
ason the Peninsnla,+ 

Texssent’s deseription of “ Chena” cultivation in Ceylon is 
worth transcribing in full. It will be seen that he regards the 
disadvantages of the system as outweighed by its advantages :— 

“The process of Chena cultivation in this province is uni- 
“form and simple. The forest being felled, burned, cleared, 
“and fenced, cach individual's share is distinguished by 
‘marks, huts are erveted for the several families; and in Sep- 
“tember the land is planted with Indian corn and pumpkins ; 
“and melon seeds are sown, and cassava plants put down 
‘round the enclosure. In December, the Indian corn is 
“pulled in the coh and carried to market; and the ground is 
*re-sown with millet and other kinds of grain, chillies, sweet 
" potatoes, sugar-cane, hemp, yams, anil other vegetables, over 
“which an unwearied watch is kept up till March and April, 
“when all is gathered and carned off. Dut os the cotton 
“olants, which are put in at the same time with the small 
“orain and other articles that form the second crop after the 
“Tndian corn has been pulled, require two years to come to 
“maturity, one party is left behind to tend and gather, whilst 
“their companions move forward into the forest to commence 
“the process of felling the trees, and forming another Chena 
farm. 

“The Chena cultivation lasts but for two years in any one 
“locality. It is undertaken by a company of speculators 
“under o license from the government ageut of the district 
“nnd a single crop of grain having been secured and sufficient 
“time allowed for the ripening and collection of the cotton, 





Soave. Fiiyal As, — . vol. RAITT, N.S. 1 ‘Ol. 
+ Mazepey, Hist. wy Seton 62, “ 
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“the whole enclosure is abandoned and permitted to return 
“to jungle, the adventurers moving onward to clear a fresh 
“Chena clsewhere, aud take a crop off some other enclosure, 
“to be in turn abandoned like the first ; as in this province 
“no Chena is considered worth the labour of a second culti- 
‘“yatiof until after an interval of fifteen years from the 
“first harvest. | 

During the period of cultivation great numbers resort to 

“the forests ; comfortable huts are built; poultry 1s reared ; 
“thread spun, and chatties and other earthenware vessels are 
“made and fired; and by this primitive mode of life, which 
has attractions much superior to the monotonous cultivation 
“of a coco-nut garden or an ancestral paddy farm, numbers 
‘of the population find the means of support. It likewise 
“suits the fancy of those who feel repugnant to labour for 
“hire, but begrudge no toil upon a spot of earth which they 
“ean call their own ; where they can choose their own hours 
“for work and follow their own impulses to rest and idleness. 
“Tt is impossible to deny that this system tends to encourage 
“the natives in their predilection for a restless and unsettled 
‘life, aud that it therefore militates against their attaching 
“themselves to fixed pursuits, through which the interests of 
“the whole community would eventually he advanced. It 
* likewise leads to the destruction of large tracts of forest land, 
‘‘ which, after conversion to Chena, are unprofitable for a long 
“ series of years; but, on the other hand, it is equally evident 
“that the custom tends materially to augment the food of the 
district ( especially during periods of drought ); to sustain 
“the wages of labour, and to prevent an undue increase in the 
“ market-value of the first necessaries of life. Regarding it in 
“ this light, and looking to the prodigious extent of forest land 
“in the island, of which the Chena cultivation affects only a 
“minute and unsaleable portion, it is a prevalent and plaust- 
‘ble supposition, in which, however, I am little disposed to 
“acquiesce, that the advantages are sutlicient to counterba- 
‘lance the disadvantages of the system.” 

Fouses,* who also gives a full description of this system of 
“* British Burma, 281, “Lam uot wware thatthe adang mode of oultiva- 
* tion offers any other advantage to the Malays than that it is com tible with 
“ the enjoyment of a wandering life." —NEWBOLD, Straits of lf I, 268. 
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agriculture us it prevails among the Karens of Burma, regards 


as “their great peculiarity, which they possess in common ’ 


« with all the hill-races, not only of Burma and Assam, but of 
“the whole of India, their unsettled and ever-changing mode of 
life, which entitles them to the designation of ‘ nomadic cul- 
‘tivators.” To raise their scanty ape the virgin forests on 
“ the steep slopes of the hills must be cleared and burned ; but 
“the excessive rainfall washes the friable soil off the eurface, 
‘so that only one crop can be raised on the same spot until 
it has again become overgrown with jungle and a fresh 
“deposit of earth has formed,” ic, eee 

The same practice exists among the more remote and unci- 
vilised tribes in Siam. The husbandry of the people of Laos 
and of the Karieng tribe isthus described by Patuncorx :—“ Les 
“Lao choisissent un endroit fertile dans la forét voisxine, en 
“abattent tous les arbres,et y mettent le fen, ce qui donne a 
“Ja terre une fecondité surprenante.” *,...........--" Les 
“ Karieng, de méme que les Lao, ont coutume de couper et de 
“briler chaque année une certaine étendue de ln forét pour 
a pene: leur riz, changeant ainsi de place tous les ans, cé qui 
‘les oblige & construire souvent de nouvelles cabanes.”’ TF 

Cambodia furnishes another example :— 

““La culture par le défrichement et Vineendie des foréts 
“adoptée par les habitants sauvages de l'intérieur est encore 
“bien plus barbare ct plus regrettable. Ces pauyres gens se font 
“ une idée exagérée des proprié¢tés fertilisantes des cendres, qui 
 appartiennent, comme on sait, aux amendements utilisés seule- 
“ment pour introduire dans la terre les éléments minéraux 
i ax quelquefois lui manquent et qui sont nécessaires 4 la vie 
de certaines plamtes.’’.. ......-c0-c:encseereeren-phcndeys eanene pean! 
* Tis abattent tous les arbres dans une certaine Gtendue du bois; 
“ils les laissent sécher un peu, et les brilent sur place; ils 
“ étendent les cendres uniformément sur le sol atin de l'amender 
“un peu, et au début de la saison pleuveuse, ils font des trous 
“regulitrement espacés dans le sol, avec un morceau de bois 








* PaLLecorx, Siam, I, 40, 
_ t dd. b4. 
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« pointu, et dans lesquels ils laissent tomber quelques grains de 
«paddy qu’ils recouvrent d’un peu de cendres,”* é 

This is aleo “ the proper national mode of planting rice ’’ in 
the Lampong districts (Sumatra ), where such clearings are 
called by the Malay name /adang, corresponding with the 
Javanese “ fipar.”’ It is practised in Java also. T 

Further east, “ nomadic cultivation ” is still found, distin- 
guishing tribes of cognate origin, The Dyaks of Borneo 
repent year by year the toilsome operation of clearing forest 
land for their temporary farms, “ They do not suppose that 
# the soil is inany way incapable of bearing further oui ture, but 
“oive always o8 a Teason for deserting their farms, that the 
“weeds and wrass which immediately spring up after the padi 
“has been gathered are less easily eradicated than ground occu- 
-* pied by old jungle 1s prepared, They never return to the 
“same spot until after a period of seven years has elapsed, 
‘which they say was the custom of their ancestors.’ 

Among the hill-tribes of India, the same primitive mode of 
cultivation which Himulaic swarms have carried eastward to 
Burma, Sinm, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and Borneo, 
may be viewed in the very districts, perhaps, in which it origt- 
nated. The Kukis (north-east of Chittagong) cut down the 
jungle on the declivity of some hill im the month of March, 
and allow it to remain there until sufficiently decayed to barn 
freely, when they set it on fire, and thus at once perform the 
double purpose of clearing away the rubbish and of manurmg 
the ground with its ashes. The women now dig small holes 
at certuin distances in the spot so cleared and into each hole 
‘they throw o handful of different seeds they intend to rear.|| 

The Abors observe the same method of cultivation, but take 
three successive crops off it before abandoning it.4] 

In India and Burma the control of this practice has neces- 
sarily engaged the attention of district officers, and in some 
districts fiscal regulations have recognised this system of shift- 


Se SS 


* Le Royaume du Cambodge—Moura, I, 25, 26. 
Jowrn, Jad. Arch. V, G35. 

| Asiatic Rearches, VIT, 190. 

© Journ. Ind. Arch., TL, 236, 
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ing cultivation, ensuring thereby a reasonable revenue to the 
State. In the Straits Settlements, on the other hand, where 
the necessity of making every cultivator take ont a lease seems 
to have been the whole and sole guiding principle of the Land 
Office, the /adang or Avma system has never been recognised 
and regulated. It is still practised, nevertheless, in parts of 
Malacca at a loss of revenue to the Colony. In Native States 
on the Peninsula it is, of course, common. 

The following remarks on the temporary cultivation of hill- 
farms by certain tribes in India and Burma are extracted from 
Bapex-Powetn’s Manual of the Land Revenue Systems and 
Land Tenures of British India (1882), p. 102 :— 


* SuirrixG Cyu.rivation. 


“An account, however elementary, of Indian land tenures, 
“would be incomplete withoutsome notice of a customary hold- 
“ing of jungle land which is widely prevalent in parts of India, 
“but which is of such a nature that itis very doubtful whether 
“the term ‘land-tenure’ can with propriety be applied to it. 
“ T allude to the practice of temporary or shifting cultivation of 
“patches of forest, which has in some districts proved an obsta- 
“ele, or at least a source of difficulty in the way of making 
“arrangements for the preservation of wooded tracts as forest 
“estates, a work which modern science recognises as essen- 
“tial for almost any country, and especially a great continent 
“like India with its climatic changes and seasons of drought of 
“such frequent recurrence.” 

“In the jungle-clad hill country on the east and north of 
3 Bengal, in the Ghiits of the eastern anid western coasts of the 
penmsula, in the inland hill ranges of the Central Provinces 
e and Southern India, there are aboriginal tribes who live by 
2 clearing patches of the jungle, and taking a crop or two off 

the virgin soil, after which the tract is left to grow np again 
“while a new one is attacked, ; 

“This method of cultivation seems to be instinctive to all 
"' tribes inhabiting such districts. It seems to be the natural 
“and obvious method of dealing with a country so situated. — 

“The details of the custom are of course various, and the 
“names are legion. The most widespread names, however, are 
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¢jda’ in Bengal, * ‘hewar’ ( often, but incorrectly, dahyd) 
“in the Gentral Provinees, ‘Aenri? in Sonth India, and 
4 toung-yd? in Barma, | 

“Tn all cases the essence of the practice consists in selecting 
“ hill side where the excessive tropical rainfall will drain of 
“sufficiently to prevent flooding of the crop ani on which there 
‘is a sufficient depth of soil. A few plots are selected, and all 
“ the vegetation carefully cut: the larger trees will usnally be 
‘ringed and left to die ;—standing bare and dried, there will be 
“no shade from them hurtful to the ripening crop. The refuse 

"ia left on the ground to dry. At the proper season, when the 
“dry weather is at its height, and before the first rains begin 
“and fit the ground for sowing, the whole mass will be set 
‘‘on fire: the ashes are dug into the ground, and the seed is 
“ sown,—usually being mixed with the ashes and the whole dug 
“in together. The plough is not used. The great labour after 
“that consists in weeding, and it is the only labour after the 
“ first few days of hard cutting, to clear the ground in the first 
“instunce, ure over, Weeding is,in many places, a sive gud non, 
“for the rich soil would soon send up a crop of jungle growth 
“that would suppress the hill rice or whatever it is that has 
“ heen sown. ¢ | 

“ A second crop may be taken, the following year, possibly a 
“third, but then a new piece is cut, and the process is repeated. 


“Natcre or Rraut to weicn sucn PrRacric& Gives RIE. 


“ When the whole of the area in the locality judged suitable 
for treatment is exhausted, the families or tribes will move off 
“to another region, and may, if land is abundant, only come 
“hack to the same hill sides after twenty or even forty years. 
“But when the families are numerous, the Jand available be- 








*“ Jim la the general name uso] in offizial reports, but in reality this 
“name tact be entirely local. In fact no one namo can be applied. In the 
“Garo hills in Chittagong, in Goilpira, in Sontilis, and no doubt in every 
“other district where this method of cultivation is practised, there is a differ- 
“ent local name.” | 

+“ Bat this is not always the case, where the hill land has long been subject 
“to this treatment, or where the soil is peculiar; in the Garo hills, [am told, 

weeding ia not required.” 
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“comes limited and then the rotation is shortened to a number 
"of years—seven or even less—in which a growth, now reduced 
“to bamboos and smaller jungle, can be got up to a enfficient 
“density and height to give the soil and the ash-manure neces- 
~ sary. In its ordinary form, this method of cultivation may 
“give rise to some difficult questions. It obviously does not 
_ amount toa permanent, adverse occupation of a definite area 
“of land; nor does it exactly fallin with any western legul con- 
~ ception of a right of user, In some eases it may be destructive 
“of forest which is of great use and value, in others the forest 
“may be of no use whatever, and this method of cultivation may 
* be natural and necessary. The progress of civilisation and the 
“increase in the population always tend to bring this class of 
“ cultivation into the former category, and then it is very difficult 
“to deal with. It is impossible not to feel that whatever may 
“be the theoretical failure in the growth of a strict rizht, the 
“ tribes that have for generations practised this cultivation from 
“one range of hills to another, have semething closely resem- 
“bling a right; they have probably been paying a Government 
“revenne or tax—so much per adult male who can wield the 
“koife or oxe with which the clearing is effected— which 
“strengthens their claim to consideration. Jn creating forest 
“estates for the public benefit, the adjustment of foung-yd," 
“\ kumri,” “or “fit? claims has now become a matter of 
“ settled and well-understood practice. Inthe Western Ghats it 
“is becoming a subject of difficulty,* but the discussion of the 











**Alreuiy, in the Konkan, whole hill «ides hare been reduced to sterility, 
“while the soil washed by the heavy monsoon rains off the hare hill side, hoa 
“silted np and rendered naclesa, streama and creeks whieh were once navigable, 
* The difficulty ls that the tribes are always semi-barharous, and the task is to 
“induce them to overcome their apathy and take to Permanent cultivation, 
“ Unfortunately, aympathetic officials, peoperty alive to the necessity of kindly 
“treating these tribes, are usually totally blind te the real danger of destroying 
“the Ghat forests, or what is worse, professing to believe jt, the beljef have ta 
“real hold on them. To abolish this destructive cutivation, serious and wre. 
“tained! effort is necessary ; to get the people to settle down, and to proctire 
“for them enttle, ploughs, and seed-grain, Fequires liberal expenditure, Tt is 
“dificult to find officers who have the time or the zoal neocséary for the first, 
“and financial difficulties are likely to be in the way of the secdnd. An enaler 
“ooursola todraw harrowing pictures of the eufering caused to the tribes by 
“stopping their ancient cultivation, and to denounce the efforts of the Furest 
* Administration as being harsh and withont recognition of the ‘wants of the 
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“question would be foreign to my present purpose, whieh is 
© merely to describe what is in fact a form of land occupation 
“ or quasi-tenure.”” 


Cuarrer III. 
THE RIGHTS OF THE RAJA. 


Monarchical government was introduced among the Malay 
tribes by Hindu rulers from India, and o new element was thus 
added to the primitive structure of society theretofore existing. 
The settlement or group of settlements of individual eultiva- 
tors (each deriving his right to his holding from the fact that 
he and his family or slaves had reclaimed it from the forest ) 
who lived in tribes under elected Chiefs, or Penghulus, fur 
mutual protection, now became subject to the incidents of 
ria hg kingly government. : 
‘The rights of the Raja in the early Hindu kingdoms in India 
were :— 

~ sd, The right to a share in the grain. 
2. The right to collect taxes 
3. ‘The right of disposal of waste land. 


The proportion of the padi crop which the Malay Raja or 
Chief can claim has come to be fixed by custom at one-tenth 





of the grain, and payment can be enforced by seizure of the 
crop or land, A new qualification in the proprietary right of the 








“poole.” It is unfortunnte that the very foresta at the head-waters of streams 


“with dense growth and steep slopes, which forest economy most im 
“calla on us to presern are the very tracta in which this temporary cultiva- 
“ tion is most ed on," 
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land-holder has thus grown up in some districts. It was 
explained just now that. his right, which was based upon ori- 
ginal occupation, is ubsolute as long as that oceupation 


continues ; to this must now be added, “ ane as long as a pra-— 


portion of the grain in paid to the Raja or Chiefs’ ae 

The rate of one-tenth of the produce thus leviable by Malay 
custom is, it should be observed, the same as the rate still 
collected under a law based upon native eustom, in Ceylon. 


So, in China, “the land isheld as a freehold as long as the 


“sovereign receives. his rent, which is estiniatert at about one= 
“tenth of the produce, and the proprietors record their names 
“in the District Magistrate’s Office as responsible for the tax, 
“ feeling themselves secure inthe possession while that is paid.""* 
In Cambodia, too, the share of the sovercign is one-tenth of 
gross produce. + Low, speaking of Siamese rule in Kedah, says: 
“ The Siamese, following the code of Menu, affect to exact only 
“ one-tenth of the gross produce value, but the tax is more than 
“doubled in practice.’ | | 

_ The right of the Raja to dispose of waste land cannot have 
been seriously exerted in Malay States in respect of forest 
land. The old Malay custom which permitted the free selec. 


tion and appropriation of forest land for the purposes of cul- 


tivation was not interfered with, the adoption of any other — 
course being almost impossible in countries the greater part of. 
which was under forest. As regards abandoned land, or land 


to which there was no heir, it was, no doubt, different, and the 
rights of the Raja were often duly enforced. It is not diffi. 
eult to see how the rights of the Raja to demand a proportion 
of the produce, on pain of forfeiture of the holding, and to 
dispose of waste land, tended by degrees to create the doctrine 
that the right to the soil was in the Raja. Such a doctrine 
did in fact grow up, and being, to all appearance, consistent 
with the rights exercised by the Raju, and not incom tible 
with the proprietary rights claimed by the Malay land.holder, 
it has received complete acceptance in Malay States. It was 


* The Middle Kingdom— a—WiILLIAMs, I], 100. 
+ Ze Royawme de Cambodge—Movna, I, 2H. 
F DNgertation on Penang and Precince Wellesley, 6. Jowrn. Ind. Arch, I 
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not incompatible with the rights of the owner of the proprie- 


“tary right, for he did not claim an allodial right to the soil, 


but merely the right to appropriate and keep tor himself as 
much land as he had the power (wsaha) to clear and keep in 
cultivation. ‘There was no necessity, from his point of view, 
to ask in whom the absolute property in the soil was vested ; 
he did not claim more than a usufruct, continuous as long as 
he chose it to be so, and terminable on abandonment.* 

That the soil of a Malay State is vested in the Raja tsa 
flortrine not now to be questioned, though it may have origi- 
nated in confusion of thought, the exercise of the rights to 
callect the tenth and to dispose of abandoned land being 
assumed to imply the existence of a superior right of property 


in the soil, to which the rights of proprietorship were subor- 








"4 In the timos of the early Hindu village communities, proprietary rights, 
“uw defined by powers to alienate, existed to a very trifling extent. In the 
“valne: and in tho Inter and more democratic communities where rights 
“ were more decided, the land was not an individual but a common property, 
“and one man could nob without the consent of the others sell to 4 stranger. 
“ Still transactions occurred in the latter case among the members of the 
“ community themselves, which showed an. individual ownership within pa 
“limit. Sales were not common, and mortgages were not foreclos- 
“ able for m vory long period; but the latter oxiatel in abundance, showing 
* certain value in individual ownership of Innded property. Individual pro- 
“ perty in land sprung up earlier than elsewhere in the districts on the west- 
“ern coast, probably owing to the political circumstances which rendered 
“ the Government authority weak and the State demands light. The attiturle 
“of the Hindu minhs with reget to the soll has been much discussed It 
“ nrobably varied entirely with the circumstances of timts and places. The 
* object of Government is to obtain revenuss for Government purposss if i 
* found communities so organised aa to be able to farm the villages properly 
“ and to render the proper State dues, the Government would not interfere 
“in the direction of the disposnl of the lands claimed by the community. 
“If it found an imperfect organization it would be forced to interfere 
“in the disposal of the lands, especially of the waste lands, with » view to 


“ Government in these matters, and hence in many parts of the country the 
," State interference became 5 regular institution. Still there is no evidence 

“that any Himiu government ever took the step of ejecting an occupier: 
“ even if they failed te obtain their dues from him they limited their repri- 
“sala to personal torture or sale of moveable property. The sale law in not 
“a native institution. The discusion whether the Indian governments aro 
“proprietors of the soll," or not, secma to be litth: more than a dispute 
* about words.”— Steading Information, Madras, p. 7s. 
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dinate. The right of the subject of a Malay State to appro- 
poe and cultivate, and thus acquire a proprietary right over, 
and which, though once fanah Aidop, has been abandoned and 
has relapsed into fanaA mati, is unquestioned * ; it is not incon- 
sistent with any supposed right of the Raja to the soil of the 
abandoned holding, for Malay tenant right may be established 
by a cultivator over the land of another. The Raja's absolute 
property in the soil, is but a barren right, and as he undoubt- 
edly has, independently of it, the right of levying tenths and 
taxes and of forfeiting lands for non-payment, Malay law does 
not trouble itself much with speculation about it. Tenant 
right is the cardinal doctrine of the Malay cultivator, and, as 
long as that is fully recognised, it does not matter to him who 
or what functionary or power may, in theory, be clothed with 
the original and supreme right to the soil. + 

When Malay lows speak of the grant by the Raja of lands 
already wider cultitation to some Chief or royal favourite, it 
must be understood that what is granted is the right to exer- 
cise the royal pavileges of claiming from the cultivators a tenth 
of the produce and of disposing of abandoned and forfeited 
lands. The Kaja’s property in the soil is not parted with, and 
the tenant right of the cultivators is in no way interfered with. 
The grants of the local Dutch Government in Malacca ]- 
ling out the district to a few privileged individuals, which gave 








* Appendix I, p. v. 

+“ It does not appear from any of the Siamese writings ined by me. 
“or from information orally obtained, that the eciviiaiblern Sa this eal ee: 
“pristor of the soil. That he is perfectly despotic cannot be doubted. But 
“enstern despots generally encourage agriculture, and however the case may 
“have stood originally, it 1s evident from law cases quoted in the digests and 
“decisions that the occupiers of the land havea firm prescriptive, if not an 
“indefessible propristary right in it. Perhaps their Kings may have deemed. 
“and with truth, that their own prosperity was linked with the admission of 
“that right; ond hence may have arisen the fixed nssesement on landed pro- 
“perty, Which has not altered since the days of the earli + tn arena 
* Europeans with Siam. It is collected either in kind at 10 per cent. or in 
“money. Ten per cent. on the value of the net produce ia here meant. 
“Although this for Asia, is a light tax in iteclf, yet when taken in conjunction 
“with the obligation to personal service for the State and with other exne- 
“gidea, the Kings will often break through all law, social anid PP — ans 
nol Low—./owrs, Ind, Arch. 1, 8506. nace —o 
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so much trouble to the officers of the East India Company on 
their succession to the Government of that Settlement in 1825, 
were of this nature.* The grantees were nothing more than 
a species of what are called in India “ Zamindars.” The abso- 
Inte right of the cultivators to retain possession of their hold- 
ings as long as they paid to the grantees tenths of the produce, 
was in no way prejudiced, nor was the customary right of 
every native of the country to take up forest or waste land 
wherever he pleased and to bring it into cultivation. The 
grants were in accordance with Malay tenure, and in no sense 
corresponded with the English idea of a freehold holding. 
Nevertheless, there are not wanting, on the part of the few 
remaining grantees, attempts to assert that their rights within 
the districts granted to them include the fullest proprictor- 
ship of the soil, and to act as if they were the owners of the 
frechold. This is an illustration of the tendency to argue the 
acquisition of a proprietary right from the exercise of certain 

wers which, until their history is examined, seem to be 
inconsistent with any other position. So, in Bengal, the 4a- 
mtnddr, who was, in the inception of the native revenue 
system, a revenue official, or agent, established in course of 
time hereditary and proprietary rights and came to be looked 
on eventually as the proprietor of the district over which he 
exercised the rights assigned to him. Had the Straits officials 
from 1825 understood the true bearing of the aol, accord- 
ing to Malay law, os the Dutch undoubtedly did (for the 
same system is recognised in some districts of Java), it would 
have been possible, perhaps, to have left the grantees in pos- 
session of their Zaminddri rights, to have assessed the land 
revenue of their respective districts at a fixed sum, and to 
have exacted full payment of this, leaving the concessionaire to 
collect the tenth in detail from his tenantry. 

The following principles regardin. fend ees in Java bad 
been laid down by Sir Stamrorp Bivins only eleven years 
before the settlement with the Malacca grantees took place +:— 
«The nature of the landed tenure throughout the island is now 
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* Journ. Jind. Aroh., It, 740. > 
+ Revenwe Instructions, Lith February, 1514. 
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“thoroughly understood. Generally speaking, no proprietary 
“right in the soil is vested in any between the actual ecultiva- 
“tor and the sovereign; the intermediate classes, who may 
“have at any time enjoyed the revenues of villages or districts 
“being deemed merely the executive officers of Government 
“who received these revenues from the gift of their lord ; anid 
“who depended on Ins will alone for their tenure. Of this 
“actual proprietary right, there can be no doubt that the 
‘‘qnvestiture vested solely in the sovereign; but it is equally 
“ oertain that the first clearera of the land entitled themselves, 
‘28-0 just reward, to such a real property in the ground they 
thus in a manner created, that, while a due tribute of a cer- 
*tuin share of its prodnce was granted to the sovereign power 
“for the protection 1t extended, the government in return was 
“equally bound not to disturb them or their heirs in its pos- 
“session. The disposal of the government share was thus, 
"therefure, all that could justly depend on the will of the 
“ruling authority; and consequently the numerous gifts of 
“Jand made in various periods by the several sovercigns have 
“in no way affected the rights oF the actual cultivators. <All 
“that Government could alienate was merely its own revenue 
“or share of the produce, This subject has come folly under 
“ discussion, and the above reault, as regarding this island, has 
* been quite satisfactonly established *’ 

The following description of the mode of creating these 
quasi-meanorial rights in Java, and the nature of the rights 
created, from which it will appear that the Dutch in their 
Eastern possessions have simply adopted the native law of 
tenure and have not introduced one of their own, is translated 
from Wixcnet.’s Essai sur les Principes régiasant I’ Adminisiras 
tion de fa Jwatice aur Indes Orientules HMollandaiaca (1880), p. 
141. It is entirely in sceordance with Malay luw, and the 
principles laid down apply, to a great extent, to the private 
righte in Malacea which Governor Fviitexrox bought up 
with few exceptions, in 1828 :-— : 

“ Following in this respect the general Muhammadan law 
“at least in part, the ancient Javanese sovercigns*® used to 





** This ts still done in Javaon the lands of the Susi hava dak of 8 ry 
“ and the Sultan of Jokjokarta. Hut there the thing has been peg Se 
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“ pay their functionaries and shew favour to their relations 
= ea favourites, not with hard cash, but by a delegation of 
sovereign rights consisting in the right to exact a share of 
* the produce of the soil (from one to four tenths) and that 
“ of requiring the cultivator to work (in some cases, one day 
© out-of every five) either for the pecuniary profit of the lord 


“or merely to gratify his taste for ostentation by swelling his 


fa train. 

“The delegated ruler (who exercises police control and even 
“ administers justice to some extent) is not the owner of the 
“soil in the European sense of the word. He cannot, for 
“ instance, evict the cultivator from it; but the latter ts obliged 
“ to pay the tithe and to take a part in the forced service. 

ef Our ancestors found this system in force in Java and 
imitated it. eit 

These sovereign rights have been conceded by the influ- 
ne ee of money, but in perpetuity, contrary to Muhammadan 
cit aw. : 

“The European governments which have followed have 
“ often done this and have had cause to repent it. | 

“ Be that as it may, in the Residencies of Bantam, Batavia, 
« Krawang, Cheribon, Tagal, Samarang, Japara, Sourabaya 
© ond Pasaruan, there are these ‘ private lands’ (ferres par- 





ropeans. They, never natives or Chinese, thke on lease, with the 

consent of the Dutch Government and for twenty years at most, the rights 
+ delegated to. members of the royal family and to the officers of their High- 
‘t-pewses, It is the Europeans, who, instead of using the corre to seoury a 
“4 numerons suite, turn it to account in indigo factories, sugar-mills and coffce 





plantations. Often, instead of a share of the produce of the soil, ed 
| 


‘take ashore of the soil itself. This organisation has given inoredib 
4“ seope to European enterprise, has demoralised the native nobility, and 
‘hus given more intelligent and therefore more indulgent masters to the 
“1 pommon people. | 
Tf, as it is high time it should be the case, these phantoms of soverui 
“were deprived of their power, and the administration were Es on the footis 
ofthe ‘Government’ lands, the source of European industry would dry 
‘'up, and the common people would not gain very ical 
“4 point of view ; the minor chiefs alone would profit, Effort was made fift 
yous eee fo rete stop to the ‘farming out of the land’ (dail dea terres), 
* but the ancient system was reverted to, tempered by the, by no means no- 





“minal, control of the Dutch 
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‘© ticuliéres).* Those of Krawang—only two in number and 
comprising 313 and 51 villages, respectively, with a popula- 
tion of nearly 189,000 souls—exceed in extent and importance 
“ many an European State. 

“ These little principalities have been objects of dislike to 
“the Dutch power, ever since, dating from the fall of the 


“ noble Company, there has been a governing government : to 
‘ the Company, commerce was always the chiet thing. Some- 
be 


times the government has repurchased them ;7 on other 
occasions tecourse has been had to not very honourable 
means in order to obtain possession of them.{ 

« Tt is certain that these fanaa: especially those of no great 
extent and cultivated by Chinese, might support a happier 
“ native population. Nevertheless, for some years past com- 
plaints have much diminished, thanks probably to the strict 
control of the government. 

« However that may be, it was supposed in 1854 that it 
“was particularly against these shashite principalities that 
€ ill-will was entertained in high places, and guarantees were 
accordingly asked for. The governments protested, saying 
"that eae a use of the law of dispossession would be an 





* In Dutch, particulier landbexit, The origin of some of these conces- 
“ sions is not a little my erious. The Bulletin des Lois, 1896, No. 19, con- 
‘ tains the Ordinance for the West of Java regurding ‘ private lands." We 
‘« regret that this interes ing subject is beyond the scope which we have 
+ prescribed to ourselves. It is too extensive to be treated of im e note. 
aa Let us be satisfied with saying that the Court of Justice of Batavia (Boxr's 
‘ease, Sth June, 1878, Indisch Weekblad van het Regt, No, 744) imits ns 
“(an extenuating circumstance the fact that the Ordinance is incomplete 
‘‘ond bad, and that this cad oy coutributed to the commission of acts 
“of violence, See the splendid reports of M. vay Drssen on the private 
“‘ lands of the East of Java, printed by the Society of Industry and Apri- 
ai culture, Batavia, El | 

+ “« For instance, the present regency of Probolingo in the beginning of 
‘(the century.” : note “ ae . 

1" Bokabunt a ae 

“« At the time of the ing of the Regulation for tl ment of 

; Ketherinnd India, article ect which conmanns nk Silence Seba 
‘* may psec cera d of his property, except, in the public interest, in the 
“ } manner down by & ge legislative act, and in consi 
eee ernie bere t, and in consideration of 
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enormous wrong against which no law could give a guaran- 
* tee except that provided by Article 24, para. 1, of the Re- 
 gulation for the Conduct of the Government, which forbids 
« the Governor-General to sacrifice on his own authority the 
important principles of administration, 

* Let us sclintt that an express allusion would have settled 
the matter better. There is nothing now to prevent, if not 
* the Governor-General, at all events the King, from discover- 
“ing some fine day that the dispossession of the ‘ lords of the 
i soil? * would be in the public interest, especially since a 
* good many people are already of that opinion. 

“ But let these gentry be re-assured: for many years to 
“ eome the government of India will not be able to afford the 
“ immense sums fT which such a measure would require, even if 
“ there should be found at the head of this government o man 
“hold enough to undertake it.” 


Crartes LV. 
THE METHOD OF COLLECTING THE TENTH. 


The exaction of a tithe of the produce of land is by no means 
an universal tax in Malay States. In those States which are 
governed by Rajas, there are also hereditary chiefs who inter- 
cept most of the revenue of particular districts, and in small 
quasi-republics like the Negri Sambilan taxation is practically 
unknown. The only purely Malay province m which I have 
personally seen the tenth of the grain collected by a native 


* Landheer in Duteh: Twon trad in Malay.” 

+ « We are reminded that one of the estates of the Residency of Krawang 
‘+ has been encumbered (to prevent a partition, we believe) with a mortgage 
‘4 of eix millions of florins. However, we are not competent to say what 1 
“ the value of lands of this kind, All that we know ts that they pay well 
“ worked by an European; a little less in the hands of a native farmer ; 
“ (normonsly farmed out to a Chinaman.” 
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Government is the Krian province in Perak. Before 


1874, the 
coast district lyg between the Krian river and Pasir Gedabu 


was regarded as a personal estate of the reigning Sultan. It 
panies an nieces area of very fertile pdy-lad cultivat- 
ed chiefly by Malays of Penang and Province Wellesley, who 
used in former times to live principally in the British Settle- 
ments, giving across to Krian during the padi season and re- 
moving their grain, when harvested, to their homes by the sea. 
The fact that most of the padi was taken out of the country in 


this way made it easy to collect the tax at the time of export, and — 


at the time I speak of (1874), the headman upon each creek 
exacted, instead of an assessed tenth, a fixed tax of thirty gan- 
tangs of padi for every orlong cultivated, in money or kind, 
before a land-owner was allowed to export his grain to British 





=] 


territory. Those who lived permanently in Krinn and did not — 


export their padi had to settle with the Penghulu at the same 
rate. He kept a roll of the cultivators in his distriet, and esti- 


mated roughly, or by actual measurement, the area cultivated 


by each, 
"the inhabitants of this district paid also a capitation tax of 
$2.25 per family, or $1.124 per every unmarried male adult, _ 

These taxes were not levied in Perak proper, first, because 1t 
is not a great grain-producing country, and taxation would 
have discouraged cultivators and caused them to abandon culti- 
vation for mining—the principal industry of the State ; secondly, 
because the inhabitants of Perak proper were always available 
for the performance of forced services of all kinds, whereas the 
cultivators of Krian were a shifting population who spent most 
of their time in British territory. 

It is evident that the Kriun system of collection at the time 
of export is one not suited to a country in which the grain 
produced is intended for local consumption. It is not clear 
how the tithe of the produce of the Naning rice-fields, which, 
by an agreement made in 1644, became payable to the Dateh 
Government at Malacca,* was intended to be collected. It 
may have been levied upon cargoes coming down the river, 
but more probably it was never etfectually exacted. In Kedah, 
following the Siamese custom, the practice seems to have been 


* Newno.n, I, 203. 
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to require the cultivator, under fear of punishment, to deliver 
the tax in money or kind at a certain place. ‘ Grain-holders 
“were forced to deliver the rice into the Raja’s granaries 
“at the price he chose to fix on it, which always left him a 
“profit of about 20 per cent., nor could they sell grain without 
“special permission,’** 
_ The method of levying the tenth on the rice-crops in Malacca 
is thus described by Newnoup:¢t ‘“‘ When the grain is ripe, a 
“person on the part of the Government visits the rice-fields, 
“attended by the owner, the Panghulu, or Mata-Mata, of the 
“village and several of the oldest inhabitants, on the spot, in 
“order to agree upon and assess the value of the crop. A dif- 
“ference of opinion will naturally sometimes arise between the 
“taxer and the taxed. This is submitted to the arbitration of 
“the Panghulu and the village elders. But should these persons 
“again assess the crop at a lower value than the Collector's 
“agent really thinks it worth, the latter has still the resource of 
“otlering to purchase the whole of the crop on the part of 
“Goverument, at a price according to the owner’s valuation, 
“This proposal, whenever made, has been, I believe, invariably 
“refused. It is not, therefore, improbable, all circumstances 
* considered, that not more than seven or eight per cent., at the 
“most, ever finds its way into the Company's godowns. The 
“tenth in kind on paddy is sold, whenever a good price can be 
“ procured for it, on the spot, and the proceeds lodged in the 
“Treasury. The tenth on the other articles of land produce is 
“levied at tolls placed at the entrances into Naning from Malac- 
“ca, and there immediately sold.” 

This account describes a purely native procedure, for, fifty 
years ago, when Newno.p wrote, just os at the present time 
(1884), no mode of collecting the tenth was provided by law. 
The absence of legal powers to punish the evasion of the well- 
known customary regulations does not, however, seem to have 
prevented the collectors from using their position as oppres- 
sively in a British possession as in a Native State.t 





* Low—Jhissertation, p. 7. 
fd. ia 261. 
+ Correspondence relating te the Land Herenwe System of the Straita Settle- 
ments, 1837-44, p. 61. | 
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Sir Emensox Texxent, in his account of Ceylon, though he 
describes the manner in which the tenth is collected there under 
British Colonial rule,* docs not state how, if at all, this varies 
from the practice which obtained under the native administra- 
tion, Sat T Rod's var full description of the collection of a 
tithe on grain in an Asiatic kingdom in Movra’s Se Hoyaume 
de Cambodge, which is interesting as shewing the extreme 
elaborateness of the procedure found necessary. It is instruc- 
tive to compare the published descriptions of the efforts made 
during the last fifty or sixty years to collect the Malacca land 
revenue, one long history of want of knowledge on one sitle, 
and fraud and evasion on the other, shewing “ how cruelly the 
“subject has been neglected and mismanaged,’’+ with what this 
author is able to state as regards Cambodia, “no difficulty or 
“delay is ever experienced in getting im this tax”! 

‘The rice-harvest is gathered between November and January, 
“according to the forwardness of the crops. ‘Towards the 
* month of January, the King sends out into each province an 
“ envoy, who is the bearer of a royal order conferrmg on him 
“the night of estimating the rice-crops realised by the owners, 
“and of deciding the portion due to the State, that is to say, 
“a tenth of the gross produce. The envoy is always ac- 
companied on this mission by an agent of the Storekeeper- 
“general of Phnom Penh. They proceed together to the 
* province which has been assigned to them, and exhibit their 
“ credentials to the Governor. On sight of the King’s seal, 
“the Governor prostrates himself three times; he at once 
“ eauses candles and joss-sticks to be lighted and places them 
“on the ground im front of him, and he then listens, lying on 
“ his face, to the reading of the royal edict. He himself at 
“once draws up instructions to the various employés of his 
* provinee, so that the task of the envoys from the capital ma 
“be facilitated everywhere and that the reception to which 
“they are entitled may be accorded to them, Lastly, the 
* Governor nominates from among the local authorities a third 
‘delegate, who forms one, ex-officio, of the committee of 
“measurement. This delegate represents the interest of the 
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* TENSENT'S Crylon, II, 170, 
* BLUSDELL—Jowra, Fn. Arch, TT, 741, 
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Ci Governor, who gets one tenth of the share of rice which falls. 
© to the State.” | 


Tn the villages they prepare beforehand great sa/as (halls) 


_* for the shelter of the deputation, the members of which are — 
“received at the border of his jurisdiction by the headman, 


*‘ who instals them in the quarters prepared for them, As 


soon as they have settled down and are somewhat rested, the 
*headman of the village joins them and presents ‘ fhe eloth 
“of the oath,’ a piece of cotton stuff five cubits long which is 
© aecompanied by five coins (worth about forty centimes), a 
_ © cock, as door-keeper of the sa/a, and lastly some fresh betel 


“leaves and pecled areca-nuts. The headman prostrates 


“himself before his offering, and the royal delegate solemnly 
reads out his instructions. This recital over, the headman 
“swears to conduct himself in the matter as an honest func- 
“tionary and one anxious for the interests of the State, and 
“not to lend assistance to any fraud calculated to withhold 
“any portion of the crops of his district from the researches 


“of the collectors.” 
* Next they proceed to examiuc, house by house, the heaps 


ia of rice; these are valned, and against the name of the person 
“Tinble for the payment, there is entered on a register one- 
"tenth of the quantity found, representing the tax due to the 


* State ; this the proprietor himself is under the obligation of 


“ conveying to the capital, together with a delivery order which 


“the King’s envoy delivers’to each cultivator before leaving 


—* their house.” 


“When the circuit is finished, the Committee return to the 


_ chief town of the province, where three precisely identical 
_ “ registers are drawn up recording their labours; one of these 
" registers is for the King, another is sent to the keeper of 
“the rice-granary, and the third remains in the hands of the 


“Governor. No difficulty or delay is ever experienced in 
“ getting in this tax.” | 
* Rice which has been exported before the arrival of the 


© collectors in the district has, of course, had to pay the tax of 


“one-tenth at the custom house, and the cultivator has nothing 


“to do but to shew the receipt of the custom-house officers.” 


“ Forest produce, such as cardamums, gutta-percha, bees’ 
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“wax, etc., are taxed in a different manner, The inhabitants 
“of the forest are required to work these articles; the law 
“ prescribes what amount each family must furnish to the 
nM Stateannnally, and everything exceeding this isforthemselves. 
“ Timber is charged with a trifling duty when felled and after- 
yy “wards with a tenth of its value on passing the custom 

© house,.”’* 

It is almost incredible that the Colonial Government has | 
hot got proper powers for collecting the tenth, but native cus 
tom 1s hardly sufficient warrant to enable Courts governed by ; 
English law and practice to punish by fine and imprisonment 
breaches of parely native revenue system, which has not been 
specially adopted by the Legislature. Governor FULLERTON, 
in a minute dated the 18th May, 1829, asked : “ How are we — 

& “to regulate decisions at Malacca? There the sovereign right = 

H “is one-tenth of the produce; the Dutch made over the right 

* to certain of the inhabitants more than 100 years ago. This. 

: “ Government, by way of ensuring increase of cultivation and 

“introduction of population, redeemed the right. How are 

" “we to levy the tenth if refused? The land tenures at Ma- 7 | 
“ Iacea bear uo analogy or resemblance to any English tenure ; a 

? “yet hy such they must, in case of doubt, be tried, Recalas 

“tions adapted to the case have indeed been sent to England, 

“but until loeal oem is applied, and the mode of admi- 

“nistering justice better adapted to the circumstances of the 

* place, it seems to me quite useless to attempt the realisation ) 


fr 


“of any revenue whatever.”’+ 
The problem is still urisolved, as the following extract from 
yi an official report laid before the Legislative Council of the 
| Colony last year shews :— | | | 














f * The valuation of padi before the assessment of the Govern- f 
. “ment tenths seems to be carried on in a perfunctory way. ) 
“The system is purely customary and its details have never 
“been regulated by any law. When the padi in a district ja 
‘ripe, a Clerk (Eurasian or Malay) is sent there. He visita 
‘the rice-fields with the Panghulu. <A little of the pac is. 
X * cut and examined, and an estimate is formed of the prabable 
. * MovubA—Le Moya woe afr Cumbedge, I, 4. so 
ey t Hower of Commons Papers, 320E., October, 1231. 
. | 
oe 
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ck yield and what is the assessed tenth. These Clerks are 
“ignorant, and the correctness of their returns is not checked 
“in any way. They are entirely dependent upon the Pang- 





“hulu for mformation as to the names of occupiers and the 


“extent of their cultivation. These may vary annually, for it 
“is the cultivator (not necessarily the proprietor, but possibly 
*atenant for the season only) who has to pay the tenth, and 
“only a portion of a given balding may he under cultivation.” 
© When the Clerk has finished hia asscasment of a district, 
“a copy of his return is made out in Malay and sent to the 
“Panghulu. The latter collects the money from the ryots 
“and pays it to the Land Office, receiving a commission of ten 
“per cent. on the amounts collected. This procedure is sanc- 
“tioned by custom only and not by law. There is no sum- 
“mary method of punishing o cultivator who cuis his crop 
“ before it has been assessed, or a Panghulu who fails to attend 
“the valuation Clerk, or the Panghulu, or Clerk, who makes 
“a dishonest asscesment or return.’’* 


Cuarres V. 
SUB-TENANCY. 


“ Persons,’ says the Malacca Code, “‘ who settle on the 
* lands or plantations of others, must obey the orders of the 
“ Proprietor, and if they oppose him, they may be fined ten 
“ tahile and one paha. It is the duty of all the dwellers on 

“the land to co-operate with the proprietor.” 





oe af the Legislatice Couneil of the Straits Settiementa for 1883, 


e 
> | 
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This passage indicates the existence of a class of sub-tenants 
subordinate to a proprictor, and that the tenant right of these 
people includes fixity of tenure may be gathered from the faet 
that a refractory tenant is liable to fine only. There is no ~ 
hint of eviction. The peasant cultivator, or sub-tenant, who 
enters into occupation of the land of another, with his consent 
(unqualified as to time), acquires, therefore, a proprietary right, 
subject to the right of the other to a share in the produce of 
the land, and subject to the linhility of being fined if he does 
not obey his feudal superior. 

Thus one proprictiry right may spring up within another, 
and this may go on ai infinitum < in Bengal, since the permanent 
settlement, oa many ox ¢ighteen and ‘twenty distinct rights may 
sometimes be discoverable between the Zumfnddr and eultiva- 
tor, So among the Malays a man who, by his personal indus 
WY, or by the co-operation of his family and slaves, or by 
inheritance, finds himself in possession of more land than he 
wishes to cultivate, can, by admitting sub-tenants, secure himself 
fin annual return, in kind, of grain or fruit, besides adding to 
his importance by the acquisition of a number of neighbours 
who are bound to recognise his superior proprietary rights and 
to obey him on pain of fine, ~The first proprietor who, as was 
stated at the outset, is bound to keep up continuous occu pa- 
fion or cultivation, performs this duty vicariously in the 
persons of his sub-tenants, and they again, if they choose, 
create fresh sub-tenancies on the same system. 

If cultivation, or the payment of the tenth, ceuses on the 
part of the tenant for a period prescribed by custom (See supra 
Pp. #7) his tenant right lapses. 

This is the explanation of the decision in the case of Abdul- 
fatif v. Mahomed Meera Lebe tried in Malacca in 1829. The 
plaintiff, who brought an action to recover possession of a piece 
of land, was non-suited, Apparently he was a proprietor who 
hod admitted a sub-tenant on the customary agreement to pay 
one-tenth of the produce, and he desired to regard this as a 
tenancy terminnble at the will of the proprietor. But the 
Court upheld the right of the sub-tenunt, or cultivator, to 
fixity of tenure as long as the land wns kept in cultivation and 
the tenth paid. (See Appendix, IT. ; P. XXxvi.) 
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Tn this case, it was laid down, among other ei that 
“the owner of the soil* ( proprietor?) may sell or otherwise 
“dispose of his interest without prejudice to the cultivator, 
* and the cultivator rice rerad,”’ ‘This is, of course, quite con- 
sistent with the existence of separate rights, but these are not 
necessarily confined to two persons, the possessor of the first 
proprictary right (whom, for convenience sake, I have hitherto 
enlled the proprietor) and the cultivator, but there may inter- 
vene any number of subordinate proprictary rights, one spring- 
ing from within another. | 

Vhere a chief or royal favourite or some powerful individual 
or family has obtained a grant from the Raja, or has usurped 
the nght of the Raja to levy tenths and taxes and to dispose 
of abandoned land, a relationship between this Superior proprie- 
tor and the cultivator is established, which soon develops intoa 
system of tenancy, which is not readily distinzuishable from that 
ae described. The tenant continues to be the proprictor of hia 
holding on fixed tenure, subject to the customary terms, while 
the rights of the superior proprietor, be they the creation of 
the Raju, or inherited, or the result of usurpation, become, in 
course of time, so fixed and continuous as to favour the im- 
pression that they include ownership of the soil. ‘The position, 
therefore, which the judement in Abdullatif v. Mahomed 
Meera Lebe discusses as existing between “the owner of the 
soil”’ (see note at foot) and the cultivator, may be created: 
either by the admission of u tenant by a proprictor already 
in possession or by the establishment of a proprictor over 
the heads of cultivators already in possession. fi n Malay 
State, the exercise of the rights of the superior proprictor are 
liable to much fluctuation, The despotic power of the Raja 
in petty Asintic States is, of course, futal to anything like 


* With all deforence, L coneetve that the learned Reeorder was in error 
In ‘aasing tho term “owner of the «oil, The first proprietor has reall 
omy a ahr right (unless, in Malacca, he hos purchased the freehold 
from. the British Gorerument), which dopends osu ineyreroaiagg occupation 
arul 9 boa of tenths to the Raja or Government, lat, of course, ina district 
where land is Valuahle, occupation i certuin to bo continuous and thus the 
first proprietor comes to be regarded os the “owner of the soil.” 
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security of rights of pro * and everything depends up 
the corwonat energy and family ’ nllnenee af the oat ae 
claims the superior rights. There will always be other candi- 
dates for royal favour who will seek to supplant him in his 
rights if they are profitable (the rights of minors are almost 
certain to be invaded in this way), and the cultivator is always 
anxious to be recognised as an indépendent proprictor. One 
man will make good his right to receive tenths from a whole 
district and to regard the cultivators as his tenants, while his 
successor may, ates on some show of opposition, tacitly 
abandon all such claims and leave the cultivators to be recog- 
nised in course of time as separate proprietors. All this Is 
quite inconsistent with any notion of ‘‘ownership of the soil,” 
though it is easy to see how o systematic and continuous ex- 
ercise of proprietary rights would lead an English Court to 
assume that such ownership existed. I entirely repudiate the 
theory of “ ownership of the soil” as incidental in any way to 
the Malay system of land-tenure, and all the evidence shows 
that the Dutch grantee in Malacca had simply the rights of a 
Malay fvan fanah, such a one as I have described as being put 
in by the Raja over the heads of the cultivators. 

The right of the proprietor to require obedience from his 
tenants raises a new question—the liability of the cultivator to 
forced labour. 





* + Prom the facts already adduced, regarding tho state of landed tenures, _ 
= it will have mh ae that the eladerads right tothe soil is unquestion- 
‘ably vested in the Sovercign. This principle ix so universally established 
“ a0 ap age exercised, that it is almost superfluous to offer any proof 
“ofit. Such is the fuctuation of landed property from the operution of 
this principle that there is not, perhaps, all over the country, at the present 
“day, ten junga of land in the possession of the descendants of those who 
‘held them fifty, nay, thirty years ago. The actual effect of the principh 
“ia, Indeed, even more violent than we should be led at first sight to ange 
“ The descendants of those who, no great number of years ayo, } wack 
{ faloriting ras valuable ag Ae: ree Nee ge ce be seen not only not 
“ inher the possessions ol their forefathers, t hardly eniovine the 
“tare means of subvistence, and reduced to a level with the ipa bi the 
“people.” CHAWFTED— Report on Nature and Condition of Landed Tenures 
under the Native Goverament of Jaca. Quoted.by Rarries : Minute on Ad- 
mincatretion af Jara, p. O2, 
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THE LIABILITY OF THE CULTIVATOR TO 
FORCED SERVICE. 


i ) 
_ Ina land regulation passed by the Governor in Council in the 
‘Straits Settlements for the Settlement of Malacca (IX of 1830), 
there occurs a clause which declares cultivators to. be exempt 
from forved labour. This regulation, if it ever had the force 
of law, was repealed a few years afterwards, and none of the 
_ Land Acts now in force in the Straits approach the subject 
nt all. Whether or not the liahility to forced labour from 
which Malacca cultivators were declared to be exempt in 1830, 
still survives, though dormant, as one of the incidents of the 
local customary tenure, is not « question of much importance 
how, for there is little likelihood of any attempt being made 
to enforee it ona larce scale in a British Colony. But it is 
_ tlear thot, if there had been no existing liability in 1830, there 
would have been no necessity for special exemption. A code 
sh of regulations for Penghulus, which the Dutch nuthorities 
_ Were about to introduce in Malacca just before the cession in 
1825, contains a clause requiring the Penghulu to keep ail 
Toads in order and to eall on the tenants to repair them. This, 
_ too, assumes a pre-existing duty on the part of the tenants. 
Mr. Fortenrox, Governor ‘of Penang and subsequently of 
‘the incorporated Settlements (1824 to 1830), reeorded that, 
“under the Dutch Government in Malueca, services were required 
_ and labour exacted, from the tenants; that they were, in short, 
kept in a state of vassuluge and servitude quite inconsistent 
with the encouragement of cultivation.* | 
_ The cultivator or tenant, who was thus liable to be required 
to work for the Government or superior proprietor, was the 
_~ holder of the proprietary right which has already been described, 
| Tn Malay States, the liability still exists, aud, for the com. 
_ plete understanding of the ra‘iyat’s position, itis necessary 
_ £0 ascertain, as nearly os possible, what is the extent of 
his liability to forced service, how fur it is an incident of his 
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tenure of his land, what is the mode of enforcing obedience, 
and what is the penalty for contumacy. With the excep- 
tion of the extract at the head of the preceding chapter, I 
have met with no passage in Maloy laws which atiects these 
questions; there is no written definition of the nature and 
extent of the services which a Raja or Chief or superior pro- 
prietor can exact from the cultivator. Ina Malay State, the 
exaction of personal service from the ra‘iyat is limited only by 
the powers of endurance of the latter. The superior autho- 
rity is obliged, from self-interest, to. stop short of the point 
at which oppression will compel the cultivator to abandon 
his land and emigrate. But within this limit, the cultivator 
may be required to give his labour in making roads, bridges, 
druins, and other works of public utility, to tend elephants, 
to pole hoats, to carry letters and messages, to attend his 
Chief when travelling, to cultivate his Chief's fields ns well 
as his own, and to serve as a soldier when required.* Local 
custom often regulates the kind of service exacted from the 





* Kavenes, writing to Lord Mesto in 1511 on the disadvantages of allow- 
ing Siamese influence to reponierate in Kedah, thus describes the stutus of 
the Siamese peasant :—"* woth persons and property ore at the command of 
“the King, and, of course, at the command of his (iicers in recession from 
‘the lowest to the highest; henee no mon will rear what he cannot eall his 
“own, Certain months are allowed the many to plant and reap their paddy: 
‘and this when stored ia swered and cannot be taken from their possession ; 
“with this exeeption all the rest of their time, exertions, or aequircments 
“may be taken by the King or his Officers if soincline.” Life of Regifes, 

1. OL, 
The Burman seems to be litile better off :— 

“Corcées and enforeed dutics of all kinds are frequent, and the men 
“selected for such senvice can only get off by furnishing a substitute or 
“bribing the tithing-man. The King or «me great man wants to build 
“a pageda, and orders ure sent round to the vations circles that they must 
“furnish a regular supply of workers daily. The feck or myo-thoogyee 
“draws up a neater, md rich man lasio pote work for » certain nuwber 
“ofdavs Ii he Fail to co, he is ted up ton post or a tree and gels a 
“eound Hog ing. Similar forced duties are the protection of the fronlier 
“and the pursuit af doecits. Sach work is porticularly detested, fur the 
“men lave to keop themeclves supplied wiih food, or yet their friendste 
* being it fo them, and this is not always en cosy matter. Besides, such 
: service may last an indefinite time.’ “he Burman, hie Life and Notiona, 
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cultivator in a particular district. Thns in Perak one district 
used to supply the Raja with timber for building purposes, 
while rattans snd other materials came from others; the peo- 
pie of one locality used to furnish the musicians for the Raja’s 
band, while another had to provide nurses and attendants for 
his children.* Speaking of Kedah, Colonel Low says: “The 
“ryot was obliged also to pay for nCeping up bands of music 
“and state elephants. His children were liable to be forcibly 
“taken from him—the girls for the seraglio, and the youths for 
“public works or for war, where they got no pay and but pre- 
* carious supplies of food.’’+ | 

Texnxext deseribes “ feudal service” as prevailing in its 
amplest details in the Eastern Provinee of Ceylon. “ Accord- 
“ing to the enstom of the country, the chief of the district 
“directs its cultivation by the villagers ; they acknowledge his 
“authority, and, so long as they live on the land, devote their 
“whole time and labour to his service, receiving in return a 
“ division of the grain, a share of the milk from his cattle, and 
“the certainty of support in periods of famine and distress, 
"Their houses, eardens and walls, though built, planted and 
“dug by themselves, are the property of the Chief, who alone 
* can dispose of them,’ i * = 

* ‘These serfs, whilst they live on the land, are bound to 
“ perform every service for the lord of the soil, without pay; 
“ they fence his gardens, cover his houses, carry his baggage, 
“ perform the work of coolies in Jalams (canoes), fish for him, 
“aet as his messengers; and when absent from his village, 
“they must provide food for himself and servants. They 








** Te would be in vain to pretend to render an account of all the irregular 
“ contrifitions and requisitions to which a people are liable who labour ander 
**the evils of a rude and arbitrary Government, At festivals, ot marrin 
“amd births, whether in the fomily of the Sovercign or of the Chief who 
“presides over them, the cultivators are called upon for contributions. In 
“ the transportation of public property, or the conveyance of the minions of 
“the court or its officers, in the repair or construction of roads, bridges, 
“and other public works, the services of the people are exacted unmerci- 
“fully, and without thanks or reward.” Crawrcro—Hist, Ind, Arch,, 
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‘may, in fact, be called his slaves, except that they are at 
‘liberty to quit his service for that of another chief when 
“they choose, Dut as they seldom do change, it may safely 
“be presumed that they are contented with the arrangement, 
“and their healthy and pleasant fnees sufficiently prove that 
“they are well-fed and happy.” * 

Forced service in a Malay State, too, is not merely the result 
of the application of the law of the stronger; it is well under- 
stood to be an incident of the lot of the cultivator of land, he 
acquicsces in it as one of the conditions on which he holds his 
fields, and he usually submits quietly to the orders of his supe- 
riors until they reach the pitch of oppression at which he 
decides that emigration is preferable to slavery. He knows 
that, by emigrating, he will forfeit his land, and in fact it is at 
once seized by the Penghula and held for the Raja. 

The cultivator may perhaps receive forgiveness and the re- 
stitution of his fields if he returus and submits at seme Inter 
time, but he will probably have to pay a fine if he is known to 
possess the means of doing so, 

No incident of native rule has contributed so much to swell 
the Malay population of Penang and Province Wellesley as 
this. Kedah has been holf denuded of its inhabitants, and 
Patani, Perlis, Situl, Trang, etc., have contributed numbers of 
emigrants anxions to escape the unjust exactions of native 
rulers. But when the system is worked with justice and 
moderation, there are seldom complaints from the people. In 
the Krian district of Perak, the people (many of them Dritish 
subjects), under the orders of the Ornng Kaya Mantri, made 
roads and canals without murmuring, and in the same district, 
atier its cession to the British Government, there was no diffi- 
culty in turning out nearlya’ thonsand men in 1874, to com- 
mence clearing a line through the forest for a proposed rou. ¢ 

The kérah, or forced levy of men for labour, is effected 
through the headmen of villages or districts. A Penghulu 
receives the orders of his Chief or Raja to have a certain num-- 
ber of men ready at a given time or place, and runs a risk of 

*TEXSENT'S (Ceylon, IT, 459, 

} Gorerament ¢razette, Feb, Gth, 1875. 
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ishment or disgrace if he does notdo so. He fines those 


who disobey, and takes money from those who are able to pur- 
chase exemption, so he contrives usually to make the incident 


profitable tohimself, The cultivator who has to leave his house 
and his fields at this bidding, has to find his own tools and 
food, which may involve the carrying of a heavy load to the 
place of work, ond a good deal of expense or privation. The 


aholition of the cultivator’s liability for personal service in 


Java* was one of the facts which Rarries took into consi- 


deration in deciding what proportion of his crop the cultivator 
should pay to the State by way of land-revenne-+ That 
enlightened administrator was very far from thinking that 
forced service, as one of the incidents of native tenure, was to 


be abolished simply, without any consideration given to Gov- 


ernment for the coucession. It was never for a moment 
doubted that the right of the Government to exact personal 
service from the cultivator was inherent in the system under 
which he held his lands, and the sume holds good in Malay 
countriesalso, The ri¢ht of a Malay Raja or Chief to order his 
fendal inferior to perform reasonable services is indisputable, 
and the surrender of such a right is a perfectly legitimate 
consideration for demanding an enhanced land revenue or 
other equivalent. 











*“'The aystem of yneenlnge and forced deliverica hoe been abolished pene- 
“tally throughout the Islaml.” Preelametion by Lienwt..dforernur of Jarw, 
October 1th, 1813. 

+* On mature considerntion, atl the bert advice within my reach, I con- 
*celved that a fair equivalent for them, inclwling the acknowledged Govern- 
*méent share of the crop, the ameunt paid in porsonal taxce and on the inter- 


“nol trile, and fhe role f forced services, might be found, one district with ~ 


“nother, in establishing the Government share, at alwut two-fifths of the 
* ric p, leaving the second crop and the fruit-treee and gardens siteched to 
*the villages, free from searcement, the enltivator free from porsonal taxce, 


i the inland trade unreetricted and untexed.” Rarries' Misute on Jara, 
137. 


“The peceant waa subject to gross oppression snd nmicfined oxaction; our 
“object was to remove his oppreesor, and to limit demand to n fixe) and ren- 
“sonable rate of cantritiition. Te wae Hable to restraints on the freedom of 
“inland trade, to personal services ond forced contingents: our object was to 
ia them all fora fixed end well-known contribution.” Jisfory ef 

ore, . +. . 
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With the #éraé system as practised in Malay States, it is 
interesting to compare the state of things which the English 
found in Java gsventy years ago. A Dutch Commissioner, 
reporting on the province of Sourabaya in 1812, wrote as fol- 
lows :— 

“The fendal service was as grievous as almost all the other 
“charges united. The origin of those services must he sought 
“for in the feudal system of the native Government long ago. 
“adopted throughout Java. It was considered that all the land 
“was the property of the prince, who only made provisional 
“assignments thereof to his subjects, in remuneration for mili- 
“tary and other services rendered. This was the cause of all 
“the lands being divided into as many allotments as could he 
“cultivated, called chdches, each of a size to be cultivated by 
“one man, <A certain number of these was assigned to the dif. 
“ferent chiefs, according to his rank : the custom of the country 
“fixing not only the amount of contributions to be paid from 
“the produce, but the number of men to be constantly?) kept in 
“attendance upon him. The lands thus assigned to chiefs were 
“exempt from service to them, and the inhabitants were only 
"expected to watch the villages, to make and repair the roails, 
“aud to perform other general services of the State. This 
“was the situation of the people with regard to serviee, when 
“the coast districts were first ceded to the European Govern- 
“ment. The system of trade and fixed contributions did not 
“admit of any change, and the services were at that time of 
“very little consequence, and such as could he performed 
“without oppression to the inhabitants: but the case is now 
“quite different. Suecessively, and particularly of late years, 
“much heavier services have been demanded than were ever 
“before known, and it naturally follows, that the Javan must 
“be kept more at work than before. Besides, it is not possi- 
“ble to apportion those services equally, on account of the 
“situation of the places where the services are required, and 
“ because the chiefs, who have the direction of the works, from 
indifference or luziness, generally make a requisition on the 
“nearest village; and it not unfrequently happens, that many 
* people are thus taken for the public service, who have no lands 
“whatever allotted to them.”’ ' 
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“Were the requisitions made for the public service alone, 
“it would still be comparatively nothing, it being admitted 
‘that the State has aright to the labour of its subjects, but 
“the Regents, their relations, their Patehs, and the subordi- 
“nate Chiefs of every description, assume the right of disposing 
‘©of the services of the common people as they think proper, 
“and themselves employ many of them in mental labour of all 
“descriptions, from which it arises that the number of people 
“employed away from their houses on what is called public 
“seryices is ulmost incredible.” 

Forced labour is naturally hated by Malays and is evaded as 
much as possible. Travelling in the interior of Kedah, I have 
seen the Malay peasant running from his fields into the jungle 
at the sight of the Raja’s elephants, lest he sould be called 
upon to form one of the train. In Perak, the establishment of 
British influence has led to a general “ strike’ on the part 
of the peasantry against the system to which they formerly 
submitted peacefully. A Malay Raja in Perak, who in 1876 
was able to supply me with the men of two or three villages 
in order to convey the baggage and stores of a detachment of 
troops from Blanja to Kinta, now finds it dificult to procure 
men to pole his own boat without paying them. Men required 
to perform work for the Government of the State, as at present 


constituted, are scrupulously paid, or provided with ample 


rations. In Malacca, the coreée system lias never been exer- 
cised under British rule, though it is, no doubt, an incident of 
native tenure, and, unless surrendered by Government for a 
money equivalent, might very reasonably be exacted for such 
purely local objects as repairing the dams and other native 
irrigation works which are neccessary for the successful cultiva- 
tion of the fields of a village or district,* building a daler 


* Compulsory labour was formerly an institution in Ceylon alao:—* Another 
“« jnstliution to the influence and operation of which the country waa indebted 
“for the construction of the works which diffused plenty throoghout overy 
* region, was the eyatem of Maja-hariys, by which the King hid a right to 
“employ, for public purposes, the compulsory labour of the inhabitants. To 
“what extent this was capabl of exaction, or under what sufeguards it Was 
“enforced in early times, docs Lot apy from the historical books. But on 
“all occasions when tanks were to be formed or canals out for irrigation, the 
#« Mehawana alludes olimost in words of course—to the applica of Aaja 
«kariya for their construction, the people being summoned to the task by 
«beat of drum.” Texsent’s Ceylon, I, 427. 
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or place of business for the use of the headman and elders of 
the village, keeping pathways clear of jungle, ete., etc.* 
But no words can be too strong to condemn the exactions 
of Malay Rajus, Chiefs und their followers in respect of 
the family aaa personal property of the cultivator, which may 
affect any of his possessions, from his. daughter to the vegeta- 
bles growing in his garden.¢ The sonts, fowls, fruit, crops, ete., 
of the unfortunate peasant whose hut and land are on the route 
followed by a Raja on his journey, are, under a native CGrovern- 
ment, at the mercy of his rapacions followers; gajah bile 
orang bvat iayu, “the elephant passes by, but men. bring 








* So, in England, tho oath of fealty is still an incitent of the tenure of cer- 
tain estates in land, thongh sekiom or never exacted in praction, , 

¢* The propriotors of the pwadios have aloo a claim to thi irvine of the oul- 
“tivatore; a certain number of them are alwaye in ottendance at the houses 
“of their Chiefs, and on joumeya are ern ployed in carrying their porsons and 
“baggage. The lands not praca teed to pay the anme proportion of prodmce 
*to the Sultan os the others did to the Ptoprictors; but the enltivatars of tha 
“royal dominions laboured under grenter disitivantages than the others. 
“Every Chicf or favourite shout Court had authority to employ them in the 
“most menial offices, and Chicts possessing wnsedus often orc their own 
aaa nnd anploved the others, Heport on Bontam-—TLArriLeE ffistery af 

ora, I, 150. 

= Tt may be very desirable that I shonld mention a fow of the opprcesions 
“from which it je the object of the present aystem to relieve the people. I 
“onnnot but consider the prestest of thesea—the extent of the pervonal servioa 
“demanded not only by the fomveggong nid his fumily, bul the Muntriz and 
‘all the potty Chiefs, who bn trains of followers that received no at iponliney 
“recompense. Tliemy nil! to the inviduals employed in the oolfor-planta- 
“tions (to which they appear sagan <2 averse), in beating ont rice for the 
“contingent, in cutting gras for and attending the jeyueg sehire (untive 
“nilttio), port carriage and letter-carricrs may be calculated to have em- 
* ployed one-fifth of the male population of the working men, Another great 
“source of exnction wus the large unwieldy estohi; nt of jeyerny arbors, 
‘and pellee officers; the former were Tibernlly paid, the latter had no regula 
“emoluments. Both theve climes, however, quartercd themsolves freely in 
“whatever part of the country their functions demandel their nttondance. 
“This was equally the ease with any of the Regent's fnmily or petty Chiefs 
“who travellel for ploeeure or on duty. Whatever was require] for themselves 
*end thelr followers, waa inkun from the poor inhabitants who have pow een 
“eo long nccustomed to euch practiccs that they never dure to complain orte 
“remonstrate. The Enropern authority did not cacape the taint of corruption. 
“Monopolies, unpnid services, licences, forced or et least expected Prieents, 
"Were but toa common even in the beet times, and must have contributed to 
“eatrange the offections and respect of the natives from that power which 
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a blight,” is a significant saying in Perak and sufficiently 
denotes the effect of royal progresses from the villager’s point 
of view. The practice of the Malay peasant, which must he 
well known to British officials who have worked in Malay 
districts, of bringing some simple offering, such as a fowl 
or two, or a basket of fruit or vegetables, when he presents 
himself before his superior with some request or application, 
has its origin in this custom, Such a present is expected in a 
‘State under native Government, and a man has small chance 
of a favourable hearing who comes empty-handed, It 1 satis- 
factory to observe the gradual disappearance of the practice 
of offering such presents, however trifling, for it isa testimony 
of the general acceptance by the people of the fact that, far 
from being expected or exacted, they are not even accepted 
under British administration. 

Before quitting the subject of forced service, it may be use- 
ful to notice that Sir Sramrorp Rarries maintained the right 
of the renters of Government estates to require the cultivators 
to perform certain duties, but he stipulated that in such case 
they should be paid. The following paragraph occurs in his 
minute of June 14th, 18135 :— 

“Tt will necessarily form a part of the arrangement to be 
“ coneluded, that the renters shall engage to keep the roads and 
“bridges in repair (with the exception of the great military 
‘“‘road) and also to furnish labourers, carriages, etc., when 
“yequired for the public service; but I propose that, on these 
“occasions, the persons so furnished be regularly paid for, at 
“the rate to be established in the leases of each district, This 
“arrangement is, indeed, absolutely necessary if it were only 
to place in the hands of Government the means of sheckits 
“the employment of people, on the various pretexts of officia 
a establishment, on the public service. At present there exists 
“no check; and as the people so furnished by the Regents, 
‘under the existing system, ought to be paid by a proportion of 
“land, it follows either that they are not paid for their labour, 
‘or that the Regent is obliged to give up to them a portion of 
‘that land, from which he would derive a revenue, and for which, 
“itis naturally to be expected, he will make a proportionate 
“exaction elsewhere. As the whole lands will now be rented 
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“indiscriminately, this fund ceases, and the additional land thus 
“to be rented, mstead of furnishing a fund for the payment of 
“persons employed im the public service, will provide the source 
“of Revenue from whence such persons will be paid, while the 
“examination of the public disbursements will effectually pre- 
“vent unauthorised employment of individuals on the public 
“account.” 

In Java, it would appear from the following extract,* the 
Dutch Government proceeds on the principle of requiring that 
all labour which nay be legally exacted should be paid for in 
full :-— 

“ Forced Lalour— Besides the ordinary day labourers, the 
“Inndlord, whether Government or a private land-owner, is fur- 
“ther entitled to require the cottiers on his estate to work for 
“him as much ashe pleases, but only on the condition of paving 
“cach man the highest agricultural wages of the district. This 
“as the only real forced labour in Java, and the only point on 
“which the land-owner there has any but astrictly limited power 
“over the cottier peasantry on hus estate. The labour rentt 
“extending all over the island causes no perceptible dissatisfie- 
“tion, but the forced labour beyond the one-tenth excites hitter 
“feelings if persisteddin. Doth the Inbour rent and the forced 
“Iabour are applicd, on private cstates, to the cultivation of 
“these crops which the landowner is growing on the spare land 
“for his own profit, execpt so much of the labour as is required 
“for the pardos, and for the maintenance of the roads near the 
“estate, both which the londlords have to keep up from the 
“labour rent.” | 

“The cotticr pensant is carefully guarded from extortion by 
© his lundlord, but bound to pay his landlord's share of the pro- 
“duce of the land; his subordinate rights in his holding are 
“protceted, but kept subject to his landlord’s paramount right 
“to the soil; and heis practically freed from oppression, though 
*-subjectio have his labour utilized by his landlord. By these 
“means the cotticr tennnt’s interests are secured, and he soon 
* becomes rich, from the large surplus produce of his holting 
“alter paying lis landlord's one-fifth. by the same provisions 
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- “ the land-owner is invested with sufficient power over his whole 
‘estate to enable him to turn the remainder of his land to the 


most profitable use it is fitted for. After having thus core- 


“the Dutch are wise enough to a 


* 4 land-owner chooses to exact 


“fully regulated the respective rights of landlord and tenant, 

bstain from further interfer- 
l conditions are fulfilled. If 
oreed Inbour from lis cottiers, 
‘and thereby to create discoutent among them, the Dutch 


*ence, beyond secing that the le 


“officials do not envenom this feeling by issuing injudicious 
proclamations of abstract rights for the cottiers, or of remon- 


yieht, ina mannerof which he is sole judge, and that the cot-— 


“strance with the land-owner. They take care that the land- 


“owner complies with the law, by paying the highest agricul 
“tural wages for such forced labour, and they meet the peasant’s | 


“complaint by saying that the land-owner is only exercising his 


‘tiers must cither submit or withdraw from the estate.” 


Coapren VITI. 
TRANSFER BY SALE AND MORTGAGE. 


© Zand,” says Mauspen, “isso abundant in proportion to 
“the population, that they (the Malays of Sumatra) scarcely 


© eonsider it as the subject of right, any more than the elements 


“ of air and water ; excepting so far as in speculation the prince 
“avs claim to the whole, The ground, however, on w. ich a 
“man plants or builds, with the consent of his neighbours, 


® becomes a species of nominal property, and 1s fransferable ;* 


a 7 ——_- EEE © 














* In Burma “all owners exercise the right of anle, lease, gift nnd mortgage, 


“though sale outright {fe very seldom node, There appears tobe an objection. 


“to it, which may almost be ealled religious, irrespective of the rights of 
“heirs, which cannot be alienated; and when land is sold by deed, it is gene- 
“rally expressed that the object of the purchaser is to build a pagoda or other 
“religious edifice thereon. This is suppose] to justify the gale, Flice land fs 


“occasionally let from yent to year on verbal agreement, the tenant agreeing 


“to pay ten percent of the produce.” Sir AuTHVR PUAYRE, before the 5o- 


clety of Arta, May, 1881. 
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“but as it costs him nothing, beside his labour, it is only the 
"produce which is esteemed of value, and the compensation he 
receives ia for this alone, A temporary usufruct is accordingly 
“all that they attend to, and the price, in case of sale, ts 
“ generally ascertained by the cocoa- nul, durian, and other fruil- 
“ trees that have heen planted on it; the buildings being for the 
“ most part, but little durable. Whilst any of these subsist, the 
“descendants of the planter may claim the eround, though it 
“has been for years abandoned. If they are eut down, he may 
“recover damages; but if they have disappeared in the course 
“of nature the land reverts to the public.’** | 

“Tn Celebes, in Bali, and in that ill-peopled portion of 
“Java called the country of the Sundas, the eultivator is 
“invested with a ‘ind of proprietary right. By anfferance he 
“ean hequeath, alienate, or mortgage hia liftle tenement ?+ 

“ Among them (the Sundanese), private property in the soil 
“is generally established ; the cultivator can transmit his pos- 
“session to his children. Among them if can he sub-divided 
* wcilhewude crn tnterference en the part af a supertor ; fhe passer. 
‘sor can sell his interest in if to others, and transfer it hy gift 
“or covenant. He pays to his Chief a certain proportion of the 
“ produce, in the same manner as the other inhabitants of 
“Java; because in a country without trade or manufactures, 
“ labour or produce is the only shape in which he can contri. 
“bute te support the necessary establishments of the commu. 
“nity. So long as he advances this tribute, which is one-tenth 
“ or one-fifth of the gross produce, he has an independent right 
“to the occupancy of his land and the enjoyment of the 
* remainder.” = # * = 

‘The situation, however, of the cultivator in the Sunila 
* districts, who is a proprictor, is not much more eligible than 
“that of the tenant of the Government: he may, it is true, 
“alienate or transfer his lands, but while he retains them, he 
“1s liable to imposts almost as great as they can bear; and 
“when he transfers them, he can therefore expect little for 
“surrendering to another the privilege of reaping from his 


ee 





: — cy | 
* History of Sumatra, 244. | 
+ CRAwriunn—/fiist, Ind. Ared., TIT, 53, 
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“own soil, what is only the average recompense of labour 
expended on the estate of another.”* | | 
In the first of the above extracts, Marspes, with his usual 
accuracy, describes the chief incidents of the land tenure of 
the Malays, as they exist among the people of the Peninsula as 
well as among those of Sumatra; and it is subsequently shewn 
that among the Sundanese in the west of Java—a people who 
in their customs and language bear a much nearer resemblance 
to the Malays than do the people of any other part of Java— 
those incidents which haye relation to the alienation of land 
are almost identical with those which obtain among the Ma- 
lays. I am inclined to think that the superior permanency of 
the tenure of the Sundanese, when compared with that of the 
Javanese, is to be accounted for by a Malay origi, and that it 
18 unnecessary to argue, with Rarries, that 1t 13 a mere survival 
‘im a remote district of a more liberal system, which once pre- 
vailed generally in the island, but which was destroyed by the 
rapacity of Muhammadan sovereigns. Malays, tov, have had 
for centuries Muhammadan Rajas, not less given to encroach- 
ment by the rights of individuals than those of Java; yet 
the Malay peasant has retained his proprietary right, and I 
believe that, both in Maluy countries and in Sunda, this has 
been due to a national feeling or instinct on this subject, not to 
be found among the Javanese, who, under native rule, were serfs 
without proprietary interest in the land which they cultivated. 
The power of sltenation is one of the most important pri- 
vileves connected with land that a lnnd-holder can exercise, 
but it is only the result of an advanced and liberal recognition 
on the purt of the governing power, of the rights of the sub- 
ject. It must not be forgotten that, even in England, it was 
hot until the Statute of Quia emptores was passed, in the reign 
of Enwanp I, that tenants in fee simple obtained the nght of 
alienating their lands at their pleasure, and that the right of 
soni lands by will only dates from the reign of Hexny 
IIL. + | 





* RArrLes— History af Java, 1, 140. 

" t* We are too apt to forget that property in land as a transferable, mar- 
* Ketable commodity, nbeolutely owned and pessing from hand to hand like 
_ SBY chattel, is not an ancient institution, but » modern development reach- 
ed only ina few very advanced countries, In the greater part of the world, 
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It is not to be expected that among the Malays the system 
of alienation, or the effect of a transfer, should quite corres- 
pond with any European system; and it is necessary to be cau- 
tious in supposing that when land ina Malay State is said to 
have been bought or sold, the transaction has been similar to 
the purchase or sale of land in British territory, either in the 
mode in which it has been conducted, or in its practical opera- 
tion. Unawrurn, it will have been noticed, says that the Sun- 
ilanese cultivator is allowed to alienate his land “ by suffer- 
ance ;” and Manrspen points out that the usnfract is all that a 
Malay has and all that he can dispose of. a 

When Captain Low, in describing land tenure in Kedah, 
says that land granted by the Raja “could not be alienated” * 
it must not be supposed that the right of occupancy could not 
in general be the subject of a bargain there. Captain Low 
quotes extracts from the Undeng-Undang Kedah (Laws of 
Kedah) in which oceur the two following sections :— . 

“ When a garden is to be sold, the trees are to be estimated 
"at + of a dollar each and the amount will be the price of the 
ii lan ae : 

* What the Raja hos given no one can take away, nor can 
“any one sell land so given wifhou! the Raja's concurrence." + 

The first of these rules exactly coincides with what Manspex 
describes, as regurds the interest in the land which passes by 
sale in Sumatra, and with Rarries’ estimate of what the Sun- 
danese pensant has a right to expect on the surrender of his 
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“the right of cultivating partioular portions of the earth is rather a privi- 
“lege than a property—a privilege firat of the whole people, then of a parti« 
“cular tole or a purtioular village comunanity, and tinny of particnler 
“individual of the community.” Sir George Caurnnit on Jodian Land 
*Teawrer (Cobden Clb Frere ), 

* Ber pra, pe TH, 

t “Powerful as the Zimediaddr became in managing the land, in grasping and 
“in ousting, be hed no power (in Bengal before 1793) of alienating bis 
“estate; hocould not miss monoy on it by mortgage, nor eel) the whole or 
“any part of it. This cleurly appears from a proclamation iseued on lst 
*“ Angust, 1786; the Wegal practice of ‘alienating revenue lande’ is complained 
“of; ‘the gentlemen appointed to superintend" the various districte are 
“invited spalously to prevent the ‘commision of the offence ;* nod the #4. 
*oindur, Chowdderi, Tiligederr, orother land-holder who disoboya, is threatened 
“with dispokession from his lands” Lewd Reeeawe and Land Thawrvs af 
frdia,—BADEX-POWRLL, p. 221, 
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proprietary right to a transferée. It may be clearly laid down 
that the Malay cultivator can transfer only the interest in the 
land which he himself possesses ; that that interest, as already 
shewn, is merely a permanent and inheritable right of oceu- 
pation, conditional on the continuous occupation of the land 
on the payment of teuths and taxes, and on the rendering of 
certain customary services; and that the price to be paid has 
no reference to the value of the land itself (for, in a primitive 
state of society, that has little intrinsic value), but is calculated, 
if garden land, by estimating the value of the fruit-trees, or, if 
padi land, by assessing at a reasonable sum the probable value 
of the labour bestowed by the first cultivator m clearing the 
forest and bringing the field into cultivation. 

T have had -opportunities of observing the Malay customs 
relating to the sale and mortgage of hind in operation in 
purely native districts, having been deputed in 1874 to take 
over the territory on the left bank of the Krian river, then 

recently ceded by Perak to the British Government, and having 
since then served for some years as Assistant Resident im the 
Native State of Perak. I am, therefore, able to speak with 
some confidence upon the laws and customs which have come 
under my personal observation in actual practice. 
The technical term used in Perak for the transfer of land 
by fale is pulang b&langa (return of expenses), which suflicient- 
ly indicates that the money paid is nota price set upon the 
land itself, but the recoupment of the outlay incurred by the 
vendor in bringing it into cultivation: The new proprietor, 
in fact, does not buy the laud ; he simply buys out the occupier 
by compensating him for his labour, that being the factor 
which originally created the tenancy, and thus obtains the 
right to stand in his place. It is manifest that he will not 
pay a long price for a mere right of occupancy weighted by 
the incidents and liabilities above described ; in Krian, im 
1874, it was difficult to get ten dollars an or/ung for excellent 

padi land by pulang bélanja, but when security of tenure und 
the full right of alienation of the soil were introduced in the 
district by the British Government, it became possible to sell 
the same land for $60 or 870 an orlong. 

So in the ease of land on which fruit-trees are growibg- 
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Not long after the Pérak war it became necessary to acquire 
the piece of land at Kuala Kangsa, in Perak, on which the 
British Residency now stands. The bargain was effected in ~ 
strict accordance with Malay law, and the sum which was paid 
was calculated as the value of the frnit-trees and houses stand- 
ing on the land. It was clearly understood on both sides that 
the sail was vested in the State, and that all that the proprie- 
tor could dispose of was the proprietary right; the transaction 
was strictly one of pulany bélanja. Speaking of this purchase 
to Raja Mud Yusvr at Sayong soon afterwards, I was asked by 
him in a pointed manner whether the late proprietor had sold 
me fhe land; the explanation that the proprietor had merely 
been compensated for her interest in the land, namely, her 
trees and houses, quite satisfied him and others that Malay 
custom had been pbseread) and that the rights of the Raja or 
State had not been invaded by an undue claim, on the part of 
a subject, tothe soil, This principle has always been recog- 
nised in all sales of land in Malay districts in Perak which 
have come under my notice. But the Malay cultivator is 
always ready to claim from British officers, whom he may think 
likely to be ignorant of the real conditions of native land 
tenure, a larger interest than Malay law gives him, in fact, as 
large an interest us can be conceded. The official who hears the 
words “sell” ( jua/) and “ buy" ( 4éi ) used in connection with 
the transfer of land under native tenure, is apt to conclude that 
a title to the soil has been passed by the transaction, and he 
very possibly recognises, or allows to be recognised in a general 
way, this view of the matter, and so people get to believe, or 
are allowed to assert, that their position in respect to the State 
is something quite different from what it really is, This, though 
it may cause embarrasment in administering the land-revenue 
of a district, cannot, of course, affect the legal status of the cul- 
tivator, for-ignorant administration of the law does not alter 
the law itself. Nothing can be more certain than the fact 
that no subject in a Malay State can lawfully claim to hold 
oy property in land approaching our freehold or fee simple 
ure. | 


As the Malay pulang bélanja differs widely from our idea of 
a sale of land, so the jual janji (conditional sale), the only 
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form of hypothecation of land known to Malay law, is, in its 
Principal incidents, quite unlike our mortgage of real pro- 


perty. * 

The Malay who raises money on his holding by the transac- 
tion called jwafjanji, sells his proprietary right for a sum then 
and there advanced to him, and surrenders the land to the 
vendee, coupling, however, the transfer with the condition 
thut if, at any time, or within a certain time, he shall repay to 
the vendee the sum so advanced, he (the vendor) shall be enti- 
tled to take back his land. This transaction differs from our 
mortgage in the facts:—({1) that no property in the soil passes, 
but merely the proprietary right; (2) that possession is actually 
given tothe person who advanees the money. 

Tt frequently happens that the conditional vendor (the 
debtor) wishes to retain possession of the land during the 
period of his indebtedness, and, if so, this is arranged by his 
becoming the tenant of the conditional vendee (the creditor). 
The rent in money or kind which he pays, or which some other 
tenant pave if the land is not let to the conditional vendor, or 
the protit which the conditional vendee derives from cultivating 
the lund himself if he does not let it, takes the place of in- 
terest, which is not charged, usury being Nouteumaed by 
Muhammadan law. | 

If a term is mentioned within which the money must be 
repaid, and the condition of repayment is not fulfilled within 
the appomted period, the sale becomes absolute {ju/us) and 
the vendee ikea the full rights of proprietorship. But even 





"In China, “a mortgages must actually enter into posession of the pro- 
* perty and make iid eta a responsible for the pryment of the taxes, 
“before his mortgage is valid: unless explicitly stated, the land can be re- 
“deemed at any time within thirty years on payment of the original som. 
“Bece. 0 to 100 of the Code contain the laws relating to this subject, some 
“of which bear a resemblance te those established among the Hebrews and 
“thtenied to secure a similar object of retaining the land in the same clase 
“or tribe."— The Middle Kingdom, WiL.tams, IT, 100, | 
i “Lond under Burman rule was never sold in the usual scceptation of the 

term. It was frequently conveyed fir a price from one person to another, 
7 and though the transaction was styled a sale, and nota mortgage, it was fully 
~, anMlerstood that the vendor retained a right to repurchase the land at 
_ 2BY time he liked, and that the emptor could not re-sell the land without 

the consent of the original vendor."—Fritich Burma Gacetterr, Vol. 1, p.438 
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then the payment of the money at some later time would, in 
most cases, be sufficient to enable the conditional vendor to 
regain his land from a stranger under purely native rule. If, 
no term is fixed, the money may be paid at any time, but 
until it is paid, the conditional vendee is entitled to retain 
possession of the land and to cultivate it, or let it, at his 
pleasure. A shortdocument is generally drawn up in evidence 
of the transaction, but these are often so loosely or informally 
worded that the proof of the existence of the condition rests 
principally upon the good faith of the parties. Sometimes 
there is no written agreement at all, 

Transactions of this nature necessarily led to the investiga- 
tions of many disputed claims when the rights of the native 
land-holders im Krian were being settled (see supra, p. 121), 
The. rise in the value of land oceasioned by the sstabliahaieat 
of British rule resulted in a general rush for possession, men 
who had long since sold their fields by pulang bélanja coming 


forwardl to declare that the sale was merely conditional, while 
in other instances conditional y i 


endees in POSSCasION Were equal. 
ly ready to declare that the transaction which gave them their 
right was jua! putus, an absolute sale, not sual janyi, a coudi- 
tional one. 

The native laws contain some curious provisions on the sub- 
ject of hypothecation, a specimen of which relating to real 
property may be consulted in the Appendix, p. xv. In all, 
the peculiar principle of the Malay mortgage, namely, the 
handing over to the creditor of the property on which the 
money is advanced, ja fully recopnisert, 


Cnartren VITT. 
INHERITANCE. 


Among the Malays, the distribution of the property of 
tleceased persons is governed either by Muhammadan law, or 
by national custom, or partly by one and partly by the other, 
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e.7., the real aa by customary law and the personal pro- 
_ There are Malay treatises on the Muhammadan law of inhe- 
ritance (faraiz *), in accordance with the rules of which it is 
common to apportion the estate of an Intestate. But there are 
reasons which often make it clear to the Malay mind that land 
is m species of property, the transmission of which should be 
in accordance with the national customary law ( Awhkuwm ‘adat) 
rather than with that of the Koran (Aukum shar‘a). For 
instance, the wife of a Bley eultivator will generally share in 
the toil of cultivation; indeed the planting and reaping of 
paddy is performed almost entirely by women, although the 
ploughing and harrowing fall to the lot of the men. In res- 
pect, therefore, of the crop, which is harvested as the result of 
‘these joint labours, the husband and wife are co-partners 
fsherifat ) and this is often the case with regard to the land 
itself. Under such circumstances, in case of the death of the 
husband, it would be manifestly unjust to distribute the joint 
property as his estate under Muhammadan law. The joint 
woperty must be equally divided, and the share of the wife 
having been allotted to her, the share of the deceased husband 
may, if desired, be distributed in accordance with the Muham- 
midan law of inheritance. This is only the rightful due of the 
wife, who, properly speaking, 1s entitled to be maintained by her 
husband in a manner befitting his station in life without per- 
forming any labour. 3 

I think that it will be generally,found that, in the Malay 
States, the property of the trading class—goods, merchandise, 
shops, ships, &e—are distributed according to Muhammadan 
law, while the agricultural class cling with tenacity to their 
old customs, and insist that their lands at least, and often the 
whole of their property, shall descend in accordance with the 
old Malay law which has come down to them from their fore- 
fathers. 

_ This customary law varies very much according to locality, 
: sain States having often regulations neraline to them 
Hone, 





* Valls, plural of 124, from (39 to cut. (Arabic.) 
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Cuawrtnpy mentions the subject very briefly:—““ Where 
“there is a right of private property in land, or at least the 
“usufruct of it, there is generally a community of goods 
“among the members of a family. It is held in the name of 
“the futher or elder male of the family, and hence, by the 
“‘oustoms of the greater number of the tribes, the futher, or 
‘nearest of kin, is answerable for the debts of all the mem- 
“bers of a family. [ can nowhere discover in any of the 
“collections of native laws which have fallen into my hands, 
“that the right of devising property by will had any existence 
“among the tribes of the Indian Islanids.”"* 

This recognition of a superior right in the eldest male of a 
fumily aud the tendency of the Malays to confine the right of 
succession to land to the tribe to which the deceased owner 
belonged, is found in the law of the Chinese also: “ he 
“nuternal estate and the houses upon it descend to the 
‘feldest son, but his brothers can remain upon it with their 
“families, and devise their portion in perpefuo to their chil- 
‘dren, or an amicable composition can be made ; daughters 
‘* never inherit, nor can an adopted son af another clan suc- 
“ceed, "+ 

MaAnkspEN, writting of the law of inheritance among the peo- 
ple of Pasummah in Sumatra, says :— 

“Tf ao person dies having children, these inherit his effects 
“in equal portions and become answerable for the debts of the 
“deceased If any of his brothers survive, they may be per- 
‘mitted to share with their nephews, but rather as a matter 
“of courtesy thon right and only when the effects of the 
“decensed devolved to him from his father ar grandfather. lf 
“he wos owen of rauk, it is common for the son who succeeds 
“lim im ttle to have fi larger shure, This SUCCESSION 1s tat 
“confined to the cléest born, but depends much on pricate 
i agrecncnt ‘i the Fomaly. If the faceased person leaves ne 
“kindred behind him, the tribe to which he belonged shall 
“inherit lis effects and be answerable for his debts.” t 


— = = 


* Caawrurnp— Mist. Ind. Arch. 111, 0, 
+ WILLIAMS — The Middle Kingdom, [1, 100. 
3 Afist. of Sumatra, p, 230, (Sed Ed.) 
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According to the Menangkabau law of inheritance, the 
nephew on the sister's side becomes heir to his uncle's pro- 
perty to the exclusion of the son of the latter. The tradition 
which accounts for this singular regulation is to be found im 
Newro.y’s work on the Straits of Malacca, vol. I, p. 221. 
A similar custom prevails in the Eastern Province of Ceylon 
and in parts of India, and there is a Sinhalese legend, not 
unlike the Malay one, explanatory of its origin.* This 
custom is still observed in the district of Naning in the 
interior of Malacca, and in Rambau, Sungei Ujong and the 
Negri Sambilan. 

The Perak custom differs from this. In that State the lands 
and houses of the deceased descend to his daughters equally, 
while the sons divide the personal property. The latter are 
supposed to be able to create landed estates for themselves, by 
clearing and planting land which they may select, or, at all 
events, to obtain the use of land by marrying women who may 

have inherited it. 

’ However, the more active of the Muhammadan priests and 
mosque officials, especially if they be foreigners and not Perak 
Malays, endeavour, as far as they can, to get the Muhamma- 
dan law of inheritance adopted, to the exclusion of the local 
custom. The older men are more conservative. From infor- 
mation supplied by an old Imam up the country, I learn that 
tke principle of distribution practised in his district is as fol- 
lows :-— 

“1f a man dies without children, leaving a widow, bis pro- 
“nerty is divided ketween her and the warrs of the deceased. 
- if lie leaves a wife and children, the property is, in the first 
“instance, dividid into two equal shares, one of which gces to 
“the waris of the decensed and the other is again sub-divided 
‘into four parts, one of which (one-eighth of the whole ) 


“goes to the widow and the other three (three-eighths ) are 


“ divided among the children.” wi 
Tf there are children of both sexes, the three-eighths above- 
‘mentioned are divided into four portions, of which three go 
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* Texsest's Ceylon, I, 455. 
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“to the son or sons, and the remaining one to the danghter or 
* daughters.”’ Sy 

Tt will be apparent that there is very little genuine Muham- 
miadan law in all this. Under that system, the widow does 
not get a half under any circumstances. It is not clear who 
are the waris, or heirs, who take one-half of an estate to the 
exclusion of the widow and children. Perhaps it is meant 
that one-half is set apart in the first place to meet funeral 
expenses and the claims of persons entitled to share under 
Muhammadan law, among whom the children would be in- 
cluded. The same authority has supplied me with the follow- 
ing note on the customary law of inheritance practised in parts 
of Perak :— 

“Upon the death of a man possessed of property, his plan- 
“tations, houses and padi-fields go to his daughters, while his 
“other property, such as cattle, buffaloes, outs, clephants, 
“&ec,., are divided into four shares: three of these go to the 
“sons und the fourth is devoted to the cost of the funeral 
“feasts. If there is no land or house, the daughters share in 
“the personal property equally with the sons.” 

“Tf a woman who has inherited land or house property 
“marries and then dics without leaving a child, the property 
“goes to her waris and not to her husband. If she leaves 
“yssue, the inheritance goes to the child or children.” 

* Property which has been acquired by the joint earnings 
“of the husband and wife must, upon the death of either of 
“them, be divided. The funeral expenses must be deducted 
“before division, The remainder must be divided equally in 
“two shares, One of which goes to the survivor and the other 
“to the children or waris of the deceased.” 

* The shares of infant children ore held in trust for them by 
“ the waris of a deceased parent, until they come of age.” ~ 

The descent of landed property in Perak to the female issue 
and its restitution to the family if an heiress dies childless, 
illustrate in o striking manner the tribal instinct of the 
Malays and the tendency to keep property in a particular 
family, group or tribe. , | 
_ ven the wild tribes of the Peninsula have their rules of 
inheritance. Favuer, writing of the Jakuns, says: “ After the 
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“and, ag he : 
“tion divided amongst, the heirs at law. The laws of inheri- 
“tance are considered] as applying chiefly tu heads of families. 
_ “Under this view, the property of a man deceased is divided 
“into three portions. One goes to the parents and grand 
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‘death of parents the whole of their property will be divided 
“ amongst all the children in equal parts.” * 
In Siam, uceording to Colonel Low, + “the property of an 


“intestate person, should he leave no legal heirs, escheats to 


“the King, who generally contrvies to get a portion of the 


“estate of every person deceased. Wills are written or made 
“verbally, in the presence of competent witnesses ; and may 


“not be confounded with alienation by gift, Real and per- 
“sonal property may be willed’ and gifted away to any one, 
beAtacnents) descend to, and are without distinc- 


“parents, one to the widow, and the third to the children 
“and other relations on the man's side accoriing to priority. 
“But should the man not have cohabited so long us three 
‘““vears with his wife, she will only receive one-third of a por- 
“tion or part.” | | 
“The distribution of the property takes effect after the 
“solemnization of the obsequies; and should a claimant, 
“having the power and opportunity so to do, neglect to put 
“in his claim previous to the termination of the obsequies, he 
* forfeits his right.” | 


“A person claiming inheritance must personally appear ; 


“substitutes bemg inadmissible, [eirs to property must 
“assist ut and bear their share of the charge for obsequics, 
“ exceptions being made for those who cannot, from the nature 
“af circumstances, be present.” | 

“Before property is divided, the debts of the deceased are 
“to be punctually paid, and competent witnesses must be pre- 
“sent at the division. It does not appear that any distinction 
“is drawn betwixt property of which a female may be pos- 
‘sessed, and that left by a man: both are divided on similar 
“principles, The eldest child, whether male or female, gets 
“the largest share. Should the individual have no parents, 


* Journ. Jed. Arcd., 17, 269, 
+ Jd., I, S44, 
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grandparents or great-grandparents living, then the portion, 
“or one-third of the real and personal Property vhsloease 


“persons would have otherwise taken is divided equally and 
“added to the two remaining portions, the form of tirst sepa- 


“rating the estate into three pares being always adhered to, 
“The same principle regulates the division where there are no 
* claimants to either of the other two shares,”’ | 

With this description, and with the customs of the Malays 
as to succession, it is interesting to compare the laws of another 
Indo-Chinese kingdom—Cambodis, [ take the following 
account from a recent French work :-—* | 

* Property in land does not exist in Cambodia, for, as is 
“well known, the State is the absolute proprietor of the soil. 
“ Nevertheless, the enjoyment of lands is left to those who 
“clear them and sean them for some specific cultivation, 
“rice in particular, It happens also, sometimes, that the first 
“occupiers are dispossessed without a word of warning, with- 
“out the excuse of public interest and simply in order that 
“some one may help himself to a field quite fit for cultiva- 
tion.” 

“The fortune of a Cambodian is composed of moveable and_ 
“Immoveable property, land excepted. Generally speak- 
“ing, even the richest have not much money, but they own 
“boats, elephants, horses, cattle, buffaloes, which they hire 
“out; they have sometimes a large number of slaves whom 
“they employ at home either on the products which they onl- 
“tivate or in all kinds of commercial and industrial underta- 
ee nes Money is lent out at high rates of interest, but it is 
“lisble to catastrophes,” 

“The goods of a Cambodian who dies a widower and with- 
“out children, go all to the State, thatis to the King. If he 
“leaves daughters only, the Government takes half of the 
~ property and divides the other half among them. If they 
“are of tender age, the goods are deposited with their grand- 
“father who becomes their guardian.” 

“When the Government is a creditor of the deceased, the 
“ King causes the whole of the debt to be exacted first of all 





4 


*Movra—Le Royaume de Cambodge, 1, 347, 
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: from the assets, and the balance, if any, is divided among the 
heirs.” 

“When the head of a family dies leaving several wives 
“and several children, the child or children by whom he has 
“been more exclusively nursed during his illness share the 
“fortune according to the rank of their mother. For this 
“purpose, the property is divided into seven parts; out of 
“these, the son of the third wife has one, that of the second 
“wife two, and that of the first, four. If these ladies have 
‘several children, the distribution is made, all the same, 
“according to the proportion just mentioned. Children who 
“ore absent at the time of the sickness and death of their 
“father lose a portion of their rights to the inheritance.” 

“If there are no children, the first wife keeps all the goods 
“and the family remains united. Were the second and third 
“wife to wish to leave the house before the conclusion of the 
“ mourning, that is to say, within three years, they would have 
“the right to do so, but on the condition of renouncing their 
“share of the inheritance. After the three years, if the 
“widows separate, the property is divided among them accord- 
“ing to the rule laid down for their children, when they have 
“any, that is to say, the first has four shares, the second, two 
and the third, one.” 

“The widows of the same husband may marry again after 
“three years of mourning; the second and third have not 
“got to pay anything to the State for this, but the first wife, 
‘if she marry again and be without children by her first hus- 
‘band, must first surrender half of her fortune for the benefit 
“of the royal treasury. If she does not marry again the 
“ Government takes the whole at her death.” Bert 

“ An adopted son renounces the right of inheriting from 
“his real parents and cannot be sued for debts which they 
“may have contracted in their lifetime. If the head of a 
“family, after having adopted a child, becomes himself the 
“father of a legitimate child, the adopted son does not lose 
‘‘al] hope of inheriting, for the law gives him equal rights 
“with the children of the full blood.” 

“Children, who, at the time of the death of their father, 
‘fare in the special service of the King, have a right to three 
“and a half shares of the inheritance.” 
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‘In case a husband, on account of the barrenness of his 
“frst wife, marrics another who bears him a son, this latter 
“ ig the sole heir of his father and he provides, after the death 
«of the latter, for the sipport of the first widow and his own 
“ mother.” 

* The law of the Hindus sanctions similarly the right of 
“the eldest son to the greater part of the patrimony of the 
“father and mother. ‘The eldest of the family,” says the 
‘law, ‘if he be virtuous, may take possession of the w ole of 
“his patrimony of the father and mother, and the other 
«brothers must live under his guardianship as they live under 
“that of their father.’ ” 

“ Generally, in India, distribution used to be made in the 
“following way: the eldest had a double share, the second a 
“share and a half, and the other brothers a single share res- 
*pectively. The brothers gave to their sisters by the same 
“mother a quarter of their shares to help them to establish 

* themselves.” 


Cuarren IA. 


NATIVE TENURE TNDER EUROPEAN RULE. 
INDTA, BURMA, JAVA, CEYLON. 


INDIA. 


A wholesale modification of the systems of land tenure of 
auctent and highly civilised communities in British India by 
the introduction of English law would obviously have bean 
unwise, It has always been the object of British Administra- 
tors in that country to recognise native laws ond customs 
relating to the tenure of land, and, in elaborating Revenue 
systems, to secure that the regulations laid down shall give 
due effect to every class of interest in land known to native 
laws. It has been gradually ascertained in the various pro- 
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vinces what are the different degrees of right of occupants and 
roprietors. and each interest hus received definition in the 
and Acts passed from time to time for particular provinces, 
divisions or districts. In such Acts, the terminology used in 
deseribing tenures, classes of proprietors, and oceupants, docu- 
ments evidencing title, and rents and other payments, is 
largely borrowed from the ‘native languages. The use of 
terms which have a technical meaning in English law is thus 
avoided. 

Speaking generally, the ra‘iyat is the owner of his nonin 
subject to the payment of the assessed land revenue. oO 
documentary evidence of title is necessary, though in some 
provinces he holds a patta, or official statement of the facts of 
his holding or assessment, Tis rights are alienable and heri- 
table, but all transfers have to be registered. 

Revenue systems vary in different parts of India; there ore 
practically two. The first contemplates settlement with a mid- 
dleman; and the second, dealing with the imdividual eculti- 
vator direct—( the ra‘iyal-irdri system). The Government 
may, in point of fact, either deal with a whole village at once 
throuch representative headmen, or may make a settlement 
of each individual holding. 

In the latter ease the settlement of a district is based 
upon a survey, the soil of every field is classified with a view 
to ascertaining the proper rate of assessmeut to be imposed, and 
eventually settlement records are made up, which inelude a 
register shewing the name of the occupant of every surveyed 
allotment. . 

In such a system, there is no place for English documents of 
title, and the tenure is none the less certain and secure because 
it is not supported by parchment and sealing-wax. The raiyat's 
name is down in the register of the village to which he be- 
longs, and the extent of his land and the annual assessment 
which he has to pay are there recorded. The village records 
and the evidence of the headmen and villagers are at hand to 
support him if his right of ocenpancy is impugned, ~W; 

"In Bombay (just as in Madras ) the occupant holds on 
‘the simple terms of paying the revenue ; if he admits that 
‘he is (or is proved by a decree of a Court to be ) holding 
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‘on behalf of some one else, as a tenant, or in an inferior 
position, then the ‘superior holder’s’ name is entered in 
the register, not his: he becomes the ‘ inferior holder, * and 
“ it is the superior who is entered in the register as the * oceu- 
‘nant’ responsible for the assessed sum, Any one who 15 
‘t recorded as the responsible holder can simply resign (if he 
« dues not like to pay the assessment ) any field in his holding. 
«The assessment is fixed for a period of thirty years, so that 
a man who elects to hold continuously, knows for certain 
* that during that long period, ai! the profit he can make will 
* oo to him.” 

“ At the beginning of each year, he can signify to the 
“ mdmlatddr (or local revenue officer of a taluk sub-division ) 
“ what fields he wishes to hold, and whut he wishes to give up; 
‘as long as he does this in proper time, he is free to do as he 
“pleases, If he relinquishes, the fields are available for any 


“one else; if no one applies for them, they are usually aue- 


“ tioned as fallow (for the right of grazing) for the year, and so 
“on, till some one offers to take them up for cultivation, 
“Nothing whatever is said in the Revenue Code about the 
“person in possession (on his own account ) being ‘ owner’ 
‘tin the western sense. He is simply called the ‘ occupant, 
“and the Code says what he can do and what he cannot. The 
“ occupant may do anything he pleases to tmprove the land , 
‘but may not, without permission, do anything which diverts 
“ the holding from agricultural purposes. He has no right to 
“ mines or minerals.” 

“These are the facts of the tenure; you may theorise on 
“them as you please; you may say this amounts to proprie- 
‘*torship, or this i6 a domiminn minus plenum, or anything 
“ else.” : 

“The question of tenancy is just as simply dealt with. T 
“have stated that, if it appears that the occupant is in pos- 
“gexsion in behalf of some one else, that some one else is 
‘“ pecorded as the ‘superior holder,’ and he becomes the 
“inferior holder.’ ” 

“What sort of ‘inferior’—whether 2 tenant or on some 
“other terms—is a simple question of fact and of the agree- 
“ ment or the custom by which he holds,” 
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“If an occupant dies, one ( the eldest or responsible ) heir 
must be entered as the succeeding occupant who has to pay 
«the revenue, for there can only be one registered revenue- 
payer for each field with a separate survey number, though, 
“of course, there may be several sharera (joint heirs of the 
« deceased owner, for instance ) in a number. ~ Which of them 
is ao entered, depends, of course, on consent, or on the result 
* of a Court decree, if there is a dispute.” 

 Sharers can always get their shares partitioned Asses3~ 
‘ed soparately, as long as there is no dispute as to what the 
“ shares are.” * 


The advantages enjoyed by the ocoupant of land under the | 


survey settlement are :— | , 
- Ist.—Fixity of tenure conditional on the due payment of 
the Government demand. 

Qnd@ly.—His occupation ts heritable and transferable by 
gift, sale, or mortgage, without other restriction than the 
requirement to give notice ty the authorities. 

Srdly.—His assessment 16 fixed, but subject to revision 
after periods of thirty years. The right of oceupancy is not 
affected hy the expiration of a term o! settlement, oie con- 
ditional solely on the payment of the assessment imposed. 

4thly—He is at liberty to resign his entire occupancy, or 
any recognised share or part of it defined by the survey in any 

-year, provided notice be given by a fixed date. If waste laod 
available, he may enlarge his holding at pleasure on appli- 
cation to the district officials. 

Sthiy—He may sub-let his lands, and Government will 
assist him, under certain limitations, in recovering rents from 
his tenants. | | 

Gihly,—His holding cannot be encroached on by his 
neighbour, every sub-division of it being clearly defined by 
boundary marks, and susceptible of immediate en tification 
by means of the village maps and registers. Further, the 
fact of his pussession of any field or sub-division of it can be 
traced without diffieulty im the village records year by year up 








a 





* Banex-PoweLtt.—Land Kereane and Land Teawre in Jnatin, 124-8. 
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to the date of the introduction of the first survey settlement. 

Thus the chances of dispute and litigation are entirely remoyed, 

or reduced to a minimum, Subject, then, to the part of the 

Government assessment, the occupant of land under the sur- 

vey tenure may be said to enjoy every right of property that_ 
he ean desire, with the advantage of possessing a title the 

most simple and complete that can be imagined.* 


BRITISH BURMA. 


The rights of the land-holder, subject to the revenue de- 
mands of Government, have been just as carefully guarded 
in British Burma. The Land Act of that province (Act I 
of 1876) is founded upon earlier local regulations, which 
were themselves an epitome, more or less, of the laws and 
enstoms of the Gurmese as to tenure of land, The land-hold- 
er in Burma has, like the ra‘iyaf in Malacea, a proprie- 
tary right, but in the case of the former, this right is inchoate 
until there have been twelve years’ continuous possession ; 
whereas in the case of the Malay mere appropriation and pos- 
session create the right at once, provided that clearing and 
cultivation are undertaken. 

In British Burma, “if a person ( not holding under agrant 
“or order of Government which itself determines the extent 
“of right) has continuously held possession of any culturable 
“ land for twelve years, and has continuously paid the revenue 
“due thereon, or held it exempt on express grant, he is allow- 
“el to have acquired a permanent heritable and transferable 
“title, It will not, however, do for a man to be able to assert 
‘former or ancient possession if that Possession came to an 
“end twelve years before the Act came into force ( Ist Fe- 
“bruary, 1579). Possession, on the other hand, is not broken 
“by a succession or transfer. If 4 has held for seven yours, 
“and then sells to B, who has held for five, B can put in a 
“twelve years’ possession. So if # has inherited from 4. In 
‘the same way as regards the condition of paying the revenue, 
“The payment will hold good if it has been made by a tenant 











* Homboy Administration Hepert, 1882-3, Pp 92. 
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* or other person holding under the person in possession. The 
-“|gnd-holder’s right is not called proprietary, because it is 
* restricted not only by the duty of paying revenue, taxes, and 
“ eessds, which is a restriction on all property in land in India, 
“but also by the fact that all mines and mineral products and 
buried treasure are reserved to Government, ns also the right 
“to work or search for those products on paying compensation 
“for the surface damage.” 

+ * * + * # ¥ = # - 

(Any ‘Iand-holder’ can obtain an authoritative declara- 
“tion that he is such, by applying to have his right recorded 
‘“‘on a register provided for the purpose, and getting a certi- 
“fieate of the record, There are, of course, provisions in the 
“ Act regarding the cancelment and calling in question of such 
record, *? * 


JAVA. 


lt has already been stated that, under native rule, the Java- 
nese were mere serfs, without proprictary interest in the land 
which they cultivated. Under Dutch rule, prior to the con- 
quest of i ae by the English in 1811, no proprietary tenure 
was introduced, and the native system remamed unmodified if 
the following description given by Rare es is a correct one :-— 

‘¢The Dutch Company, actuated solely eS the spirit of gain, 
“ond viewing their Javan subjects with less regard or consi- 
“deration than a West Indian planter formerly viewed the 
“gang upon his estate, because the latter had paid the pur- 
‘chase money of human property which the other had not, 
“employed all the pre-existing machinery of despotism, to 
“squeeze from the pee their utmost mite of contribution, 
“the last dregs of their labour, and thus aggravated the evils 
“of a capricious ald semi-barbarous government by working 
“it with all the practised ingenuity of politicians, and all the 
“ monopolising selfishuess of traders.” + 





* Banesx-PowELt—Land Hevenwe and Land Tenure in India, 700-702, 
+ History of Java, I, 168, ( 2nd edition ). 
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Security of tenure and protection from unjust exactions are 
the desiderata indicated in the eloquent passage which follows, 
written with all the burning indignation with which Rarries 


avowed the tyranny and rapacity of the Dutch Colonial Off- 


cials of those days inspired him :—* 

“Can it, therefore, be a subject of surprise, that the arts of 
“agriculture and the improvement of society have made no 
“ereater advances in Java? Need it excite wonder that the 
“implements of husbandry are simple; that the cultivation is 
“onskilful and inartificial; that the state of the roads, where 
* European convenience is not consulted, is bad; that the 
“natural advantages of the country are neglected; that so 
“little enterprise is displayed or capital employed; that the 
; Sra t's cottage is mean, and that so little wealth and know- 
“ledge are among the agricultural population; when it is 
‘considered that the occupant of land enjoys no security for 
“reaping the fruits of his industry; when his possession is 
“liable to be taken away from him every season, or to suffer 
“each an enhancement of rent as will drive him from it ; when 
“such a small quantity of land only is allowed him as will 
“yield him bare subsistence, and every ear of grain that can be 
“spared from the supply of his immediate wants, is extorted 
“from him in the shape of tribute; when his personal ser- 
“vices are required unpaid for, in the train of luxury or in the 
“culture of articles of monopoly; and when in addition to 
# all these discouragements, he is subject to other heavy im- 
' posts and impolitic restraints? No man will exert himeelf, 
“when acting for another, with so much zeal as when stimu- 
az lated by his own immediate interest ; and under a system of 
_, Bovernment, where everything but the bare means of sub- 
“sistence is liable to be seized, nothing but the bare means of 
“subsistence will be sought to be attained.” + 

*“It is but right, however, to say that the Dutch, while adaiuiop Gs, 
eld Colonial rule. “ rite idlhpden ‘Oblectionsiie £4 ane nmitting. Hate 
systematic atrocities imputed to them by RAFFLES and CHAWPUKD, both of 
Glo, the Dutch «ny, distarted the facts and working of their old Colonial 
Java, 1, 57, citing Team only Known to these authors by hearsay." Moxey's 
dalads dans 'Inde Archipelagigue 713. Oe 8” t Pemcarions Nierian- 
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To transmute the serf into a proprietor, and to give him 
immunity from forced labour and other exactions, was the 
task which Rarries set himself, ‘To use his own words: “ The 
“foundation of the amended system was, lat—The entire 
“abolition of forced deliveries at inadequate rates, and of all 
“ fendal services, with the establishment of a perfect freedom 
“in cultivation and trade; 2nd—The assumption, on the 
“part of Government, of the immediate superintendence of 
“the lands with the collection of the resourves and rents there- 
“ of; 3rl—The renting out of the lands so assumed to the 
 aetoul occupants, in lirge or small estates, according to local 
“ circumstances, on leases for a moderate term. In the course 
“of the following years (1814 and 1815) these measures were 
“carried into execution in most of the districts under our 
“ Government, with a view to the eventual establishment of a 
sit Perpetual settlement, on the principle of the ryofwar 
“or as it has been termed in Java, the fiang-d/it system.” 
# * # # + - * 


“Tn the first settlement, leases were only granted fora year, 
“or, at the utmost, three years, and were given to intermedi- 
“ate renters; but in the more detailed settlement of 1814, 
“after sufficient information had been collected on the state 
“af the country, Government determined to act directly with 
“the individual cultivator and to Iny the foundation of a per- 
“Mmanent system, By this latter period, the experiments had 
“been tried to a certain extent, and had succeeded beyond the 
“Most sanguine expectation. Difficulties met us in the way, 
" but they were by no means insurmountable ; there were at 
“first imperfections in the svstem, but they did not affect its 
‘ principle, and were easily removed. By the zeal, the ability, 
“and industry of the various officers ontrusted with the exe- 
“ention of the duty, whatever was practicable in furtherance 
“of the object in which they felt deeply interested, was accom- 
“plished. In the course of the years 1814 and 1815, the new 
“system was introduced into Bantam, Cheribon and the 
“eastern districts, over a population of u million and a half of 
“ cultivators, not only without disturbance and opposition, but 
“to the satisfaction of all classes of the natives, and to the 
“manifest increase of the public revenue derivable from land.’”’ 
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Rarries’ system was the ra‘iyat-idri system of Bengal ;a 
proprietary right was accorded to the cultivator, and a tempo- 
rary settlement was arrived at with him as to the amount of 
assessment payable by him in lieu of the miscellaneous ha- 
bilities of former times. The assessment was payable in 
money or kind (grain). It was intended that this should be a 
stepping-stone to a permanent settlement, when experience 
should have shewn the justice or otherwise of the scale first 
determined upon. ‘This was :— 

For saiah lands ( rice-fields ). 
Ist quality of soil, one-half of the estimated produce. 
“nd quality of soil, two-fifths of the estimated produce. 
4rd quality of soil, one-third of the estimated produce. 

For fegal lands ( maize, &c.). 

let quality of soil, two-fifths of the estimated produce. 
2nd quality of soil, one-third of the estimated produce. 
srd quality of soil, one-fourth of the estimated produce. 

Chiefs and headmen of villages were continued in office as 
Collectors of Revenue. Individual rights were recorded in a 
document, kept for inspection in every village office, in which 
the name of every land-holder in the village and the amount 
of his assessment were to be found. 

About the year 1818, two years after the restoration of 
Java to the Dutch, Rarries’ experiment was abandoned as 
unsucecssiul, and the Government of Netherlands India went 
back to the system of settlement with the village for the 
whole village lands. “The yearly allotment of lands was 
“then left to be wi aS bees and the legal fiction of the 
“separate property of each village in certain specified fields. 
was abolished.” / e : 

The present system of land-tenure in Java, which is founded 
on the native customary lnw, is thus explained by Mr. 
Money :—"* 

“ Old Land Tenure and Rent under Notice Rule.—The old 
“idea under the Native role was, that the land belonged to 
“the prince, the usufruct of it to the cultivator. The price of 
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* Moxer's Jara, I. 76, 
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“the usufruct, or the rent, was one-fifth of the produce, and 
. «one-fifth of the peasant’s labour, or one day’s gratuituons 
“Inbour in the Java week of five days. The Dutch, in re- 
“verting to the old system, logically carried out this idea, 
‘holding that they had conquered the prince and not the 
* people, and therefore came into the prince’s rights, They 
“however, reduced the lvbour rent from one-fifth to one- 
‘sayenth, substituting one day in the European week of seven 
days, for one day in the Java week of five days.” 
“ne The different systems of land tenure in the island all 
derive from this idea.” 

“ Landlord Property—Where the Dutch are masters by 
“treaty and not by conquest, the produce rent and the labour 
rent are paid, not to the Dutch but to the Native Princes, a3 
‘in the Preanger and in Soerakarta and Djokjokarta. In the 
“ rest of the island, where the Dutch are masters by conquest, 
«the one-fifth of produce and one-seyenth of labour belong 
‘io the Dutch Government, except on private estates, where 
“the Government has pro tanto granted away its rights. 
“There the one fifth and one-seventh are paid by the peasant 
4¢to the European or Chinese landowner, and the landowner 
“pays to Government three-fourths of one per cent. per 
“annum on the total value of his estate, equal at most to 
«“ one-fifth of the net yearly income.” 

« Peasant’s Property.—The peasant’s property under the 
« Native system to which the Dutch reverted, is of three kinds, 

“ |st, Village lands belonging jointly to the whole village 
« pommunity, to his share m which every householder has a 
“ight. These jomt village lands are yearly partitioned and 
« separately allotted to every head of family according to the 
«give of his family, and according to their capacity to culti- 
“ yate the land so allotted.” 

nd. Lands formerly uncultivated, which belong exclu- 
“sively to the peasant who brings them into cultivation. For 
“these he pays the one-fifth and one-seventh after five years, 
“hut is exempt from all payment for them, and from all 
 pratuitous labour whatever, during the first five years." 

% rd, Lands which have descended from the first cultivator 
‘ to his representatives, 


i: 
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“The first cultivator, however, and also his representatives, 
“ whother hy purchase or descent, have, besides the land which 
_48 exclusively theirs, their share a8 householders in the vil- 
“lage lands, so long as they choose to claim and cultivate such 
“share, hut no longer. Hither the first cultivator or his des- 
“cendants cay sell any part of such their exclusive land, but 
“only as a peasant holding to some other cultivator, and 
“the purchaser stands in the seller's place, paying his one- 
“fifth and one-seventh. When any holder of such exclusive 
“land dies without heirs, his execlisive land reverts to the 
“common lands of the village within whose boundaries it lies. 
“Tn some districts, by custom, the first cultivator only holds 
* the land exelusi vely rent and labour free for six years, when 
it reverts to the common lands of the Village,” 

“ Such were the old land tennres and land rent to which the 
"* Ttch reverted, with the modification of the old Inbour 
“rent of one day in five being reduced to the lesser rate of 
“one day in seven. The Java cotticr would of course hare 
~ preferred the reduction of the produce rent without the poo 
“imposition of the labour rent; but, much as the Oriental 
“ peasant hates labour, he “till more hates parting with money, 
“The return to the old stute of things was flected not only 
“ without disturbance, but, the Dutch “ay, Without even any 
" visible sions of dlissatisfaction”? ‘ 


"= Prespiss Jara Lane fenire—T his simple unl well-defined 
“system of land tenure has ever since obtained all through 
“Java, except in the Native states of Socrakarta and Djokjo- 
“karta, districts on the Southern Coast of Jaya, Which sti]] 
““muintain » kind of protected ond controlled independence, 
Cay many of the Native states within our Indian territory, 
“There the old one-fifth of produce in kind und one-fifth af 
“Tabsur are still received by the Native Princes in the old 
“ manner, und applied generally to th, old qu - Fa 

“The system which the Dutch substituted for our Ryot- 
“ warree not only applies to Government lands and to the 
“ Preanger, but also to Private estates. ‘The landlord’s claim 
“for rent, long limited by customs, was in 1836 expressly 
“limited by law to one-filth of his tenant's 


“one day's gratuitous labour in seven, Tha Ro cheek 
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“ Government land is not expressly limited by Jaw to one-fifth 


“but is settled at that rate with the villuge chief for the whole 


“village, and must be paidin money, The one-fifth of PTO. 


“ duce on private estates is generally taken by the landlords 
“from cach cottier in kind. The labour rent on crown lands 
“is mostly emploved on the roads and public works. On pri- 
" vate estates the labour rent is generally applied by the lands 
* owner to the cultivation of such parts of his property as he 
“keeps in his own hand. In other respects the produce and 
“Tabour rents are paid to Government or to a private landlord 


 “ as follows :-— 


* Labour Rent.—Every cottier, whether on Government 
land or on a private esfate, gives his one day's cratuitous 


| labour in every seven to his landlord, according to the roster 


“kept by the elected village chief, As this gratuitous labour 
“is a part of the rent for Jand yielding produce, it is not pay- 
“able by the artisan, or by any one holding house property 
“only. So also, as only one-seventh of labour is due by eac 


“family, the head of the family nlone is borne on the roster, 
“but, any competent Frown member of the family, or other 
"substitute, performs the labour for him. Although when 


“the yearly appropriation of village lands tukes place, a larve 
“family gets more than a sinall one, still only one-seventh of 
“ene man’s labonr ix due by that family, however large. The 
“result very generally is, that, in each village, the house- 


“holders employ some few day labourers to du the gratuitous 
“labour for the whole villaze, for which they receive a cer. 


. “tain daily payment from the villagers. By constant work on 


“the Government roads and irrigation embankments, or on 


‘the landowner’s private farm, these men become good hands, 
“the villagers get off their one-seventh of labour for a small 
“payment, and thus every one is satisfied.” 


“ Produee Rent—When the rice erop is ripe, but before it is 


“out, it is assessed by agreement both as to quantity and 
“value between the cottier tenant’and the landlord, In case 


as Sereement both as to quantity and value, the peasant is 


yg tt to cut down and sell his crop, and has to may the amount 


“agreed on four months after harvest. If the landlord re- 
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quires the one-fifth of produce to be paid in kind, the tenant 
must deliver it at the landlord’s grange on the property 8s 
soon as reaped.” | 

Tf landlord and tenant cannot agee as to the number of 
 niculs the different fields will yield per bahu, the rest of the 
‘‘yillagers are called in, the crop is at once cut down, tied up 
“in geddings or bundles of pedi as big as can be held in the 
“two arms, and put up in heaps of five yeddings each. The 
“landlord or his agent then takes one gedding from every 
“heap. The villagers get a certain proportion of the geddings 
for cutting down and stacking the erop, which, makes it the 
‘¢he tenant's interest to agree to a rather higher assess- 
“ ment in quantity, so as to be left to cut down his crop him- 
“ self, The landlord is subject to the disadvantage, m thus 
‘« having the crop cut down by the villagers, of having to carry 
“ away his own share, which also induces him not to insist 
‘on quite the highest valuation in quantity he thinks the 
e can bear.” 

“ Tf the landlord and tenant agree us to quantity, but can- 
“not agree as to the market price, the peasant is left to ae 
‘his crop himself, and bas to deliver to the landlord one-fifth 
“ of the stipulated quantity of padi in kind, for the safe de- 
“ livery of which the village chiet is also responsible.” 

«The value to be agreed on is the current market value of 
“the neighbourhood in full harvest, and when consequently 
“the price is lower than the average throughout the year. 
«The cottier knows that if the landlord and he can agree as 
“to value, he will have four months time to pay in. He 
“knows that as soon as the harvest is all in, and the produce 
rent of the neighbourhood has either been sold on the spot 
“or been sent away for export, produce will rise again to the 
‘ ysual price through the year im his locality. It is the tenant's 
‘interest, therefore, to agree to both the assessed quantity and 
value if not exorbitant, while the landlord's estimate is kept 
within bounds by the tenant’s right to pay the actual one- 
“ fifth in kind.” | | 

“ Large Eurcpean Landowners.—Although, as previously 
mentioned, the English Government of 2 found on in- 
 guiry that the Native chiefs did not even claim any proprie- 
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“tary rights in the soil, re in some few instances considera- 


ble tracts of crown land were bestowed by us on Natives as 


private estates. On the return of the Dutch all our grants 


and alienations of crown land were recognised, but from that 
time the Java crown lands have only been leased out, and 
“never granted away. The few Natives, whom we thus made 
landed proprietors, then entered into the same condition as the 
“old European and Chinese landed proprietors, and their 
‘estates became liable to sale for arrears of land tax or for 
«mortgage debt. The reckless and extravagant habits of 
these Native landowners have gradually alienated most of 


their properties, and there are now not above half-a-dozen 


“ Natives, out of the Preanger and other Native states, 
‘who are still owners of land. There is no prohibition a- 
ce “fab any Native buying any rivate estate which is for sale, 
“but the practice is deeconniged by the Dutch Government.” 

The culture-system, a description of which does not fall 
within the scope of this paper, has been founded upon and is 
in no Way inconsistent with the native customary tenure. 


CEYLON. 
The land-revenue system of Ceylon is based upon native 


custom, which, in this respect, resembles the practice, common 
ta the Malays and other Indo-Chinese peoples, of levying a 


‘tenth or other proportionate share of the produce. A local 


Ordinance, passed in Ceylon in 1840, gave legislative sanction 
to a procedure devised for securing the due collection of the 
Government share of the crops of paddy and dry grain grown 
in the island, This tax was a well-recognised impost leviable 
by custom and continued by Government proclamations issued 
in the early years of British occupation. * 

The law of 1840, which is still in force, describes the duty 
leviable to be “a tax of one-tenth or such other proportion 
“of the crops of paddy and dry grain grown in and upon all 
‘lunds now liable thereto, as by law, custom, or usage is at 
‘‘ present levied or payable.” 

* Ordinance KIV of 1540, quoting in the preamble Proclamations of Sept. 
trd, 1801, and Nov. 2let, 1818. 


i 
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The mode of collecting the tax was, in 1841, described as 
follows, by one who had held high office in Ceylon and whose 
unfavourable opinion of this system of collecting a land reve- 
nue was formed, therefore, after some experience ;— 


“When the crop is sufficiently advanced to enable an esti« 
“mate to be formed of its possible produce, the Government 
“Assessors proceed to calculate its probable value, and a 
“return is made to the Government Avent of the amount 
*leviuble upon every field. The farm of the tax of each district 
“js then sold by public auction ; onl, as the harvest approaches, 
“the cultivator is obliged to give five days’ notice to the pute 
“ chaser of his intention to cut; two days’ notice if he finds it 
“necessary to postpone; if the crop be not threshed imnredi- 
“ately, the renter is entitled to o further notice of the day 
“fixed for that purpose ; and for any omission or irregularity 
“he has a remedy by suing for a penalty in the District 
* Court.” | 

“Tt would be difficult to devise a system more pregnant 
“with oppression, extortion, and demoralisation than the one 
“here detailed. The cultivator is handed over helplessly to 
“ two successive sets of inquisitorial officers — the assessors and 
“the renters; whose acts are so uncontrolled that abuses are 
“inevitable, and the mtercourse of the two parties is charac- 
““terised by vigour and extortion on the one side, and cunning 
“ant subterfuges of every description on the other. Every 
“artifice and disingenuous device is put in practice to deceive 
“the headmen and assessors os to the extent and fertility of 
“the land and the actual value of the er op; and they, in 
“return, resort to the must inqdisitoria! and vexatious inter- 
“ference, cither to protect the interest of the Government, or 
“privately to further their own. Between these demoralising 
“influences, the character and industry of the rural popula. 
“tion are deteriorated and destroyed. The extention of eulti- 
“vation by reclaiming a portion of waste land only exposes 
“the harassed proprietor to fresh visits from the heudmen, and 
“a new valvation by the Government Assessor, and where 
“annoyance is not the leading object, recourse is had to eor- 
ruption, in order to keep down the valnation,” 
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* But no sooner has the cultivator got rid of the assessor than 
“‘he falls into the hauds of the renter, who, under the autho- 
“rity with which the law invests him, finds himself possessed 
“of unusual powers of vexation and annoyance, He may be 
“designedly out of the way when the cultivator sends notice of 
“his intention to cut; and if the latter, to save his harvest 
“from perishing on the stalk, ventures to reap it in his ab- 
“sence, the penalties of the law are instantly enforced against 
“him. Under the pressure of this formidable contol the 
“agricultural proprietor, rather than lose his time or his crop 
“in dancing attendance on the renter, or submitting to the 
“multiform annoyances of his subordinates, is driven to pur- 
“chase forbearance by additional payments ; and it is gencrally 
“understood that the share of the tax which eventually reaches 
“the Treasury does not form one-half of the amount which is 
‘thus extorted by oppressive devices from the helpless pro- 
* prietors.” | 

“ ‘The same process which is here described for the collection 
“of the tax uponrice lands in the valleys is resorted to for 
“ realising that upon dry grain in the uplands and hills; and it 
is Rablene confirmation of the discouragement to the exten- 
“sion of agriculture, which is inseparable from a system so 
“ vexatious and so oppressive, that by a return of the produce 
“of the paddi tax ena that on dry grain for the years prior to 
“ 1846, during which the cultivation of every other posite pices 
* of produce had been making extensive advances, it was shewn 
“that the production of corn had been for some time station- 
“ ary in Ceylon ; and the increase has been very inconsiderable 
“ since.""* 


Caaprer X. 


LAND TENURE IN MALACCA UNDER 
EUROPEAN RULE. 


British rule in Malacca dates from 1825, the year in which 
the cession arranged by the treaty with the Netherlands of 


"Sir Ewenson Tewnesxt's Hist, of Ceylon, II, 170, w. 
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1824 was carried into effect. It is true that from 1795 to 
1818, Malacca had been held by the English, but this was 
more in the nature of a military occupation, which might 
come to an end at any time on the cessation of war, than per- 
manent civil administration. As far as can be learned, the 
Government of Malacca between 1795 and 1818 went on very 
much as it had under the Dutch, save for the removal of res- 
trictions on cultivation and trade and for the humane reforms 
of Lord Minto in the criminal procedure.* At all events 
at first, documents dealing with rights in land were made out 
in the Dutch language for the signature of the English 
Governor. 

Taking 1825 as the starting point, what was the land tenure 
of the Settlement as the British found it in that year? I 
reply unhesitatingly that it was the native tenure of the 
Malays, unchanged in any way either by Portuguese or Dutch 
rulers. + Allthe evidence supports this, the absence of any 
express land laws or regulations passed during the preceding 
period of European rule, the fact that such records as we have 
of the Dutch administration exhibit the government uphold- 
ing the customary rules of native tenure, the fact that in their 

er eastern possessions the Dutch have consistently main- 
tained the native tenure as they found it, and the fact that at 
the date of the final cession of Malacca o code of regulations 
was under the consideration of the Dutch Government, which 
is founded in all respects upon local custom and has nothing 
in common with any European system. 

There were very good reasons why the tenure of Malacca 
should not have been interfered with. The Portuguese rule 
was the mere military oeepason of a fortress, by which the 
command of the Straits, and thereby of the eastern trade, was 


* “| Malacca was to have been restored to the Ditch at the peace of Amiens, 
“ = 1602 , be Se recommenced ames featere baba — transfer was made, 
il'end ¢ atch falling again under the gripe of France, it consequently 
remained in the hands of the British until 1518 The law of Holland oat 
“ tinued to be administered, and the decrees of the courts of justice possed in 
4 the ane their se eg a EE clear L 128. 

+“ The Portuguese, w | | oe, and, after them, the Dutch 
“left the Malay customs, or ler won scripta, in force.” Boe the igwant of 
Bir Bexsox MAXWELL in Sdrip v. Mitchell and ano., Appendix, p, xli, 
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maintained. They were frequently besieged, and the enem 
Was on more than one oceasion up to their very gates. tt 
would be absurd to suppose that any new land system was 
devised or introduced for the limited area covered by the fort 
and town in those troublous times. The Dutch drove out the 
Portuguese in 1640. At no time during their occupation did 
the Dutch open up the interior by means of roads: their forts 
at St. Jony’s hill and elsewhere shew that the suburbs 
were not always peaceful, and there is little reason to suppose 
that their direct rule extended far from the town of Malacca 
itself. The whole object of their establishment was trade, 
and, in the words of an English official who had studied the 
subject, “Malacca was considered a mere outpost of the 
“ Supreme Colonial Government in Java for securing Dutch 
“supremacy and monopoly in the Straits. Not only was 
“agriculture discouraged, but it was absolutely preventeh, 
- The cultivation of grain was forbidden as interfering witd 
“monopoly in Java, and other species of tropical cultivation 
“were equally disallowed from the same canse,’"* Among the 
sources of revenue of the Dutch Government before 1795 
there is no mention of land revenue, and the absence of this 
item is sufficiently accounted for by the statement just quoted. 

The Dutch did not introduce any land laws, or derive any 
public revenue from land, but they fully recognised individual 
rights in land, and supplied the means of proving title by 
written documents, These rights were, for the most part, 
rights acquired under the local native customs, and the man- 
ner in which they were transferred was quite in keeping with 
the native mode of thought, I have already quoted (sup., p. 
120) a passage from the Kedah laws in which it is laid down 


* Journ. Ind. Arch., IZ, 137 ; Id. X, #6.—" Thongh under the dominion 
of an European power for about 250 years, it remains, even to the foot of 
' the lines of the town, 2s wild and uneultivated as if there had never been, 
“a settlement formed here, and except by the small river that passes be- 
"tween the fort and town, you cannot penetrate into the country in any 
“« direction above a few miles; nor is even this extent general, being con- 
** fined to the roads that run ane Se eames about two miles each way 
and one that | inland (about four miles)."—Capt. Lexxox's J; ee 
1796—Journ, Straits Branch R, A, §., No. 7, p. ay. 
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that the Raja's concurrence shall be necessary to validate a 
transfer made by a land-owner to another. Thisis the princt- 
le upon which the Dutch documents of title, still extant itt 
Malacca, soem to have been issued. A purchaser or inheritor 
of land had to go before the Court of Justice and declare and 
prove the transaction by which he claimed possession of the 
land. Upon satisfactory proof being adduced, the Court con- 
firmed the transfer or tranmission and issued to him 
a document in the nature of a certificate of his right of 
possession, that is of his proprietary right under the local law. 
The greater part of the land in the town of Malacca is held in 
this manner, and it has been hastily assumed that the certifi- 
cates of the Dutch Court of Justice have superseded earlier 

rants issued to the original proprietors. I do not believe 
that there is, in the majority of cases, any foundation for euch 
an assumption. Land in the town and suburbs of Malacca 
was in the ssion of individuals before the Dutch occupa- 
tion—and before the Portuguese conquest for the matter of 
that. It was held and continued to be held either by the 
mative possessors or by lew=-CoMmers, with or without the per- 
mission of the ruling authority, under the local tenure. Only, 
after the establishment of a Court of Justice by the Dutch, 
secret alienation was not permitted. <A transfer of land had 
to receive the sanction of the government, in whom theoreti- 
cally the soil was vested, and this, os has been shewn, is quite 
in accordance with Malay ideas, 

The uncertainty attending the terms on which such land 
could be held is clearly evidenced in some of the Dutch 
documents Sometimes it is expressly declared that the 
land is subject to any taxes, &e., which may at any future 
time be imposed, and this sufficiently indicates that the terms 
ultimately to be imposed were not settled, though it was well 
understood that land wus liable to a customary tax if the 
Government should at any time choose to exact it. But, as I 
have shewn, no land revenue was collected in Malacca in 
Dutch times and presumedly no tax was ever imposed. The 
land on which the town of Malacca stands pays no rent, tax or 
revenue of any kind to the Government, to this day. But 
there can be little doubt that it is open to the Government of 
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the Colony to exact any reasonable assessed rental at any time, 
if, as I contend, the tenure on which this land is held is the 
native tenure of the country and in no sense “fee simple,” as 
the holders of it would like to maintain. | 

The Dutch claimed authority over the interior of the pro- 
vince of Malacca, though they neither made roads, maintained 
order, or otherwise directly governed the district. The greater 
part of it was granted away as ¢erres particuliéres (see sup. p. 96) 
to Dutch settlers, traders, or officials in the town, and in some 
instances to natives. These had, that is to say, the right of 
standing in the place of the Government and collecting the 
customary tenth on produce. Several families were able to 
make a small income in this way, through Malay headmen 
appointed by them over these lands, or through Chinese sub- 
renters to whom they farmed out their privileges. But they 
had no right to the soil, and there is little reason to suppose 
that the Europeans cither lived on or even visited the lands 
over which their rights extended. 

This again is a purely native institution, copied by the 
Dutch. its origin will he found in the extract from the 
Malacea Code, in Appendix I p. xv, and in the description of 
the “private lands” in Java by Dr. WuncKxer ( sup, 
p. 94), who expressly states that the custom there is a native 
one which originated with the Javanese sovereigns. 

Besides the occupiers of the town and suburban lands and 
the proprietors ( fwan tenah ) of the concessions just mentioned, 
there were the Malay peasantry in the interior, proprietors, 
sub-tenants or mere oh arenes, as the case might be, under 
the native laws already described. That these were never very 
numerous in Dutch times, when the cultivation of rice was 
absolutely forbidden, may be assumed from the fact that in 
the eight years from 1828 to 1836, (paddy-planting having 
been permitted since 1795) the average number of cultivators 
paying tenths was only 2,364. * In fact, under Dutch rule, the 
concessions must have paid very little to their proprietora, and 


_ *Nuwsotp, I, 165. Mr. W. T. Lewis, Assistant Resident of Malace 
in 1825 estimated the Malacca territory to be 450 square miles, of which 


- 6,653 acres only were cultivated. 
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it was only under the British Government, after 1795, that they 
began to be valuable. 

"he land-holders, then, in Malacca, at the time that the 
British took possession of the place finally in 1825, were of 
three classes :— 

1.—Holders of land in the town and suburbs, with or 
without certificates of the Court of Justice ; 
®,—Proprietors of concessions, in the nature of Adi N= 
ddri rights, over country lands ; 

4.—Native cultivators having a proprietary right ;— 

all holding under the local customary tenure of the country. 
Tt was difficult at first for the officers of the new Government 
to obtain accurate information as to the state of the tenure. 
The persons belonging to the second of the three classes just 
enumerated—* proprietors,” as they called themselves, * tithe- 
owners” or “ impropriators,’ as Mr. Youne termed them*— 
commenced by making wholly inadmissible claims: For a 
time it seemed as if the whole of the land of the Province, 
beyond the town-limits, was the absolute property of “ pro- 
prietors,”’ whether cultivated land, waste land, or forest. There 
was Do one to appeal to for information as to the nature of 
the tenure except the “ proprietors’ themselves and their 
friends and relations. Such information as they could or 
would give will be found in the minutes of a meeting held by 
the Resident Councillor on the 10th of October, 1826 
(Appendix IL). They claimed the unqualified ownarahiy as hun- 
dreds of square miles of land, the greater part of wl ich was 
uncleared forest because, though the rights granted im respect 
of it had been conferred with a view to its bring cleared, the 
Dutch Government had never enforced this stipulation! They 
called the cultivators their “tenants,” and denied the right of 





any one to settle on their alleged estates without permission; . 


yet they admitted the right of a “ tenant” to sell, mortgage 
and devise his land and to extend his property by taking up 
waste land at will. They alleged a customary right to collect 








* Correspondence relating to the Land Revenue Syutem,§.9.—Mr, Yorwa’s 
Srd Report, pp. 51-75. 
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a rent which was ordinarily a tenth of all produce, but admit- 
ted that they had no right to levy a higher rate. 

It need hardly be said that this description was -not sufficient 
fo convince the Governor (Mr. Funirrtox ) that the relative 
rights of Government, “ proprietor,” and “tenants” had 
been ‘correctly stated.* He pointed ont the inconsistencies 
which occurred in the information elicited at the mecting, and 
the claims of the concessionaires to be absolute owners were 
never recognised. It was made clear by the production of a 
Duteh Proclamation, dated 14th December, L773, and a later one 
dated 20th May, 1819 (Appendix IV), that the latter were 
forbidden, under pain of a heavy fine, from levying more than 
one-tenth of the produce from the cultivators, This satisfied 
the Governor that all that had ever been given up by the 
Dutch Government to the concessionaires was the right of col- 
lecting the tax of one-tenth of the produce, and that no valid 
claim could be made out to any absolute right of ownership of 
the soil, It was decided to redeem the rights which had been 
thus given up, and in 1828 these were repurchased by Govern- 
ment from the concessionaires, who received in lieu of them 
hereditary allowances calculated according to the respective 
values of the concessions so re-acquired by Government. In 
a few cases, owing to absence from the Settlement, or inca- 
pacity to contract, on the part of the persons entitled, the 
re-purchase of the right of levying the tenth was not carried 
out, and this right is, therefore, still enjoyed by a few indivi- 
duals in Malacca. | 

The lands at Malacca, having been just freed from the 
incubus of a middleman between Government and the cultiva- 
tor, were taken in hand by the authorities.- A Superintendent 
of Lands was appointed, and a Regulation for the Administra- 
tion of the Laud Raveion Department was passed on the 25th 
June, 1828, which, after approval by the Board of Directors, 
became Regulation IX of 1830. 

The foundation of much of «the mal-administration that has 
followed may be traced to this very incomplete measure. The 
Government ought then to have decided whether the tithe 


* See Mr. FULLERTOX'S minute, Appendix IT, p. xxx, 
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system was to be persisted in or not; whether land was thence- 
forth to be taken up in the old way and to be subject to the 
payment of tenths, or whether any other system of tenure 
was to be introduced. But what was done was this :— 

(1). The Government determined to collect the tenth on 
produce which had just been re-acquired from the 
former tithe-owners, and toll-houses were erected 
throughout the country to intercept produce om its 
way to market. 

(2). A determination was announced to survey the hold- 
ings of the then cultivators and to issue * title- 
deeds” for them. This was not carried out.* 

(3). For lands disposed of subsequently, grants and 
leases were to be issued under English law. 

(4). The Regulation was silent as to the method of en- 
forcing the levy of the tenth. 

Is it surprising that the result has been incessant confusion 
ever since ? Here was a native tenure easily intelligible and 
suited to the customs and traditions of the people. It was 
possible to carry it out im its entirety by encouraging the 
atone of the free right of taking up land for agricultural 
purposes and the acquisition of an alienable proprietary right, 
subject to the payment of tenths, and by providing legal machi- 
nery for the collection of tenths and the punishment of per- 
sons evading payment. It was possible, on the other hand, 
to abandon it, to levy an assessment (founded, as in India, on 
a rough survey or estimate of ares) in lieu of it, and to alienate 
lands in the future on this syetem: But neither of these sys- 
tems was adopted. The old lands cultivated and liable to 
tenths before 1830 remained subject to the native customs, 
but they were not identified by registration or survey. Lands 
taken up and brought into cultivation without permission 
after 1830 could not, therefore, in subsequent years, be dis- 





* “<A Surveyor was appointed, but Tefore he had been many months 
employed, his services were dispensed with in the general reduction, and 
it j : moe until this day (1556), except inthe immediate vicinity of 
“the town, the lands are not measured, nor do the tenants hold anv docu- 
“ments to prove their rights.” Jowrn. Ind, drch., X, G1, : 
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tinguished from them. The tithe system was maintained, but 
the toll-houses proved to be a nuisance and at the same time 
an inefficient means of collecting the tax. It must have been 
obvious that much produce liable to the tax would not pass 
the toll-houses at all, while, on the other hand, produce exempt 
from taxation, é.¢., that derived from the lands of Penghulus, 
etc., and from lands leased or granted on a quit-rent after 
1830, would very likely be charged. The pailiok from the 
first was not promising, and two important facts—one legal and 
the other administrative—tended to aggravate all the other 
difficulties. Onewas the decision of the Recorder, Sir B. 
“ Mareryx,* “that the introduction of the King’s charter into 
‘these Settlements had introduced the existing law of Eng- 
“land also, except in some cases where it was modified by 
‘express provision, and had abrogated any law previously 
existing,’ + and the other was the alteration in the form of 
government and the reduction of establishments which took 
place about 1830, Thenceforward there were only two officers 
to perform all the executive and judicial duties of the station.] 
The Malacca Land Regulation (IX of 1830) was not long 
regarded us law. It was passed by the same authority os the 
Singapore Land Regulation, which was judicially declared 
by Sir B. Maxeex, to be illegal because it was not a 
Regulation “for imposing duties and taxes,” those being the 
only purposes for which the Governor in Council of Prince of 
Wales’ Island, Singapore and Malacca could legislate. § 
Changes in the law and in the Government were followed 
soon afterwards by the Naning War (1831-2). So it will be 
seen that the years which immediately followed the cession of 
Malacca were characterised by a number of incidents which 
rendered the establishment of a successful administration of 
the Land Department a very difficult operation. 
Te ‘the Be naulak, Bist March, 1835. Speci Reports are 
nt Mt of Abduian, dlat . . : al Reporte oO 
tata Law ste A la House of Commons Papert s0th y, 1843, p. 
t Journ. Ind. Arch,, X, 55. 
§ Indian Law Commissioners’ Report, 66. Foran abstract of the Sin- 
gapore Land Regulation, see Journ, Ind, drch., IV, 214. 
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The difficulties with which the Government was brought 


_faee to face in 1829, the introduction of English law which 


rendered the enforcement of Dutch or native customary laws, 
however well suited to the place, impossible, the absence of 
legislative power in the Local Government, and the eonse- 
quent impracticability of enforcing revenue claims and com- 
pelling the delivery of the tenth, were well summarised by 
Mr. FunLextox,in a minute dated 18th May, 1829, from which 
I extract the following passage :— | 
“This brings me to the explanation of the radical cause why 
* revenue cannot be raised in these eastern countries, On the 
“continent of India, the Governments are invested with legis- 
"lative power, and that power is exercised in prescribed form, 
“by the enactment anid promulgation of laws registered in the 
“ Judicial Department, under the term of Regulations. Those 
* Regulations, besides providing for the forms of administering 
‘justice, define the relative rights of the Government and the 
subject, and prescribe the mode under which those rights are 
“to be inferred on the one part, thaintained on the other, hy 
‘application to local Provincial Courts, bound to act accord- 
“ing to those Megulations, The Supreme Courts have no 
“juriadiction in any matters of Revenue, or the calleetion 
“thereof. Inthe Kevenne Department, public officers hold 
‘summary powers of enforcing, im the first instance, all de- 
“mands, whether for payment of arrears, ejecting from lands 
“unduly held, leaving the ones prosequendi on the party stp- 
“posing himself aggrieved, distraint when no arrear is due, or 
“ejectment from lands properly belonging to him. It is only 
“under the exercise of the summary process that the collec- 
“tion of the Government Revenue in India is insured. In 
‘these eastern settlements the Governinent has no power of 
“framing those legislative provisions, There does not, there- 
“ fore, exist any distinct and clear definition of relative rights, 
“or prescribed mode of enforcing and preserving them. There 
“sre no Provincial Courts acting under local law. Govern- 
“ment possesses no power of enforcing its demands. The 
“(Qourt administering nie n8a Revenue Court is a King’s 
“Court, framed on the English model, and taking the common 


“Jaw of England as its guide. Questions of Revenue, there- 
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“fore, whether arising from land or excise, fall to be tried 
‘under principles that have no relation or resemblance to the 
“local situation of the country and its inhabitants. Before 
“demands can be enforced, legal process in all the English 
“forms must be resorted to; writs of ejectment must be sued 
“for: suits entered for arrears; delays, expenses, doubts and 
“difficulties arise that render it easy for the people to evade 
“the payment of all demands, and induce the officers of Gov- 
“ernment rather to abandon the demand, small in individual 
“cases, though considerable in the agerezate, rather than 
“encounter all the difficulties and go through forms which 
“they cannot understand. Let us suppose, for example’s sake, 
“that the Supreme Court at Calcutta were at once declared 
“the only Kevenne Court; that every arrear of Revenue, 
“every eagle resulting from its collection, or the oceupa- 
“tion of land, were to be tried there in the first instance, under 
“all its forms ; would it possible to realize the Land Revenne? 
“Yet this, in a small way, is exactly our case. Singapore, 
“indeed, 1s of recent acquisition, and the titles hitherto given 
“have been in English form: but even at Singapore, there is 
“much Jand occupied without any title whatever: and unless 
“something is done by regular enactment, possession will make 
“a title, as it has done in this Island, from the neglect of the 
‘local authorities. But how are we to regulate decisions at 
“Malacca? There the sovereign right is one-tenth of the 
“produce; the Dutch made over the right to certain of the 
“inhalitants more than 100 years ago. This Government, by 
“way of insuring increase of cultivation and introduction of 
“population, redeemed the right. How are we to levy the 
“tenth, if refused? The land tenures at Malacca bear no 
“analogy or resemblance to any English tenure; yet by such 
“they must, in case of doubt, be tried, Regulations adapted 
“to the case have indeed been sent to England, but until local 
“legislation is applied, and the mode of administering justice 
* better adapted to the circumstances of the place, it seems to 
“me quite useless to attempt the realization of any Revenue 
“ whatever.” 

References to Bengal on the many vexed questions relative 
to the occupation and alienation of Jand in the Straits were 
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Gncessant for the next ten years. Each of the three Settle- 


ments had its separate history and its peculiar administrative 
difficulties, and it was no easy task to find out and apply the 

roper remedies in each, In 1837 the Supreme Government 
in Calcutta gave effect to some of Sir B. Materx’s recommen 
dations by repealing the local Land Regulations ( the legality 
of which was more than doubtful ),* with a view to the intro- 
duction of a general Land Law, and by passing an Act { No. 
XX of 1837) which modifies, in the Straits, the English law 
of succession and makes all immoveable property descend to 
the executor or administrator and not to the heir. T In the 
same year a Commissioner (Mr. Youne) was despatched 
from India to the Straits Settlements to settle existing ‘Faputes 
and diffieulties about titles to land and to report on the whole 
subject. He visited Malacca in 1538, anil again there was an 
opportunity of putting the land revenue system on an intelli- 
gible basis, either by ascertaining, and formally enacting a8 
law, the native customs relative to the collection of the tenth 
(as was done in Ceylon a few years later { ), or by establish- 
ing by law the principle of an assessment in money, instead at 
the tax ixi kind, to be levied on the cultivated area as in India. 

Mr. Youna recommended neither. He deprecated legisla- 
tion, aud preferred to trust ( the result has shewn how vainly ) 
to «wurgument anid persuasion to induce the Malays to commute 
whe tithe for a fixed annual payment in money. The idea 


-* ¢tarted in Regulation IX of 1830, that each cultivator was to 


have a title-deed for his holding, seems to have taken complete 
possession of that generation of Land Revenue officials and 
the object of every succeeding administration seems similarly 
to have been to force documents of title upon an unwilling 
population. The toll-houses were discontinued and the volun- 
tary commutation plan was tried, Its complete failure was 
thus described by Mr. E, A. Brunpeut in 1848 -— | 
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“He (Mr. Youre) seems to have brought to notice the 
“very objectionable system of levying a revenue in kind on 
“the produce of the lands, and to have induced the resort to a 
“commutation of the tenths into a money payment, but 
“unfortunately the mode adopted either by or through him, 
‘was one that proved most unpalatable to the natives of the 
“place, and by its enforcement led to much vexation and dis- 
“satisfaction. This novel mode of raising a land revenue was 
“by means of technical English legal indentures between the 
“tenants and the East India Company, drawn up with all the 
“ precision and formality of a practising attorney in England, 
“whereby the tenant engages to pay so much per annum, and 
“the Fast India Company engages not to demand any more, 
“during a period of twenty years from the date of signing. 
“This legal document occupies the whole of one side of a 
“sheet of foolscap, while the other is filled with Malayan 
“writing purporting to be a translation of the English, but, 
“as may well be supposed, failing entirely to convey toa 
“native render any idea of its meaning. It requires some 
knowledge of law to understand the English original, con- 
“sidering that it is drawn up in strictly legal terms, and the 
“attempt to translate those terms into Malay has produced 
“an utterly unintelligible jumble of words. Indentures being 
“duplicate documents are of course required to be signed, 
de =r and delivered in duplicate by each party in the pre- 
“sence of witnesses. ‘To secure therefore the payment (often 
“of a few annas only per annum) the tenants ( ignorant 
“ Malay peasants) were sent for in shoals to put their marks 
to these sheets of foolscap paper filled with writing. They 
“naturally got alarmed ond evinced the greatest reluctance 
“ to affix their signature. To overcome this reluctance and to 
“quduce a general signing throughout, seems to have been the 
“ great sal ghioast sole object of the Land Department from 
“that time to the present. All the ingenuity of Residents 
“and Assistants has been exerted to this end and all the prin- 
“ciples of political economy have been exhausted in endea- 
“youring to explain the advantages of the system, but in 
_ Many parts without success, Threats, coaxings and expla- 
“nations have been set at defiance, and an obstinate determi- 
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“ nation evinced not to sign these legal papers. Tn 1843 or 
‘1844, the then Resident hit on the notable plan of punishing 
‘¢ the recusants for their contumacy by putting their tenths up 
“to auction and selling them to a Chinaman, the very thing 
‘that formed one of the grounds for redeeming the lands from 
‘the proprietors!" th 

The Government had redeemed the rights granted in the 
days of Dutch rule to a few privileged “ proprietors ” and the 
worst that was said of the bargain for some years was that. it 
had been rashly and improvidently concluded and had resulted 
‘nan annual loss to Government. But as time went on it was 
discovered that the Government had by ne means acquired, a% 
had been surposed, an unfettered right to deal with the waste 





‘land of Malacea. The deeds by which the “ proprietors ~ 


anrrendered their rights to Government contoined a stipula- 
tion to the effect that, in case the Settlement of Malacca should 
ever be given up te any other Power, they shonld be restored 
to their original position with respect to the lands.* This 
proviso effectually prevented the Government from giving @ 
clean title to purchasers. | 

The legal difficulty thus engendered, and the acknowledged / 
failure of the voluntary commutation plan, necessitated refer=' 
ence once more to the Government of India, and in 186] a 
Bill was introduced im the Legislative Council of India, whieh, 
it was hoped, would give the local authorities all the necessary 
powers. During a debate on this measure, the law officer of 
the Government (Mr. Sconce) read to the Council an extract 
from n letter written by Mr. Duoxpent, ex-Governor of the 
Straits Settlements, in which the injurious effect of the exac- 
tion of the tenth in kind was pointed out. He further 
explained that twenty years earlier an attempt had been 
made to commute the payment in kind to a money payment, 
which had failed “ from the bad way in which it was carried 
out,” and that many disputes had arisen from the ineffict 
ency of the native surveyors, ** whose surveys were so bad ~ 
“ that constant disputes were arising in consequence of them, 
‘many lands having been assigned twice over.” To meet 


* Journ. Ind. Arch, X, 60-61, 
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this difficulty the Bill provided for a survey and a summary 
settlement of the rights of parties, “which would put an end 
to disputes.’’* 

The Bill in die time became law and, as Act X XVI of 1861, 
_ 168 still in force in the Colony. It settled summarily all diffi- 

enities os to the tithe of the Government to the lands over 
_ which the Dutch grantees had once had rights, by vesting the 
-latids in qnestion in fee simple in Her Majesty and thus for 
‘ever extinguished any hopes which the former grantees might 
have entertained of reguining possession, at some future time, 
of the surrendered rights. 

Tt also declared what was the legal status of certain classes 
of native land-holders and provided « scheme of survey and 
settlement, analogous to the Indian system, under which the 
rights and linbilities of every one could be ascertained and 
recorded. 

But thirty years had been lost and the lands taken up with 
or without authority in that period were now nut to be distin- 
guished from the lands which were leld under the local eus- 
fomary tenure at the time when Regulation LX of 1830 was 
passed-+ The duty to be undertaken was a completely new 
survey of the Settlement of Malacea, in the course of which 
the stitus of every person claiming to have title to land was 
to be ascertained and declared; and this was not facilitated 
by any earlier survey and settlement, for the provisions cf 

egulations IX of 1850 in this respect had been allowed to 
remain®a dead letter,t 

The Act contemplated (s. 1) two classes of native land-holders, 
namely, (1) “cultivators and resident tenants” of the lands 
redeemed from the Dutch grantees, and of lands in Naning 
“who hold their lands dy preseription ; § 

(=) © All other cultivators and under-tenants who now 
vecupy or hold, or shall occupy or hold, any of such lands as 
aforesaid.” Those who could prove a proprietary right under 








* Bengal Hurkaro, January 19th, 1861. 


+ See p. 151, 
; Ste supra, p. 164, note.* | 
Aa i@, by local custom, uange orlaw, Scdrip v. Mitchell, Appendix ILI, p. 
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the local customary tenure, and who came, therefore within 
the first category, were declared to be liable to a payment, 
either in money or kind, of one-tenth part of the produce uf 
the land to Government. 

Those (class 2), whose occupation was independent of the 
native customary tenure were to be treated as squatters un- 
der the Straits Land Act (Act XVI of 1839, s 2) and had the 
alternative of “engaging for” their land on terms fixed by the 
Government, or of removing from it altogether. 

Power was given to the Governor to commute the custom- 
ary liability of a Jand-holder to pay tenths in kind, for a sum 
down and an annual quit-rent. 

Waste land at the disposal of Government was to be alien- 
ated, in the discretion of the Governor, to applicants, in 
perpetuity or for any term of years and subject to any quit- 
rent agreed upon; and the local customary right, which the 
peasantry of Malacea possessed, of taking up forest, waste or 
uncultivated land and acquiring a proprietary right over it by” 
clearing and cultivating it, was taken away. Every land-holder 
was, however, declared to be entitled to add to his holding by 
engaging for contiguous uncultivated land in the proportion 
of one part of waste for every four parts of land cultivated 
by him. 

Finally, certain legal powers were given to officials to 
be appointed by the Governor, to make a survey of the 
lands of the Settlement, to require the attendance of parties 
and the production of documents, and to enquireeinto and 
decide questions of title, subject to an appeal to the Court of 
Judicature. | 

If this Act had been properly worked by a sufficient estab- 
lishment, there would seem to be no reason why the Malacca 
Land Revenue Department should not be at the present time, 
ns regards survey, settlement, maps, registration of holdings, 
and record of rights, on as satisfactory a footing as any settled 
district in an Indian province. 

But no settlement operations on a sufficiently extended scale 
were ever undertaken. A surveyor was 4 pointed and worked 

for some years during which time a tolerable survey of the coast 
districts (about one-fourth of the whole) was executed. The 


q 
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maps so obtained were never published and the Indian sys- 
tem of declaring particular land to be liable for so much 
revenue annually, leviable quite irrespective of any title-deed 
dlclivered to the occupant, was not enforced by the Land Office, 
though this is distinctly what the Act aimed at. The officials 
of the day seem to have been still unable to get rid of the 
idea that the only way to make an occupant liable for land 
revenue was to make him sign a lease first of all. 

In the words of the late Attorney-General of this Colony 
(Mr. T. Brappet., ¢.a.c.), whose paper on the Malacca Land 
History * has been of the greatest value to me in compiling 
these notes —* the cultivators, finding themselves better off 
under the Penghulus, with whom ( when they had no written 
titles registered in the office, and followed by regular demands 
for the rent expressed in the title-deed) they were able to 
evade payment of the tenths, still refused to take titles, and 
continued to occupy old lands and to open up other lands with 
impunity, owing to the weakness of the Land Department, 
which was provided with so few, and such inefficient officers, 
that there was no regular supervision, and when any person 
was found encroaching on the Crown lands he wus all ready 
with the excuse that the land was prescriptive tenant land.”’+ 

Systematic work in Malacca under Act XXVI of 1861 
ceased with the departure of Suryeyor-General Quinros from 
that Settlement, about 1867. 

A passing reference may here be made to Ordinance XI of 
1876, intended to facilitate land-administration in Malacca, 
which has remained more or less a dead-letter for want of an 
efficient establishment.t 

Neither Act XXVI of 1861, nor the Ordinance last quoted, 
touch on a subject which has attracted the attention of several 
persons who have written upon Malacca Lands. It has been 
stated above (p. 153) that owing to absence from the Settle- 
ment, or incapacity to contract, on the part of the persons 
entitled, the right of collecting the tenth was not redeemed 


* Journ. Ind. Arch., N.S. 1, 43. | 
et the Legislative Council of the Straita Settlements, 1857, 
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by Government in all CRSes and that this right 15 still enjoyed 
by a few individuals in Malacca. Buuxpew. speaks of the 
omission to carry out the redemption policy in these few 
instances (which of course ought to have been dealt with as 
soon as the exceptional circumstances alluded to ceased), a5 an 
“important error,” but describes the unredeemed Jands as 
sq small in extent (probably not one-tenth of the whole), 
“and already (1848) so far occupied, as to preclude ther 
“being selected for any extensive cultivation” by a new 
colonist prospecting for agricultural land.* ) 
The plan proposed by Mr. W. R. Youna, in 1838, of providing 
by a special Act for the resum tion by the State of the ori vileges. 
held by the few remaining tit e-impropriators, upon the award. 
of compensation on an equitable principle, has not yet been 
acted upon. Perhaps the limited area of the land in question, 
which, he states, “does not exceed im area four or five square 
miles,” was thought to characterise the matter as one of not 
sufficient importance to demand special legislation in Caleutta. 
Mr. Youne’s remarks and recommendations are as follows :—7 
J] must here mention that although the great bulk of the 
‘« impropriators transferred their rights to the Government in 
478298, o few of them were not included in Mr. Fu.erton’s 
‘arrangement, either by reason of the absence from Malacca 
of the principals, at the time of the negotiation, or because 
“some of the tithe-owners had sub-let their privilezes to 
“others for a term of years, and the derivative interests thus 
‘created stood in.the way of the admission of those impro- 
“priators into the scheme of adjustment. The land thus 
“excluded from the general arrangement does not exceed in 
‘(area four or five square miles, and I believe that the impro- 
“priators would be quite willing to surrender their privileges 
to the Government i consideration of receiving compensa- 
‘tion on the principle which was applied to the cases of the 
other tithe-owners. I think it would be desirable, for the 
«sake of uniformity, to extend the arrangement to these par- 
“ties, although the land in question is not sufficiently exten- 





© Jonra. Jad. Arch. II, 743, 744. 
} Correspondence relating to the Land erenwe System of the Straits Settle- 
ments, 1837-1844, para. 40, p. 69. 
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“sive to offer any important obstruction to the satisfactory 
*‘ working of the new system as a whole. The position of the 
“lands referred to, their limited area, and the facility of ob- 
“taming correct information respecting their produce and 
“value, would obviate all risk of a recurrence, in relation to 
“them, of the miscalculations or deceptions which have ren- 
“dered the existing composition with the tithe-owners so bad 
“a bargain to the State. If, however, these impropriators 
os ain be unwilling to assent to an equitable arrangement 
“with the State for the surrender of their rights—the terms of 
“which might be settled by arbitrators—and if Government 
“should be of opinion that the retention, in hands of a few 
“individuals of privileges, the reservation of which, even to 
“the ruling a ets has been declared to be incompatible 
“with the good of the country, would militate against the 
“beneficial working of the new plan—there would be neither 
», injustice nor difficulty in providing by law for the transfer 
“of those privileges to the State, with a view to the perfec- 
“tion of the commutation arrangement, compensation, on an 
“equitable principle being of course awarded to the parties 
“whose interests may be affected by the transfer. A measure 
“of this sort would, I have no doubt, be acceptable to the 
“tithe-payers, who will soon find themselves in a more un- 
“favourable position than their neighbours who have assented 
“to the commutation, and, indeed, there is little reason to 
“suppose that the tithe-owners would object to a fair adjust- 
“ment. Perhaps it would be advisable that Government 
“should direct the local authorities to negotiate with the 
“impropriators in question for the surrender of their rights 
“to tithes, and to report the result for the approval or further 
“instructions of the Supreme Government.” 


A good deal has been said lately about “ British Malaya,” 
under which term those who favour a policy of extending our 
territory on the Malay Peninsula, by. annexation, would in- 


clude the Straits Settlements, and at least those Native States . 


which are now under our direct protectorate (Perak, Salangor 
and Sungei Ujong). A word, therefore, may here be added as 
to the lessons to be learnt from the history of the land-laws 
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which has yet become British territory. 

In Malacca, the native system of land tenure and revenue 
has never been properly ascertained and put into the shape of 
an Act. It has always been, therefore, and still is, more or 
less unworkable under English law. 

The lands held under the native tenure at the time of ces- 
sion were not identified and registered, and though a new system 
of tenure under English grants and leases was introduced, the 
old native system went on extending itself side by side with 
the new one, 

When, in 1861, it was declared to be the intention of Gov- 
ernment to put a stop to the native system of acquiring a 
proprietary right by occupation, the holdings then existing 
were not ascertaimed by a visitation or survey. 

So, though the native revenue system cannot be satisfacto- 
rily worked, for want of pone to exact the tenth, the officials 
have been unable to oblige the people to adopt the English 
tenure, because lands, really only recently brought under cul- 
tivation, cannot always be snared not to be old holdings under 
the native tenure. 

The experience of other British possessions in the Fast con- 
clusively shews that the wisest way to organise the collection 
of land revenue in an Asiatic country is to adopt and extend 
the native system, to work it through responsible trained offi- 
cers charged with the care of separate tracts and living in 
their districts, to create a revenue side of every District Offi- 
eer’s Court and to have nothing to do with English law, 

This paper, which has grown to unexpected proportions, 
may now fitly end with ao final quotation from an official 
report :— 

“It would be well if in the Protected States the history of 
“‘ Malncen tenures were taken asa warning, and if an early 
* opportunity were taken of ascertaining the rights of native cul- 
“* tivators and land-holders and securing tothem their full enjoy- 
“tment, while laying down any modifications of the native law 
“which may be decided on as to the future. If something of 
“this kind is not done, the modern clearing will be undistin- 
** guishable from the ancient holding and land will continue to 


applied during the last sixty years to the only Malay State 
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3 ar of the Legislative Council of the Straite Settlements, 1888, 
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[N. B—The text followed in the subjoined ex- 


_ tracts from Malay Codes of Laws is, in the case of the 


Malacca Code, a copy formerly the property of the 
late Mr. J. B. Wesrernovy of Malacea and now be- 
longing to Mr. D. F. A. Hervey, Resident Councillor 
of Malacca; for the Perak Code, a manuscript in my 
own possession, copied from a manuscript formerly 
belonging to Sultan Jarar of Perak, and about sixty 
years old; and for the Menangkabau Code, an old 
manuscript once the i of a former Perak 


_ Chief, the Raja Makota 
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Pri hukum orang menebas rimba yang tinda per-huma-i 
orang melain-kan milek orang sahaja dua janji-na, 


Bahwa ada yang menebas itu Islam, ka-dua bumi itu jan- 
can ada milek orang lain. 


Apa-bila di-tebas-nia maka burang yang ada di-dalam-nia 
itu peo-dapat-an yang menebas-lah. 


Ber-mula jika ada sirau-kan ayer dalam bum) itu vang 
lebih deri-pada hajat-nia akan men-dirus tanam-an-nia dan 
akan dieminum-nia serta minum-an benatang-nia maka jangan- 
lah di-larang-kan-nia don di-bahagi-nia-lah akan orang yang 
di-hilir-nia ttu. 
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Yada menyuta-kan sagala tanah per-huma-an yang tiada 
di-per-buma-i uleh tuan-nia. Maka barang siapa yang handah 
her-buat dia maka di-pinjam-nia pada tuan-nia atau ‘di-sewa- 
nin kemdian jikalau ber-kahandak tuan-mia di-kembali-kan-nia 


dia. Dan jikalau tya meng-handak-i sakali akan dia saperti 
bendang di-beli-nia kapada tuan-nia maka handak-lah kamu 
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[Acquisition of Proprietary Right. Adjacent Owners to share 
in Water privileges. Perak Code.) 


The law regarding the clearing of forest-land 
which has not been taken up for Awma cultivation. 
Sneh land becomes the property of the person who 
elears it, subject to two conditions, first, he must be 
a Muhammadan:* secondly, the land must not he 
already in the possession of another person. 

When such land is cleared, everything which may 
be upon it becomes the property of him who cuts 
down the jungle. 

If there be a spring of water on the land which 
yields more water than is required by the proprietor 
jor watering his plants, and for drinking purposes 
for himself and cattle, he must not refuse to permit 
those who live lower down to share in the use of if. 


| Acquisition of Land, Right to take up Waste Land, Perak Code.) 


To declare the law on the subject of upland fields 
which are not cultivated by their owners. Should 
any one desire to cultivate land of this description, he 
must borrow it or rent it from the owner, and should 
the latter want it back at any subsequent time, It 
must be restored to him. 

goat re Pre i a) a =i a oa 

*So, in former times, English Inw denied the pomibility of right over lanid 
to non-Christians. 

As Inte ss Coke's time, il was the theory of English lawyers that an 
infide! or pagan could have no civil rights. Jews certainly had none before 
theirexpulsion by Enwaun [. Regulations were made for their government, 
amd they were ultimately banished from the realm by the sole authority of 
the Crown; and they are expressly called the King’s serfs in conteniporary 
documenta, In medweval theory, no one nota Christian could be a real inem- 
iwr of the State, and Christianity waa one and indiv iaible.—Po.vock, * Tan 
Land Laws,” p. lia. 
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sakalian menulong sagala sandara kamu yang Islam. Ada- 
pun pada suatu Eniar hakim résam tanah yang tiada di-per- 
huma-i uleh tnan-nia itu maka tiada sakali-kali dapat di-tegah- 
kan akan barang siapa yang handak ber-buat me-lam-kan tanah 
itu di-larang-kan sabab handak meng-ambil menafa‘at deri-pa- 
da-nia atau tanah yang dekat dusun-nia. 
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Ber-mula jika tanah kampong dan ladang maka ae 


dah tuan-nia pulang kapada orang besar masing-masing kapardla 
suka-nia jika tinda waris-nin dan wakil-nin jika ladang tinge! 
di-dapat maka di-tebis orang di-tebang-nia kayu-kavu-nia 
kemdian maka pulang-lah kapada rimba-nia sakali-kali jangan 
angkan per-bantah-kan uleh tuan-tuan cakalian karana tanah 
pulang-lah ka-rimba-nia sa-kali-kali jangan angkau per-ban- 
tah-kan uleh tuan-tuan padang itu pulang-lah sa Allah 
dan jangan-lah di-per-bantah-kau yang damikian jtu-lah kata 
‘achat. 


Time 478 


Should a person desire to acquire such land out- 
and-out in the same manner as wet rice-land, he must 
buy it from the owner: And ye must all give assist- 
ance to your brethren in Islam [in permitting the 
ee of any spare land by such as may require 
it]. 


Aecording to an aecepted opinion of the judges 
as to the custom regarding lands lying uncultivated, 
no one has any right whatever to oppose the appro- 
priation of sueh waste land by any one who desires 
to cultivate it, unless the owner himself is going to 
turn it to some advantage, or unless it is land adjacent 
to his holding, in either of which cases objection may 
be made. 


I eee 


[Forfeiture of Proprietary Kight upon Abandonment, 
Menangkaben Code, | 


If the owner of a plantation (Aampong) or farm 
(ledeng) removes [and abandons it], the land reverts 
to the Chief of his tribe (svi) if he have no heirs or 
representatives. 


In the case of a farm which has been abandoned, 
that is to say, where a man has felled and cleared 
forest-land and then has allowed his property to go 
hack to jungle, ve must by no means permit.any op- 
position on the part of the former cultivator to its 
appropriation by another, for it is land which has re- 
verted to jungle. Ye must not suffer the former 
owners to dispute possession, for the field has gone 
back to God, and custom declares that there shall be 
no such dispute. 
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Pada menyata-kan hukum tanah per-huma-an atan ben- 
dang ada-pun tanoh itu atas dua bahagi suatu tanah hidop 
kn-dua tanah mati ada-pun tanah mati itu tiada tanda ‘alamut 
aa-stati siapa yang punia hak karana yang punia dusun itu 
handak-kan hasil naschaya tiada-lah lagi per-kata-an-nia pada 
tanah itu maka jika di-per-buat uleh sa-sa’orang huma atan 
exwah bendang maka tiada-lah dapat barang siapa ber-kata- 
kata lagi karana sudah di-suka-kan yang punia dusun ada-pun 
yang ber-nama tanah hidup itu di-duduk-i orang di-tanam-i 

kok kayu-kayu-on dan busah-buah-an serta di-per-huat-nia 
orca halaman tampat itu maka tiada-lah buleh di-ambil 
uleh sa-sa’orang itu-lah di-nama-i tanah hidop dan damikian lagi 
sagaln orang yang dudnk di-dalam tanuh orang atau dusun 
orang maka handak-lah dia meng-ikut parentah don jika dia 
—me-lawan kapada yang ampunia tanah atau dusun atau yang 
di-tuan-kan-nin maka di-hukum sa-puloh tahil sa-paha. Maka 
handak-lah sagala isi tanah itu menye rta-i tuan-nia itu damikian 
lagi di-kias-kan pada hukum kanun ada-pun jika di-per-hnat 
uleh sa-sa’orang dusun maka jidi dusun itu sagalu yang di- 
tanam-nia jika di d‘awa uleh ampunia tanah maka di-babagi- 
lah akan bharga-uia tanah itu sa-bahagi kapada yang punia 
tanah dua bahagi pada yang menanam baharu dan damikian 
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(Proprietary Right. What Land may be appropriated and made 
the subject of Proprietary Right, Malacca Code. | 

To declare the law relating to upland clearings 
and paddy-land. Land for these purposes is of two 
kinds, the first is 4avah hidop, (live land), and the se- 
cond is ferah mati (dead land). Tanah mati is that 
on which there is no sign or token that it has been 
appropriated by any one, or any grove of fruit-trees 
in respect of which a proprietor can demand a pay- 
ment. Regarding such land it is certain that there 
ean be no question. If any person proceeds to plant 
upland or wet padi on such land, no one has any right 
to dispute it with him for it has been abandoned 
voluntarily by its former owner. 

Land which is known as funah hidop is that 
which is appropriated by some one, either by living 
on it or by planting timber or fruit-trees or by laying 
out a garden or enclosure. This cannot be taken by 
anyone and is called ¢anah hidop. ‘This rule applies 
also to persons who settle on the lands or plantations 
of others. As long as they live there, they must obey 
the orders of the owner, and if they oppose him, they 
may be fined ten éahils and one paha.* Itis the duty 
of all the persons who live on the land to support and 
co-operate with their lord, a rule which is also laid 
down in the Hukum Kanun.?+ 

If a person plants au orchard (on the land of 
another) and his trees grow up successfully, and a 
complaint is lodged by the owner of the land, the ya- 
lue of the land shall be divided into three equal parts, 
one third shall be paid to the owner of the land, and 


«| L tahilagsa. 
(4 pohass| tarhil, 
+A separate Code. It would be interesting to sscortaim whente the 
Malays borrowed the Grock word xireae or Latin Canon, 
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lagi jika di-per-buat sawah bendang itu-lah ‘adat-nia dan jikea 
di-per-buat huma atau ladang akan tanah yang hampa itn tindia 
dengan sa-tahu tuan-nia maka di-d‘awa-nia ulch yang primis. 
dia buleh dapat dan jikalau di-gagah-i-nia juga melain-kan di- 
denda akan din sa-puloh amas jika di-tinggal-kan nleh tuan- 
nia maka di-per-buat uleh sa-sa’orang kabun atau barang sa- 
bagei-nin maka di-denda uleh hakim akan dia sa-tahil sa-paha 
karana iya meng-gagah hak ampunia tanah itu dan jikalan 
dengan suka ampunia tanah itu tiada per-kata-an di-dalam-nia 
itu-lah hukum tanah yang hidop tetap-lah hukum itu kerana 
di-pakei di-dalam negri atan dusun atau sagala telok rantan 
stkalian adu-nin autalit. 


Saal 
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Pada menyata-kan hukum orang mem-buat huma atan 
ladang yang baharn di-tebas-tebang maka di-bakar-nia uleh 
sa’orang jikalau iya hangus tiada-lah men-jadi per-kuta-an dan 
jikalau tiada hangus maka handak-lah orang yang mem-bakar 
itu di-suroh memérun sa-tengah ladang itu dan jika ladang itu 
orang besar-besar ampunia dia me-lain-kan di-pérun-nia sam- 
pei habs sudah sakali dan jika mem-buat huma’ ber-kawan- 
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two-thirds to him who has made the plantation. The — 


same is the rule in the case of rice-fields, laid out hy 
tt person on the land ofanother. Butif aman makes 
‘# clearing [for a farm of upland padi and vegetables | 
on the waste land of another without the knowledge 
and consent of the latter, who thereupon complains, 
the owner of the land shall get it and if the trespasser 
persists, he shall be fined ten amas.* 


Ifthe land is left by the cultivator, and another 
comes and makes a plantation thereon, or otherwise 
cultivates on it, the latter shall be fined by the judge 
one tahi! and one paha for he has forcibly encroached 
upon the rights of another. If it is the owner of the 
land who does this, there is, of course, nothing to be 
said. Such is the law regarding faneh hidop, and it is 
firmly established and followed both in towns and in 
a country and in all districts and divisions of the 
State. 





[Hume or Ladeng land. Customary Rules as to fencing and as to 
the simultaneous burning of a general clearing. 
Malacea Corde.) 

fo declare the law regarding up-land farms and 
clearing. If the newly-felled timber on sucha clear- 
ing is fired by some one and is successfully burned, 
there is nothing to be said. But if it is not burned 
off, the person who set fire to it must be ordered to 
lop and pile the branches on half the clearing, 
or, if it should belong to a Chief, on the whole 
clearing. Ifa number of persons clear land in con- 
cert, and when each has felled his portion, one of them 
of his own individual motion and without any general 
* 1 mas or amas! mut yea mam jth of the weight in gold of a Spanish dollar ? 
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kawan telah hampir-lah tebang-an masing-masing maka tiba- 
tiba di-bakar-nia a hacen sa’orang-niadiri tiada dengan munti- 
kat yang ramei maka ter-bakar huma orang yang baniak itu 
pun damikian juga hokum-nia dan jikalau mem-pagar huma 
sagala orang baniak sudah mem-pagar maka tinggal tya sa’- 
orang tiada tuksir akan tetapi jika sagaln padi-padi orang itu 
di-makan babi atau kerbau maka meng-ganti iva sabab karana 
taksir tiada dia mem-pagar dan jika habis di-makan henatang 
samun-nia melain-kan damikian-lah juga di-hukum-kan atas- 
nia antali. 
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Pada mengata-kan hukum résam sagala orang yang ber- 
tanam-tanam-an per-uleh kamu akan pagar dan parit, jangan 
taksir menunggu-t-dia. . 
Sabermula tanam-tanam-an itu atas dua perkara suatu 
tunom-an itu ada ber-pagar jika masok kerbau atan Inmbu 
jikalau ter-tikam pada malam menyilih benatang itu sa-bélah 


harga-nia tetapi pada kaul yang sah monyilih samua-nia harga- 
nia maka tanam-un itu di-silih uleh yang ampunia benatang. 
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ient sets fire to his Portion and the fire extends 





to the land of the others, the same law is to be fol- 
lowed. And if the persons interested in the clearing 
set upa fence round it, and, though most of them 
fence their respective portions, one person neglects to 
do so, this is no offence ; but if, owing to such neglect, 
the crops of the others are eaten by pigs or buffaloes, 
he shall make good the loss, for it was by his neglect 
in not fencing that it occurred, and if the whole crop 
is devoured by animals the same law is to be observed. 


- 


[Obligation to fence. Cuattle-trespass. Perak Code.) 


‘To declare the customary law regarding the du- 
ties of the owners of growing crops. Ye must all have 
fences and ditches [round your holdings] and must 
not neglect to watch them.* 


Growing crops are of two kinds. First, those 
which are fenced in. Inthe case of these, ifa buffalo 
or ox effects anentry and be stabbed at night [by the 
owner of the crop or his people], the latter must make 
gzood half of the value of the beast. But according 
to another sound doctrine, the full value of the beast 
must be made good (by the crop-owner) and the value 
of the damaged crop must be made good by the owner 
of the beast. 

*+*The prova‘ence of this practice (the enclosure of centile in fences), and 
the eare with which fencing ia universally attended to, is the beet evidence of 
the value set upon land by o dense population. Their perception of the rights 
of property.and their desire tomamtain and respect them, are amply attested 
by their many arrangements to restrain the trespass of cattle. On the other 
hand, one of the most serious annoyances with which the planters of the South 
have had to contend, both on their Coffee and Sugar Estates arises from the 
notorious indifference of the Kandyans and Singhalese im this particular, and 
their di dof all precautions forsecuring their buffaloes and bullocks by 
day or by night." Texsexts“ Ceylon,“ II, 532, | 
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Ka-dua tanam-an itu tiada ber-pagarjika di-tikam pada 
malam menyilih samua-nia yang ampunia tanam-an itu dan 


tinda-lah di-silih-nia wleh yang ampunia benatang akan 


tanom-an itu, 


Jikalau siang ter-tikum sa-pulang-dua hukum-nia melain- 
kan jikalau sudah masahur johat-nin kerbau itu sa-hingga 
menyilih sa-btlah harga-nia Joga dan tanam-an itu di-silih pula 
uleh yang ampunia kerbau, 
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Pada menyata-kan hukum boah-buah-an di-dalam kam- 
pong orang atau di-dalam kota negri ada-pun jika tiada iya 
mem-bahagi-kan buah ituskan tuan-niadi-muakan-nia ber-sama- 
sama jikalan di-jual-nia buah-nia itu maka di-pinta harga-nia 
sa-per-tiga dua bahagi pada ampunia kampong sa-bahagi akau 
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lmln di-tebang-nia pokok itu maka meng-adap ampunia pac 
hakim maka di-suroh hakim bayar harga-nia pokok itu bagei- 


mana ‘adat sagala pokok kayu-kayn-an yang di-dalam kam- 
pong orang di-akan sagala buah-buah-an ita pun mana ‘fadat- 


nia yang si-per-tiga juga dan jikalan di-jual-nia uleh am punig 
kampong itu dapat di-dtawa-nia uleh yang ampunia lama me- 


bi xe 


| 
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The second kind of growing crop is that which 
is not fenced in. In the case of land of this kind, 
the value of a beast stabbed at night in the act of 
trespassing must be made good in full by the owner 
of the crop, and there is no obligation upon the owner 
of the beast to make good the value of the damage 
done by it. 

Should a beast be stabbed [trespassing] in day- 
light, the rule is that twice its value must be paid, 
except in the case of a notoriously vicious buifalo,* 
only one-half of the value of which need be paid, and 
the owner of which must make good the damage to 
the crop. 








[Superior and Inferior Rights. Malacea Code.) 

To declare the law regarding the fruit of trees 
growing in the kampong of another or in the capital 
town, if the proprietor (of the trees) does not give a 
share of such fruit to the owner of the land, so that 
they may enjoy it in common, but on the contrary sells 
such fruit (for his own benefit), one-third of the value 
thereof may be demanded, that is to say, two shares go 
to the proprietor of the kampong and one share to the 
owner of the land. Ifthe former will not give it, but 
in his anger cuts down the trees and the land-owner 
presents himself before the judge for redress, the judge 
must order the value of the trees to be paid in ae- 
cordance with the customary price of all fruit-trees 
growing in the Aampong of others, and in like manner 
fruit must be appraised, the above custom of dividing 
in thirds being observed, and if it is sold by the 
proprietor of the ampong the owner of the ancient 
rizht to the land has the right to suc. 


* Compare the rale of Enytish law as to animals of a known vicions disposi. 
tion. Cory. Marbidge, 1a. fh... 450. , 
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lain-kan yang tiada ada per-kata-an lagi hania-lah kampong 
atau dusun yang di-anugraha deri-pada raja mantri akan sa- 
sa’orangaila-pun seperti bandahara dan orang besar-hesar mem- 
heri kampong akan sa-sa’orang dengan tiada tahun dapat sampei 
ber-kata akan hal-nia marika itu kapada raja ada-pun jikalan 
di-ambil kampong orang atau dusun sa’orang-orang besar- 
besar maka di-béri-kan-nia kapada sa-sa’orang maka uleh am- 
punia kampong itu di-per-sembah-kan-nia kapada raja maka 
raja pun ber-titah itu pun tiada dapat di-d‘awa lagi uleh am- 
punia kampong itu karana sudah dengan sa-tahu raja antahi. 
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Pada menyata-kan hukum orang ber-gadei dusun maka 
ber-gader itu dua per-kara suatu harus ka-dua-nia ganila hears 
ada-pun saperti sa’orang ber-gadei dusun kapada raja satan 
orang kampong yang ada tanaman-nia maka tiada ber-buah 
pada yang memegang kemdian itu salama lama-nia iva meme- 
gang itu maka be-btrapa tahun di-nanti-kan-nin tiada jun her- 
bnuoh maka dapat di-vonda-kan-nia uleh Yang ampunin amas 
itu ada-pun yang tiada dapat di-zanda-kan-nia itu dusun kelapa 
pinang atau barang sa-bagei-nia tinda-lah bulih di-canda-kan- 
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A ease in which there can be no question at all 
(as to the right of the land-owner) is the ease of a 
kampong (orchard or plantation) or dusun (grove or 
tope) which is granted by the Raja or Mantri to an 
individual. Regarding the Bandahara and Chiefs, 
however, if one of them grants a kampoug to a person 
and nothing is known of it by the Raja until the case 
of the cultivating-proprietor is represented to him, or 
ifany Chief takes the kampong or dusun of any per- 
son and grants it to another and the proprietor re- 
presents the matter to the Raja and the Raja con- 
firms the grant, the proprietorof the kampong has no 
further cause of action, for the thing has been done 
with the knowledge of the Raja. The end. 





[Hypothecation of Land. Recovery of Land, &c., wrongfully 
taken. Malacca Code. | 


To declare the law regarding the hypothecation — 
of dusuns (groves of fruit-trees). Now hypothecation 
is of two kinds, the first is Aarus (“ lawful”), the se- 
cond is ganda harus (“lawful to double ”’). 


Ifa man hypothecates a dusun (grove of fruit- 
trees) ora kampong planted with fruit-trees to the 
Raja, and the trees do not bear fruit while in the pos- 
session of the bailee during the whole time of his 
possession, even though he wait for years, the creditor 
may claim double his money. 


Property in respect of which this doubling can- 
not take place is a grove of cocoa-nut or betel-nut or 
other similar trees. The law is that ganda does not 
apply to these, and should the creditor claim it, in- 
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nia hukum-nia dan jika di-ganda-kan maka di-béri tahun ka- 
| pads hakim maka-hakim-lah jadi lawan-nia jikaiya men-dapat 
_barang sa-bagei-nia benda yang ghraib kapada KemIPOUg, OFaES 


yang di-pegang-kan-nia itu di-bahagi sa-per-tiga ‘adat dan 


sa-bahagi pada yang memegang gacdei itu dua bahagi pada 


ampunia karana lagi iya menunggu di-tampat itu dan dami- 
kian lagi kampong yang di-anugraha akan ae besar-besar 


jikalau iya men-dapat sa-suatu pen-dapat-an di-bahagidua pada 


yang ampunia sa-bahagi dan kapada yang men-japat «a- 
bahagi deenikiat-lah ray ER neni hakaw Pas dia 
bahagi uleh sa’orang yang tiada ber-hutang maka di-makan- 
nia buah-nia dan di-jual-nia maka datang tuan-nia buleh di- 
d‘awa-nia dan damikian lagi segala orang yang di-murka-i uleh 
raja-raja maka lari iya pada negri lain sebab takut-nia. Hata 
maka dusun atau kampong-nia di-tinggal-kan-nia tiba-tiba di- 
ambil uleh orang itu pun buleh di-d'awa-nia pada kemdian 
hari karana hak-nia naschaya di-kembali-kan uleh hakim 
ada-nia antahi. | 


Ae D ln oe gs 
els: leya ee ei id ys Sy Fi asl eee Jal 


Pri hukum ber-sewa-kan bumi. Apa-bila di-béri-nia nleh 
sa‘orang laki-laki di-bubch pada alee ciieqnenenen ha 
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formation may be iven to the judge, who shall op- 
pose it. If the creditor finds any concealed property 
of value upon the land of the debtor which is held 
by him in hypothecation, the custom is that it shall be 
divided in three equal shares, one of which shall go to 
the holder of the mortgaged land, and two to the pro- 
prietor, for the finding has taken place while the 
creditor isin possession of the land. The same prin- 
ciple applies to land bestowed by the Raja upon Chiefs. 
Tf anything is found thereon, it must be divided in 
two equal shares, one of which goes to the owner of the 
land and the other to the finder. This js the law. 


Now regarding dusun there are two regulations, 
first in the case of a man to whom no debt is due, but 
he nevertheless eats the fruit ofthe dusun and sells 
it; in such a case, if the owner appears, he has a rizht 
of action. So in the case of persons who have incur- 
red the displeasure of their Rajas and flee toother coun- 
tries out of fear for their safety, abandoning heir 
dusun or kampong, which are forthwith taken hy 
others. In their case also. the rightful owners may 
sue in after days, for the property is theirs and shall 
certainly be restored to them by the judze. ‘The end. 


[Sub-letting. A stated rent necessary, Perak Code), 


_ The law regarding the renting of land. If land 
be made over by a man to another, the latter being 
put in to cultivate it on the condition that he receives 
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ahaa giSiasio ihe gl gp sl coal 63 oS lpes Sle 
huma, maka per-janji-an sa-suku deri-pada tanah per-huma-an— 
itu akan upah-nia ; maka tiada-lah harus jika di-sewa-kan-nia 
gengan amas atau perak atau makan-an di-tuntu-kan-nia harus- 
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aay, eee FE 3! Om SP 
shige Bl pee Bg! ele gee tle Eo oly SGI cle 
isl lgee ale SI YLT ands che gets pls Gate 
iN aagystoes eyenbis> claras ily lp ayer gust aay lyee Fyipner gyal 
dhe abcde al als Glee fe gle aed alse lye Srh So ale sl ugly 
Jp i phe ali Sly a8 Sap ale, wo dl aay SY wo yi ylicle 
depts poate S21 gl JG! gS Ge Clee 519 a MG Jee 


Ne Sali p aha yas pe cal Tas plate gael cle 3 JY abel 


aa) ola is T oli mie srbe 

Pri hukum orang yang menyewa romah maka apa-kala 

binasa dengan sa’suatu sabab-nia maka orang menyewa itu 
men yilih. | 


Jikalau handak di-binusa-kan per-janji-an maka di-pinta- — 


nin-luh kambali akan sa-bélah sewa-nia itu-lm pama-nia sa’orang 
menyewa rumah janji-nia sa-puloh bulan sa-ratus timah maka 
di-diam-i-nia ga’bulon rumah itu runtoh atau binasa di-kira- 
kira-kan sa’bulan sa’puloh timah dan yang sambilan puloh itu 
di-pinta-nia-lah kambali. Jika iva far: Weta diam lagi di 
rumah itu di-suroh-nis-lah per-baik-ki karana sewa-nia telah 
di-bayar-nia ter-lebih dahulu. 

Misal jikalau belum di-béri sewa-nia betapa hukum-nia ? 
Maka apa-kala iya anggan meng-diam-i di-bayar-nia-lah sewn 
yang telah lalu dan jika iya handak meng-diam-i tampat itu 


juga di-suroh-nia-lah per-buik-ki dan di-bayar-nia sewn yang — 


ada lagi pada-nia itu. 


. ty, 
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one ; sages of the produce as compensation for his 
trouble, such an agreement is not lawful. Butif the 
land be let out in consideration of gold, or silver, or 
food, the amount of which is determined, this is law- 
ful. 


[Lease of House Property. House at risk of owner, Perat Code.) 


The law affecting the tenants of houses. If the 
house is destroyed by the fault of the tenant he must 
make good its value. 


Should the tenant desire to put an end to the 
greement, he may demand that a proportionate part 
of the rent shall be returned to him. For instance, 
4 man rents a house on the undertaking that he shall 
pay one hundred catties of tin for ten months; he 
resides there for one month, and then the house falls 
ilown, or is otherwise destroyed ; in this case, ten cat- 
ties of tin must be allowed for the one month of oceu- 
pation, and he may demand that the remaining ninety 
eatties shall be returned to him. If he likes to con- 
tinue to live in that house, he can call upon the owner 
to repair it for him, for he has paid in advance. 


The case may be put, “ifthe rent has not been 

aid beforehand what will the law be?” The answer 

is, at the time that he refuses to live in the house any 

longer, he must pay rent for the term that has already 

expired ; or if he still desires to go on living in the 

place, he may call on the owner to repair and must 
pay all rent which subsequently becomes due, 
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bee ale LF coal Spe sicrsl $5 fe asl ale ele a 2 51 ah 


sp E, 3) 8 
il Ke fe lay KS ols ade SELL sips gpd Od 5 MG ole 
25 Ete A ole Byyl yl ad Jet Se dl gS Fy Cle Joep 
BY gpKeS jane ahcts ay! SOG gt il Nay yt aLLala be oS Kine 
Pri hukum bends yang sakutu bumi dan sagala per-buat- 
an dan sagala pohon kayu meng-ikut bumi itu. 
Ber-mula apa-bila di-jual-nia uleh sa’orang deri-pada dua 
itu akan benda yang ane itu kapada orang lain, Maka 


di-belilah uleh yang sakutu itu saperti jual-an itu tiada harus 
di-jual-nia pada orang Inin. 


Maka jikalau ber-salah-an pada kadarnia benda itn atan 


pada harga-nia maka orang yang mem-beli itu ber.sumpah, 


_ Maka jikalau ter-lambat di-tuntut-nia deri-pada-nia me- 
lain-kan ‘uzur-nia binasa hukum benda yang sakutn itn, 


Ber-mula jika sa orang snkutu itu suka men-jual kepada 
lnin orang dan yang sa’orang tiada menyuka-kan maka di. 
ambil-nia-loh sakalian benda itu atau ditinggal-kan uleh yang 
tiada mem-per-kenan-kan-nia itu, oe 





(Joint-proprietorship. Perak Code.) 


The law regarding property which is held in com- 
mon—land, and cultivation of all kinds and all fruit- 
trees which go with the land. 


If any property so held in common be sold by 
one of two joint-proprietors to a third person, though 
the other joint-proprietor be willing to purchase it 
on the same terms, such a sale is illegal. 


If there be a disagreement as to the nature of 
the property sold (é.e., whether it is part of the joint- 
property or not), or as to the price of it, the purchaser 
must be put upon his oath, 


But if there be delay in making the claim (on 
the part of a joint-proprietor whose interests have 
been prejudiced by the sale of some of the joint-pro- 
perty by another joint-proprietor to a third person), 
unless this be caused by ill-health, the law of joint- 
proprietorship shall cease to apply. 


If one of two joint-proprietors is willing to sell 
joint-property to a third person, and the other is un- 
willing to do so, the latter must either take over the 
whole of the joint-property or must relinquish his 
interest in it to the other [ata valuation 7]. 
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CLAIMS OF IMPROPRIATORS. MALACCA LANDS. 


Tuesday, LOth October, 1536. 


The following European and Native Landed Proprietors were 


assembled this day at the Resident Councillor’s Office for the pur- 
pose of enquiring into the particulars detailed below :— : 
B. De Wisp, Esq. 
J. B. Westennovt, Esq. 
G. Kok, Esq. 
A. Vener, Esq 
The Captain of Malays -— 
Anoom ) 
Matar Trae, 
Lorne, 
Boonror, 
M. De Sovza was present by proxy in the person of his son. 
__, Afessre, De Wrr, D. Kok, and G. pe Sovza, the Captain 
Kling and Dosso Bindasa were requested to attend, but unavoida- 
ble circumstances detained them aeavbane 
The above mecting took place for the purpose of ascertaining the 
nature of the agreement subsisting reape ater between the Gov- 
ernment, the Innded proprietors, the Pong’ ilies (or intermediate 
officers between the landed proprietors and the tenants), and the 
immediate cultivators of the soil, 


l.—Between the Government and the landed proprietors. © 


» Inchis. 


On a reference to the records in the Registrar's Office, it would 


appear that some grants expressly state the right of Government 
to resume the land, ond all, so far as the inquiry has gone, seem to 
indicate an ultimate right of this nature. 


The grantee, by the records, is generally supposed to receive 
the land under an engagement of tlenstie the cant jungle, and 
the right of resumption on the part of Government would seem to 
arise the non-fulfilment of this expressed or implied duty on 
the part of the grantee. 


In regard to this clause, implied or seemingly understood in 
fayour of Government, the present proprictors state that, without 
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questioning the absolute right of Government on this point, they 
consider themselves ag possessing in equity a full and inviolate 
title to their grounds, inasmuch as the land has been sold to, and 
handed over during a sericea of years to various individuals without 
any mention being made of such inherent reservation affecting 
their title. On being required to produce their title deeds and 
grants, the present landed proprictors can only show Bills of Sale, 
They state that all sales or transfers of land were made in the 
Court of Justice, which body detained all previous papers and 
deeds on delivering up the last Bill of Sale or Transfer, and that 
the Court did not intimate to them the reservation above, to which 
it was their duty to do, if such a right be recognised on the part 
of Government. 

_ The proprictora acknowledge that they consider themselves 
bound, on the requisition of Government, to keep in repair all es- 
tablished bridges and roads running through the grounds, and to 
clean the banks and body of the river bordering on their estates 
from nuisances. But that all new roads are to be constructed at 
the expense of Government, who cau carry such roads through any 
part of an estate, after intimating their intention to the immediate 
proprietors of the soil. 


The proprietors acknowledge also, that in cases of emergency (if 
any such should oceur), they are bound to provide for the peace of 
ther respective estates by embodying a police from among their 
tenants. 

2.—Between the landed proprietors and the Penghulus. 

The appointment of Penghulus is not obligatory, but is left to 
the free will of the proprietor, being solely for his own convenience. 
On small estates there may be no intermediate officer, On estates 
somewhat larger, but possessing a paucity of tenants, there may 
- meta-mafa, who, under a more modest designation, is de facto a 
— Pengholu, both in power and privilege. On estates possessing 15 
or 20 houses, there 1s usually a Penghulu appointed. On exten- 
sive cstates, there are several Penghulus, one being generally ap- 
pointed for each respective quarter of an estate, which may incor- 
porate parcels of ground of different names. 

The Penghulu ond Mata-mata are exempted from any tax or 
assessment on their property, and are supposed to settle all disputes 
of minor importance subsisting among the tenants. But this is by 
simple compromise, as they possess no judicial powers. They pay 

rard to the tranquillity of the estate, and are the medium of 
communication between the landed proprictors and the tenants, _ 
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The Penghulus are not Government Officers in any sense of 
the term, and prior to the British authority receiving over Malacca 
on 9th April, 1825, Government did not, in any respect, interfere 
with them. Since that period, the Penghulus have been compelled 
to appear in Court, to take an oath for correctly exercising their 
authority. 


3.—Between the landed proprietors and the tenants. 


The tenant settles on an estate by the verbal permission of the 

proprietor. There is no express law as to the rate of rent paynble, 
ut the custom in general is for the landlord to receive 10 per cent. 

upon all the produce of the soil, although, in some particular in- 
stances, so low as 4 per cent. has been accepted by way of encour- 
agement. When spices or pepper are to be planted, there is uaual- 
ly a separate ond sometimes a written engagement made, and no 
tithe is levied for the first 3 or 4 years. | 

During the Dutch administration, the inhabitants were not 
permitted to cultivate padi, and the produce of the estate consisted 
chiefly in fruits, woot: and charcoal. Padi cultivation is however 
now extending in all parts. The tithe of padi, spices and pepper 
is usually received at the residence or stores of the cultivators, and 
in most cases this tithe is taken by estimation rather than by ab- 
solute measurement, which is found to be inconvenient. But the 
tithe of other articles is generally received in cash, after the same 
have been disposed of, and in case of apparent fraud, the sale must 
be traced, in order to ascertain the truth or error of such a suspi- 
cion, The land-holder possesses no right to establish his own mode 
of assessment or revenue, whether as to time, or place, or rate. 
In the collection of these tithes, some proprietors farm out their 
revenues, and others receive them through their own agents. 

A tenant may sell, transfer, devise, &c. the portions of | 
he may cultivate, and he is free to cultivate the soil to any extent. 
He may quit the estate at his free pleasure. But the land-holder 
cannot force him off the estate without just cause of offence. 
When this exists, a proper time must be granted to the tenant to 
enable him to dispose of his property. 


If such tenant appears dilatory in effecting his arrangements, 
the land-holder may assemble the Penghulus and elderly people as 
a committee of appraizement, and the land-holder paying the amount 
according to their estimate, can oblige the tenant to quit the estate. 

If the tenant feels aggrieved with the conduct or the judgment 
of the Penghulu, he is to apply to his landlord, and in all cakes, 





) without exception, where disputes 


or diff | 
subsist between the tenont and his landlord, which cannot other. 
wise be compromised, the appeal lies to Government. 


differences of opinion may 


Wednesday, 11¢h October, 1826. 


__ As the nature of the landed tenures, so far as respects the re- 
lative right of Government and the landed proprietors, remains 
involved in some obscurity, thé following order was issued, and it is 
believed that the question at issue will be satisfactorily elucidated 
when the Register required in this order may be completed. 

With view to ascertain the precise nature of the landed 
tenures, so as to complete the information which was yesterday 
elucidated at a meeting of the principal landed proprietors, the 


Datel Translator is requested to examine the records in the office - 


of the Registrar, who is to assist in the said enquiry, and extract 
from thenee the particulars necessary to fill up an Abstract Regis- 
try of tke following form :— 


Abstract Registry of the Grants of Land made by Government 
from the earliest periods to the Inhabitants of Malacea, 
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| Date of Grant. 




















The Land Surveyor will also draw up a draft of the Territory 
of Malacea, grounded upon the map in the Resident's office. In 
this draft, the Land Surveyor will trace, in double lines, the several 
divisions according to the original grants of Government and with 
Roman letters will refer to the foot of the map, or to an appended 
Sehedule, exhibiting the dates of the original grants, names of the 
grantees, and other particulars as set forth in the Register to be 
completed by the Dutch Translator 1s above directed. The Lend 
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Snurveyor will then trace off, with colours only, the present diatribu- 
tion of territory, using numbers, in lien of Roman letters, for 
references as above. 


As this Register and the map are to be be submitted to the 
Hon'ble the Governor, the period of whose arrival is very uncer- 
tain, the Dutch Translator and Land seer hd are requested to 
exercise such practicable expedition aa may be compatible with a 
elean elucidation of the points in question. 





Extract from a Minute by Mr. Futurrrox, Gorernor of the 
Straits Settlements, dated the 24th of Norember, 1827. 


All the papers connected with Lands of Malacca being under 
preparation for transmission to Bengal, | now record a minute to 
accompany them, being an abstract of past transactions in that 
department. 

The Lands of Malacea extend along the coast of the Malay 
Peninsula 39 miles, their greatest breadth inland, without including 
Naning, 25 miles, containing square miles 654, or acres 415,500, OF 
this, 500 square miles, or acres 320,000, are capable of wet rice 
cultivation, and of which 600 acres are now supplied to be actually 
cultivated. Of the dry lands, acres 10,000 may be supposeil to be 
planted with fruit trees, or in gardens, acres 4,560 waste and 
covered with forest, 


The whole of the lands appeared to have been assigned over 
to certain of the inhabitants nearly one hundred yeara ago. On first 
enquiry and examination of the deeds held by the present pro- 
prietors as they were called, descendants of the first grantees, the 
Government were lel to view them as absolute proprictora and 
owners of the soil at full liberty to rent and derive the utmost 
ailyantage from them. Ona further enquiry, however, and the ex- 
amination of the Dutch reeords, it waa found that only tho 
Government right of levying from the resident inhabitants a tenth 
of the produce had been granted to them, and Proclamations were 
diacovered interdicting, under heavy penalties, the demand of any 
rent or tax beyond the tenth of the produce, ‘he persons thus 
investing with the Government right, it appeared, ok little pains 
to encourage or extend the cultivation. Residing at Malacea and 
never quitting the town, the right of levying the tax was sold 
annually to certain Chinese inhabitants, who appear to have exer- 
cised over the inhabitants the richt of com pilsory labour and a 


A 
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degree of power inconsistent with the improvement of the country. 
In reality, as the exercise of Police functions seems to have been a 
part of the tenure, the whole authority over the country rested with 
a few Chinese contractors. In order to open to Government the 
means of direct management of the lands with « view of encour- 
aging and extending cultivation, as well as maintaining due con- 
trol over the inhabitants, the redemption of the Government right 
to the tenth from the persons called proprietors presented itself 
asa most desirable measure. The collections having been rented, 
and the renters supposed to gain considerably, it was calculated 
that, by agreeing to pay to the proprietors a sum, even a little ex- 
ceeding that reccived by them at present, little, if any, immediate 
joss would be sustained, and the Government would, besides the 
levy of the tenth on the lands actually occupted, he entitled to dis- 
pose of the waste and derive a growing revenue from the gradual 
extension of cultivation and increase of produce, to a portion of 
which they would be entitled. A settlement was according! y 
made with the proprietors, whereby Government agree to pay an- 
nually according to the list. In consideration of which, the pro- 
prietors agreed to make over to Government all night derived from 
previous ‘grants given by the preceding Government, surrendering 
all such as were in their possession, More than a year having ex- 
pired, the following is the result :-— 
The total amount to be charged against the land. 

First, paren to former Proprietors, ...16270 0 0 

Second, Contingencits, ... . ts 6 9 

Third, Establishment, .. 4,560 0 0 








20,075 3 0 
Collection, ...1540012 1 





- Difference, ... 5,574 9 5 


R, FULLERTON, 








Statement of Lande lately taken by Gocerament. 


J. B. pe Wisp, 4 500 OO 
Heirs of A. KRork, \< 2.000 OO 
A. A. VELGE,... iy .. 800 OO 
Mre. WEsTERHOUT, Ts 200) | OD 
Heirs of Dx Costa, - .. 700 OO 





Carried forward,...10,200 00 
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Heirs of SAaMsgoonLy. 


Mr. Wesrenuorr, (Mulim), 
Tutje Sapran, (Bertam), 
Suwa Savona, Chetty, 

SEDASSUAH, ... 
Movst & Co., 
Hadjee Anoonakan, 
Inte Aumip & Co," 


“ti 


Dastent Kork, 
Appa Kacutt, 
MAsvet DE Souza, ti 
Mr. Westrnuovr, & Cou 

Intje 5 yene - 


Ano, . 
Sani An, 


Morr Haven, 


AMAMIDAH, 





er - 


Total Sicca Rupees... 16,270 


Malacca, November 2nd, 1829. 


A. M. BOND, 
Assistant Resident. 
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‘List of Allowance to the Panghuloos stationed at the different parts 





Jul 
3 rai each 
August, a ae itio 
September, , ., ditto. 
October, + oF ditto 
November, , . ditto 
ebruar ry, - + 1 
Ma . 21 ditto 
hl) Glitto 
» J6 ditto 
«oo ditto 


in the Interior from Lat July to 30th June, 1829. 
1825. 18 Panghuloos at 10 Sicea Rs. per 


ditto, . + 
ditto, os 
ditto, ... 
ditto, ... 
_flitto, ... 
ditto, ... 
ditto, ... 
ditto, ... 
ditto, ... 
ditto, .... 
ditto, ... 


Total Sicea Rupees,...2,180 00 00 


A. M. BOND, 


Malacca, the 29th October, 1829. Assistant Resident. 


| gesesseseses 
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Extract from a Letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors, 
dated Wh September, 1529. 


156. The investigations requisite for the adjustment of the 
landed tenures at Malocea have, we are happy to see, been satisfac- 


torily performed, and the adjustment itself completed. The follow- 


ing are the points which have been ascertained :— 


le?.—That the pecuniary claim of Government upon the soil, 
by the enstom of the place, and of the neighbouring Malay States, 
amounted to one tenth of the produce, 

2ndly.—That the persons called the proprietors, mostly Dutch 


colonists resident at Malacca, were merely persona to whom Gov- 
eroment had granted out its tenth, and who had no other claims 


upon the produce, nor upon the oceupiers, not founded in abuse. 


Srdly,—That the occupiers, therefore, were the real proprietors 


of the soil. 
4thly—That the Panghooloos were merely the Agents of Gov- 


ernment. or of the persons called the proprietors, for collecting the . 


tenth share, and performing certain duties of the nature of Police, 
attached by custom to the proprietorship. 


157. We are extremely glad that you have baen able to effect, 
with the body of “Say oil an arrangement whereby they make over 
to you the whole of their rights, for the fixed annunl payment, 
about equal to the present amount of their annual receipts. You 
propose to manage the lands directly on account of Government, 
employing the Panghooloos as Collectors and Police Officers. They 
are probably the most efficient instruments whom, in the present 
state of society at Malacea, you have it in your power to employ. 
They will, however, require a vigilant superintendence, and the more 
eo since the administration of justice, as at present organised, 
does not afford to the cultivators so accessible or expeditious a 
means of redress in case of their sustaining any injury, as to dis- 
pense with the necessity of other securities. 

158. You have reserved, os the privilege of Government, the 

absolute dispogal of all lands hitherto unreclaimed, or which here- 

after be suffered to run again into forest and remain unproduc- 
tive for five years, 

159. The limits of all lands oceupied by individuals are to be, 

aa soon as possible, determined by survey, and defined by Granta 

duly issued and registered. All futuro transfers of | proper- 
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ty are likewise to be registered ; all these arrangements are highly 
proper. 

160, You have prepared a“ Regulation for declaring the rights 
of the Government over the lands within the territories of Malacca 
and providing fur the due collection of the Government share of 
the produce thereof.” This Regulation, consisting of thirteen para- 
graphs, you have transmitted for the sanction of the home autho- 
rities. ‘We have already separately expressed to you our appro- 
bation of most of the arrangements to which this Ordinance Mm I- 
tended to give effect. We have now to add, that it is worded with 
remarkable clearness and precision and the rights of Government 
and of the occupicrs are exactly and at the same time concisely 
defined. We, therefore, in conformity with the provisions of the 
Act 53 Geo. II Chap. 155, hereby sanction, with the approbation 
of the Commissioners for the Affaira of India, the draft as a Regula- 
tion which you have submitted to us, and of which we have already 
transcribed the title: and we direct this Regulation be promulgated 
and enforced, on the receipt of this despateh. 


A. M. BOND, 
Assistant Ftesident, 


eee 


Eviract from a Minute by Mr. Futtewron, dated the 
204 Jantary, 1828. 


In my minute of the Sth July, 1527, I entered into the const- 
deration of the land tenures, but rather to record the apparent 
contradiction in terms or meompatibility of a supposed ownership of 
land with a right of levying no more than 10 per cent. of the pro- 
duce, or without that of forbidding the cecupancy of land except Un- _ 
der such term a3 might be agreed on between parties. The main and 
expressobjectof that minute was to excite furtherenquiries and draw 
forth further information onthe subject apparently little understood. 
Mr. Lewis has now made a further report, and fe submitted two 
documents out of the records which lend to throw much light on 
the whole subject. J allude to the order isaned by the Dutch Gov- ~ 
ernment in the year 1819 referring to one of 17738. ‘These documents 
render clear the terms and understanding under which the persons 
denominated proprietors hold their lands, It expressly interdicts — 
and prohibits proprietors from levying as a tax from occupants of land 
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more than one-tenth of the produce. From this it appears that 
the Government of the day gave up to the proprietors, not the 


absolute right or ownership over the land, but only the Government | 


right over it, that is, the tax of one-tenth of the produce. As far 
ns 1 can trace from every enquiry, it appears that along the whole 
Eastern Const of the Bay of Bengal from the commencement of the 
Burmese Territories to Point Romania, the right of the Sovereign 
18 supposed to consist of one-tenth of the produce.* The owner- 
ship of the land is originally vested in the King, by whom it is 
made over to subordinate occupants to cultivate and render pro- 
ductive, on the term of yielding a tenth of the produce of every 
article.+ The object of the late Government in assigning to the 
paras designated as proprietors the right of levying o tenth, pro- 
ably was to make it the interest of certain individuals to introdneo, 
encourage and extend the cultivation of the lands. In some deeds 
those terms are expressly mentioned. Tlow far that object has been 
attamed will best appear by the former report of Mr, Lewrs. It 
appears by that report, that of 1,490 square miles, only acres 5,653 
are im cultivation. It appenrs that eo far from the persona ealled 
Proprietors taking any poins to that purpose, they never even 
visit these estates, that they do not even themselves collect their 
tenth, but rent it in the masa once a year to a China contractor by 
public ‘sale, who, having only one year's interest in the country, 
extracts from it the utmost he can, and it appears not only from 
the report of Mr, Lewis, but my own enquiries, that an excess is 
sometimes levied beyond the tenth, moreover that services are re- 
quired, and labour exacted, from the tenants ; in short they are kept 
in a state of vassalage and servitude quite inconsistent with the 
encouragement of cultivation. The right of levying the Government 
rent carries with it all the rent power of the State. That right vested 
in the Dutch proprietors, by them transferred in the mass to Chi- 
nese, has established a power and influence ip that class too great 
evon for the Officers of Government to hold in check. The advan- 
tages, therefore, that would result from the redemption of the rights 
of Government are too obvious to require further illustration, 
The present proprictors are stated to be willing to part with their 
privileges on certain terms and conditions. According to my iden. 
* | exclude that portion of the coast held by the Siamese Government. 
Itis known that the Uhief of Ligorv takes in kind 40 por cent. of the pro- 
duce, leaving to the cultivator bare subsistence. 
+ Here then we find, as in many parts of India, two distinct rights :—(1) 
The right to the Government tenth. (2) The right of occupancy vreted in the 
suboniinate tenant on their paying the tenth. 
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these should be settled on the principle of tendering them m the 
shape of an annual payment the full equivalent of which they now 
receive. That is to say, the proprietors should agree on their own 
behalf and that of their heirs to surrender and deliver up all rights, 
privileges and advantages, resulting from this present title, to 
Government, receiving in return a certain annual sum, payable as 
long as the British Government shall remain in poksesston © 
Malaces. It might have been expedient to have awaited the orders 
of the Hon'ble Court of Directors before such a measure Was Car- 
ried into execution, but it appears to me that the case admits of no 
delay. Unless immedinte advantage be taken of the disposition 
evinced by the proprietors to part with their titles, the object may 
be entirely defeated, for it is impossible to say what complicated 
rights may arise, and come into judicial decision which may oppose 
dithculties to future arrangement, It ia clear that, by agreeing to 
pay a sum equivalent to the present amount of their receipts, OF 
even something more—the right being rented and a certam excess 
of profit, without reckoning undue exaction, must remain to the 
contractor, and which would, of course, be levied by the Officers of 
Government—no Joas could oceur, In support of auch an arrange- 
ment, and to induce consent to such, it may be pointed out to the 
proprietors that, by their tenures, they are bound to perform eertain 
services, Which, though neglected by the Inte Government, will be 
required under our administration ; that in all old Granta the right 
of Government to Impose a land tax is expressly reserved, is indeed 
inherent in every Government, and must, in all probability, be 
reverted to at no distant period, as it is not to be supposed that 
Government can be at the expense of affording efficient protection 
to the country without some contribution of the people, levied im 
all other countries for purpose of Government. The titles to many 
of the principal estates as they are called, I have reason to believe 
are of a very questiénable nature, and if strictly scrutinised would 
be found probably very defective : they have on some occasions been 
25 eR and their limits extended by the exercise of private and 
node influence rather than the sanction of public authority. The 
eircumstance of their having been long in possession of the right, 
such as they are, is the main argument to induce the offer of eet 
niary compensation for their redemption, Should the proprictora” 
as they are called, decline coming to terms, a strict investigation 
must take place ; the terms expressly stipulated on those quoted i 
Mr, Lewis's last report, that is, the right of resimption matat be 
exerted whenever they can be traced. he offer of paying an 
annual sum to the proprietor involves no admission of their claims, 
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for it must be understood that only on their accepting these terms 
we waive all enquiry. It wonld appear that man "of the original 
title deeds lodged in the Office of the Court have been made away 
with, I entertain little doubt, by peraons interested, and that the 
right of resumption and the provision for cultivating and improving 
them was« inserted in all, Should the proprietors assent to the 
transfer, our course will be very clear; we shall then stand in their 
piece in relation to the actual tenantry. The possession of the 
ands now occupied and cultivated must, of course, be ensured to 
them, that is, on the payment of the regular tenth and no more, due 
notice must be given them that all existing rights will be carefally 
preserved to them, that regular papers will be given to them 
specifying and defining the land attached to each, and securing 
possession to them and their heirs on the established terms. They 
must be told that they are relieved from all vassalage and feudal 
services whatever, that their labour is free, that in rendering the 
tenth of the produce, all pecuniary obligations due to the State are 
fulfilled, and that for every article required over and above, pay- 
ment will be made. It must, however, be understood that the aet- 
tlement to be made with the occupants will ombrace only the lands 
actually cleared, occupied and cultivated; to all lands actually 
waste and forest the right of Government is reserved; for the 
gradual clearing of all such lands, arrangement muat from time to 
time be made by the Officera of Government, and in this respect 
the known and established principle will be observed. That 1s, to 
grant cutting papers to such as may apply, to allow to the parties 
the occupation of the land Free of any payment for a given number 
of years, after which to be liable to the payment of the established 
tenth or auch other terms as Government may settle with the 
ies, In acountry where the soil is particularly rich and fertile, 
the climate peculiarly favourable and healthy, where due care and 
attention exist towards the protection of the persons and pro- 
perty of the inhabitants, influx of population and great extension 
of cultivation may be reasonably expected. 


Having made thease observations respecting the lands, and 
reposed a certain course to be eventually pursued, the next point 
for consideration is the Police of the country. From the report 
of Mr. Ganurse above alluded to (of the 11th December), 1 infer 


generally that there exists no Police in the interior, that the 


authority of Government has never been established, that the few 
inhabitants occupying lands near our frontier are subjected to con- 
stant annoyance from the Chiefs and inhabitants Casonn them, 
that the proprietors can neither collect their tenth, or even prevail 
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on any one to reside there. It appeara from Mr, Lewis's report 
that certain perzons under the Chief of Moar have been allowed 
to establish themselves within the boundaries known from time 
immemorial as the boundary of Malacca up to Mount Uphir ; that 
this encroachment has been brought about by the aid and connt- 
vance of a-Dutch proprietor, who was content to act na sub-renter 
of that Chief, who brought persons into Court to depose to points 
affecting the limits of the territory; thus, by a strange inconsis- 
tency, the sovereign rights of Government, detecustnabts by them 
only in the Political De airtinent, were brought into discussion in a 
Municipal Court, which had no jurisdiction whatever in the crae. 
The circumstance of a Dutch subject coming forward to infringe the 
limits of Dutch territory, affords proof of the singular power 
asst mel by the individual, and the strange laxity and inattention 
of the Government to their own interest. li would appear inveleeesd, 
from all I ries bi learn, that the whole time MilJacen remained upder 
us, from 1795 to the end of IS1s, the public authorities took but 
little interest in the affairs of the place, Holding it only for a time, 
the Duteh laws continued in force, and the Dutch Court of Justice 
was continued in operation, but instead of confinine ite powers to 
ite proper duties—the administration of Municipal 5 aa onse 
hefore de shows that the Court if reality performed the funetians 
of Government, ] mention this subject now, in orler to ind mee 
caution on the part of the public Officers in parting with the 
Records of the Dutch Court in Judicial Proceedings, since it seoms 
evident they contain as much matter of Government ag of Justice: 
the whole of the Records should, therefore, be kept os Govern- 
ment Records, the Officer of the Court of Judicature being 
allowed to inspect, examine and take copies when required. 
In respect to the measure to be pursued in order to effect the 
removal of the persons from Moar, aud the restoration of the 
int erity of our territory, I am of Opinion fh letter should be written 
to the Chief of Moar to recall them. If not attended to, the gun- 
boat with « party of Sepoys and a careful person may be sent up 
fo @ proper position to insist on their removal, but [ apprehen 

little tear of opposition to our Wishes, lo respect to Polis veneral- 
ly, it may be observed that, #0 long as the present persons enlled 
Proprietors continue to levy their tenth, they must perform the reci- 
procal obligation imposed ‘by their tenure of maintaining the peace 
of the country. In nut performing that duty, they have entirely 
failed in their obligation to the State. Were the (lo vernment, there- 
fore, how to maintain Police Establishments, it would only be to 
incur an expense which the proprivtors ought to pay, and they 
should be distinctly informed that so long as they exercise the pro- 
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per funetiona of Go¥erument in the collection of the tenth, 
deriving the profit thereby, they muat perform the ‘reciprocal duty. 
Another duty properly belonging to the pe is that of 
repairing rouds, bridges, paths, &c.; this duty appears to have 
been much neglected ; by all account the roads are by no means in 
the state they used to be, and ought to be in: the little labour that 
has been bestowed, I suspect to have been the forced labour of the 
inhabitants, extracted from them by the proprietors, and not paid 
fur. Should the proprietora agree to part with their titles on rea- 
sonible terms, the establishment of a regular Police will not be a 
dificult matter. The enquiries I have made confirm me in the 
belief that the Panghowloos are the fittest instruments of Police, 
they appear to be the principal inhabitants of these Villages or di. 

visions. Their proper duty has indeed been to levy the tenth on 

account of the proprictor. When the proprietor puts his right up 
to outery and sells to a-Chinese contractor this duty seems to be 
done by the contractor himself, much to the prejudice of the 
people; the Panghooloo continues, however, to enjoy the immu- 

nitica of his office—exemption from the payment of the tithe. Two 

of the Panghooloos I met with at Ayer Panas, distinctly informed 

me that their fathers were the Panghooloos before them, and that 
they expected their zona to succeed them. | infer that by the custom 

of the country the office is hereditary in families, an I think the 
admission of such practice generally beneficial, as more likely to 

ensure good conduct and being consonant to the idea of the people. 

To render the Police efficient throughout the country, it would 

only be necessary to appoint the Panghooloo the Superintendent of 

the Police, to use the European term, Constable of his division, to 

allow him one or more Peons, to explain to him his duties, they are 
in this case very simple—to seize, and send in all persons breaking 

the peace or committing crimes and offences, and to execute ordera 
from the superior Magisterial authorities of the country: other 
duties naturally present themselves—that of keeping a correct list 
of all the inhabitants of his division, their characters and mode of 
life, requiring all newcomers and passers by to report themselves, 
allowing no person to settle without a register, or report to and 
license from superior authority. In their Revenue capacity, thatis, 
as a servant of the proprietors, eventually of Government, hia duty 
will be to collect the tenth, to report the state of the crops and of 
the general cultivation. The duties, if I may use the expression, 
of Revenue and Police are so blended, that they can best be per- 

formed by the same person. As to the argument that may be used 
in respect to abuse of powers, we must recollect thot all power in 
human hands is liable to abuse, that abuse would probably be 
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greater, certainly not less, by the employment of a separate stipen- 
tare establishment of itrenjore=—Oniltak or Chinese. Abuse of 
ower can only be prevented by constant local supervision of the 

ublic Servants of Government, and whether the rights of Govern- 
ment are redeemed or left with proprietors, the oocasional presence 
and inspection of Public Officers is indispensable. The expense of 
erecting a few bungalows in different parts of the country would 
be very trifling, and I propose that no time be lost in their com- 
mencement. They should be built at different directions, at intervals 
of from six to ten miles,° and the roads between them made and 
kept in repair. To facilitate the means of communication ia the 
first step to improvement and extension of cultivation. When 
ready means of access ore afforded, when men find that they are 
alike secure ata distance from the town as they are on the spot, 
the lands then will be occupied and brought into cultivation, and it 
is only when that general protection shall have been fully establish- 
ed that we can expect Malacca to assume the appearance of o 
British Settlement. The communication between the Public Of- 
cers and the people should be at all times direct, free and unreserved. 
The interest of Government can never be separated from the proe- 
petty protection and happiness of the people. We can, therefore, 

ave no object in deceit or concealment of our intention towards - 
them, and from the knowledge possessed by Mr. Lewis of the 
language, habits and custome of the Malays in general, | am led to 
hope his endeavours will be successful in leading the inhabitants 
of the Malacea Territories fully to understand and duly to appre- 
ekite our views in regard to them, 
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COURT OF JUDICATURE OF PRINCE OF WALES’ 
ISLAND, SINGAPORE AND MALACCA. 
Melocee, the 7th day of March, 1$29. | 
Before Sir Joux Tuomas Crartpag, Recorder, and SaMuen 
Garuine, Esquire, Resident Councillor. 
* At Naning, at or about Tuslang Hill; ator about Pancka 


Wa ak 
Ayer Panas; at balf-distance; at oat Pangkalan Naning; 
Garling Hill; at Lingy. atthe Pepper Plantation; at Soran Hill, mt 
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hye 5a r. Mavowen Meena Lene. 
Pond Facet tr eats Dostecasiont Sok:s corteia iplece or pareal or 
are 
ou with Coote hearing the evidence of both parties, plaintiff Nowanifed 
i ¥ . ‘ 





ne ‘N. B.—In this case, it waa proved that in the territorie of 
H ~ Malacca the owners of the soil and the cultivators of it are entire- 


> n. 


| That the owner of the soil cannot eject the cultivator as long 
“as he continues to pay him a certain portion of the produce—gene- 
rally one-tenth. 
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. _ “That the owner of the soil may sell, or otherwise dispose of 


_ his interest, without prejudice to the cultivator, and the cultiva- 


tor cice rerad. 


= a, That in case the cultivator allows the land to lic waste, the 
owner of the soil may eject him by due process of law. 


"That the fact of lands lying uncultivated for periods, ix evi- 
dence of waste. 
That the period for paddy is .. 8 years. 
Cocoa-nut trees and other fruit-trees is... 3 years, 
Gambier, eo a .-. L year. 
Pepper, = ry ... L year? 


SUPREME COURT, 
“Ww Matacea. 
Before Sir P. Bexson Maxwent, 0. J. 
March 17, 1870. 
Sauntp c. Mircuec. asp Expats. 
| * hola escrip 
J Sasi resi -siggas Baghin 16 « Hae with he to Haida in 
Malacea. 
Extracted from the Civil Court Book for Malaces, Vol. 1. 


‘torn. persons, Nees in, and in the immediate vicinity of, the 
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Toe Curr Jvstice:—This is an action of trespazs. The 
petition contains two counts—one for expelling the plaintiff from. 
bi land and preventing him from reaping the growing crop; the 
second, for breaking and entering into his dwelling house and 
expelling him from it, whereby he waa prevented from carryi 
on his business, and was compelled to procure another dwel ing. 
The first three pleas deny the trespass and the posseasion. The 


fourth alleges that the plaintiff, not being @ cultivator or resident 


fenant holding by prescription, was, by a duly served notice, in- 
formed that the land in question had been assessed by Government 


from the Ist of January, 1870, at 97 cents per aunum, and was 


therein also called upon by the Collector to take out proper title 
for the land, within a month from the date of the service of the 
notice, and that in default he would be ejected. ‘The plea then 
avers that the plaintiff would neither comply with the terms of the 


notice, nor remove from the land within a month; and that the 


defendants, by the order of the Collector, and in the exercise of 
the powers given to him by Act 16 of 1839, assisted him in ejecting 
the plaintiff, which are the trespasses, &e. 

_ The Act referred to authorises the Collector, by section 3, to 
eject persons in occupation of land otherwise than under a grant 
or title from Government, if har 3 , 

ro 


Femove from’ it within » month from the date on which they are 


called upon by him to enter into such éngarement or to remove. - 


But the last section of the Act excepts from its provisions “ such 
“cultivators and resident tenants of Malacca as hold their lands by 
“prescription, subject only to a payment of one-tenth part of the 
“produce thereof, whether such payment be made in kind” or in 
money. 


ste treebass was clearly proved ; indeed, it was in substance ad- 
mitted. It was proved or admitted that a notice in the terms stated 
in the fourth plea, signed by the Lieut.-Governor, had been served cu 
the Petitioner a month be fore, and that by that officer's o rders, the 
defendant Mirowent, a Clerk in the Land Office, accompanied by 
suether Clerk of the same Office, went in company with the other 
defendant, Expary, who is a Police Dufindar, three other Police- 
men, end an Euro ap Tiny ase to the house of the plaintiff at 
with ewords, and one of the suropeans with a double-barrelled Heats 
Tene tit Was absent; but they turned his wife and family out 
The ote? ang the furniture was removed from it by their ondera 
The garden and paddy lan moved from it by their orders. 


ELL; and the p 


d were also taken possess a 
were afterwards sold by auction by Mrreu: th aint 





refuse to “engage for or to 
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was kept out of possession down to the present time. The plain- 
tiffs wife made some imputations, in the course of her evidence, 
on the conduet of defendants and their comrades, in aggravation of 
the trespnss, to the effect that her box had been broken open and 
some money taken from it, and that some of her furniture had been 
broken; and she also spoke of a threat to burn down the house if 
she did not leave it; but, as I stated yesterday at the close of the 
case, I did not think the imputations. sufficiently borne out to be 
entitled to credit. They were denied by Mrrcnet.; they were 
not corroborated, as they might have been, if true, by other testi- 
mony; and I had no evidence that any complaint had been made 
at the time, of the loss or destruction of the money or goods, A 
question arose in the course of the case, whether the Lieut.-Goy- 
ernor wasa “Collector” within the meaning of the Act 16 of 1839, 
aid another, whether the notice was in accordance with the 3rd 
section, as it did not require the plaintiff “to engage for or remove 
from" the land; but in the view which I take of the main question 
in the case, viz., whether the plaintit! t¢ one of those * cultivators or 
tenants holding by preseription,” who are excepted from the pro- 
visions of the Act by the 12th section, it is not necessary that I 
should express any opinion on them. 


The term “prescription” does not apply in English law, as 
Mr. Davinsos justly observed, to land, but only to incorporeal 
hereditaments, such as rights of way, common or light; and if the 
term were construed in its strictly technical sense, it would find no 
application to cultivators of Jand. We had no statute of limita- 
tions in this country, relating to land, until 1859, and if “ preserip- 
tion” were to be understood as referring to a title to land acquired 
by long occupation, the section in question would find little or no 
application here, because the title acquired by the cultivators and 
tenants in Malacen does not depend on any statute or law of limita- 
tions. But there ia another sense in which the term may have 
been used, viz., in the sense of “custom,” and in this sense it 
would make the section so widely and justly applicable to the cir- 
cumstances of this Settlement that it appears to me beyond doubt 
that it is in this sense that the Lepislature used it. | 


“Preseription,’ properly so called, is personal; it ia the title 
acquired by long usage by a particular person and his ancestors, or 
the preceding owners of the estates in respect of which the right 
isso wequired. A “custom” is also established by long usage, but 
onlike prescription it is “local” not personal; when once catablish- 
ed, it becomes the law of the place where it prevails, to the exclu. 
sion of the ordinary law; and those who have a right under it, have 
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it, not becanse pay and their ancestors or predecessors have long 
custom of local law gives it to them, without any referrence to the 
length of their enjoyment. In the ense of prescription, long usage 
gives title to an individual; in the case of custom, long usago 
establishes the custom, and it-is the custom, become law, which 
Hives title toa class of persons in a locality, and gives it to them 
afonee, The two things are essentially different, but there is a 
sufficient similarity or analogy between them—usage being an 
element common to both—to account for their being occasionally 
confounded; and I think it plain, from the history of the land 
tenure of Malacea, that it was in the sense of “custom” that the 
term “ prescription" was used in the Act of 1839. 


[t is well known that by the old Malay Inw or custom of 
Malacea, while the Sovereign was the owner of the soil, every man. 
had nevertheless the right to clear and occupy all forest and’ waste: 
land, subject to the payment, to the Sovereign, of one-tenth of the 

roduce of the land so taken, The treea which he planted, the 
iouses Which he built, and the remaining nine-tenths of the pro- 
luce, were his property, which he could sell, or mortgage, or hand 
down to his Ba awe If he abandoned the paddy land or fruit 
trees for three years, or his gambier or pepper plantations for a 
year, his rights ceased, and all reverted: to the Sovervign. Tf; 
without deserting the land, he left it uncultivated longer than was 3 
usual or necessary, he was lialle to ejectment. See Mr, Newbold'n 
Work on the Straits of Mulaeca, vol. 1, 10. Tt is clear that rights 
Hite acqnired are not prescriptive, in the technical sense of tho 
term, but customary, They are acquired as soon as the land is 
eccupied and reclaimed, and the title requires no lapse of tine to 
perfect it. 

Tt was contended by the Solicitor-General that such a custom 
wos unreasonable and thereforo invalid; but if such an objection 
could now be raised after its long recognition, as I shall presently 
show, [ should not hesitate to hold that the custom was not only 
reasonable, but very well suited to any country like this, where the 
population ia thin and the uncleared land is superabandant and of 
no value. It must be for the wlvontage of the State to attract 
settlers to lands which are worthless as forest and swamp, and this 
to Increase At Once the Population and tha wealth of the country. 
A similar custom or law prevails inSumatra, (Afarsden’s Sumatra, 
ae.) In Java, every Javanese bins the right to occupy unclouial 
land, paying for it by giving the State his neraonal tahour on sca 
making or similar public work, one day in five, or now, under the 
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Dutch, one day in seven; and though it might seem unreasonable . 


in England that one person should acquire an indefeasible title to 
occupy the land of another by felling his forest and ploughing the 
land, L think that, in the circumstances of these countries, it is nei- 
ther unreasonable nor impolitic for the sovercign power to offer 
such terms to persons willing to reclaim and cultivate its waste 
lands. But it is too late to question its reasonableness, after a 
lonz and continnous recognition, amounting virtually to an offer of 
forest Innd to all who chose to clear it, on the terms of the custom. 

The Portuguese, while they held Malacca, and, after them, the 
Duteh, left the Malay custom or fex non eecripfe in foree, That it 
wat in force when this Settlement was ceded to the Crown appears 
to be beyond dispute; and that the cession left the law unaltered 
is equally plain on general principles, (Campbell v. Hall, Cowp. 
204, 209.) It was held in this Court by Sir Jous Cuanrpas, in ; 
L820, to be then in full foree*®; and although it was decided by Sir 
BK. Mankin in 1834,+ in conformity with what had been held in 
India, that the law of England had been introduced into the Set- 
tlement by the Charter which created] the Supreme Court, it seems 
to me-clear that the law so introduced would no more supersede the 
cistom in question, than it supersedes local customs in England. 
Further, the custom has always been recognised by the Guvern- 
ment; down to the present time tenths are collected, both in kind 
and in money, from the holders of land acquired under the cuatom ; 
ond from 1538 to 1853, commutations of the teutha into money 

Yments were frequently made by deeds between the East India 

ompany and the tenants, in which it was recited that the Com- 
pany “ possessed the right of taking for the use of the Government 
“one-tenth of the produce of all lands in the Settlement of Malae. 
“ea.” The Malacca Land Actof LSGL plainly refers to and recog- 
nises the same customary tenure, when it "declares" that “all 
“cultivators and resident tenants of lands” (the sovereign or quasi- 
manorial rights of which had been granted away by the Dutch 
Government) “who bold their tithe 4y preseription, are, and shall 
“be subject to the payment of one-tenth of the produce thereof to 
“Government,” either in kind or in money fixed in commutation. 

That the 12th Section of the Act of 13492 would be justly ap. 

" Soe the case of ABDULLAH cr. MAHOMED MEERA LEBE, sepra, p. xxxvii. 

See Jodyment of Sir B. A. Miteiy; Ja the goods of AbdullaA de- 
eeased.— MORTON'S Decisions, p. 19. | . 

} Section 12 of Act XVI of 1859 is as follows :—" And it is hereby provided 
“that nothing in thia Act contained shall apply to such cultivators and reaj- 
“dant tenants of Malacca as hold their lands by prescription, subject only top 
“payment ta Government of one-tenth part of the produce thereof, whether 
“such payment be made in kind or in the form of a eum of money received by 
“ the Government in commutation of the payment in kind,” 
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plicable to these customary tenants, can admit of little doubt, when 


¥t is considered that that Act made all persons, in general terma, 
holding lands in these Settlements otherwise than under Goverit 
ment grants, liable to asscesment “in such manner, at aich rite, 


“and onder such conditions” as the Collector, under instructions 
from Government, chose to impoat; and suthorised the Collector to 
aject all those who declined ta * engage for * (thatis, I au pose, to 
accept the terms of the Guverument), “or remove from the land” 
in their uccupation. ‘These provisions, suitable enough to new Set. 
tlements like Singapore and Penang, where neither custom nor 
even preseription liad had time to spring up, could not, without 
manifest injustice, have been applied to persons in Malacca, who had 
already agro tithe to their lane by the law or custom of the place ; 
it Was to be expected that provision should be made for oxcepting 
euch a numerous and important class of persons from their opera- 
tion, and it seems to me that provision waa made for that purpese 
by the 12th section, the Legislature using the word “ preseription,” 
not in its technical meaning, in which it would be inacnsible, havin 
regard to the circumstances of the Settlement, but in the acnee oO 
local custom, usage or law, with which it ia readily confounded, 

Tf this be eo, it is plain that the plaintiff was not liable to. 
ejectment by the Collector for declining “to take out the proper 
“tithe” for the land in his occupation, under the Act of 18:29. Tt 
was forest and uncultivated land when he cleared it in 1820, and 
he paid tenths to the Government from that time until 1833, when 
he was appointed Penghulu. ‘lis appointment he held until LSG8, 
and during his tenure of it he was, aa is usunl, exempted from pay. 
nent. He was deprived of the appointment in 1268, and he paid 
tenths agsinin 1860. He is. therefore, plainly one of the customary 
tenants protected bythe 12th section of the Act of 1830. 

The only remaining question, then, is as to the damages, The 
Plaintiff claims three hundred dollars. It seems tome thata serious 
wroug was done him, and that he sustained serious injury when he 
was expellod from his home and from his land. He had lived there 
for forty years, and I shall not conceal that I have some sympathy . 
for the feuliniwn of the Malny peasant, driven from his cottage, frou 
the orchard which he planted and the field which he reclaimed— 
from his home, in a word, and from the fruits of his labour—be- 
rause he would not give up his good title for one which he was not_ 
bound to aecept, amd nobody had the right to imposeon bis. But 
further, the injury was done by or under the orders of an officer, or 

wore, invested with ceriain powers, und under the colour of those 
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powers; and I think that, when public officers set abont exercising 
‘powers which necessarily inflie suffering or injury, or interfere 
with the rights or liberties of any person, they ought to be ex- 
“tremely cautious in what they do, or make their arents or suborili- 
nates do. Here, the defondsnts, acting on their own or their su- 
-periora’ view of the law (it matters not which, as rovards the 
plaintiff), committed a breach of the law, and a breach which 
might have resulted in a breach of the peaco; for among the seven 
mon engaged in the trespass, several were armed, and if the plain- 
tiff had happened to be present, they inight have encountered 
resistance; blood might bave been shed, anid the officers of the law 
would have had to answer for all the consequences of having been 
trespassers and wrong-doers, (nu the other hand, most of our na- 
tive penvaiits, in the paintifi'a place, whether they resisted or yteld- 
ed, at the time, to the display of force in the name of the law, 
would not have ventured, as the plaintiff has, to ques‘ion ite leguli- 
ty ina Court of Justice, and they would thus be permanently dis 
porseesed contrary tolaw. For these reavons, I think it my duty 
todo what in me lies to discourage such procecdings ; and, there- 
fore, haying regard to all the circumstances of the case, I shall 
give the plaintiff the amount of the damages which he has claimed, 


Judgment for the plaintiff for 300 dollars. 





APPENDIX IV. 


PROCLAMATION. 


—_—————— 


A complaint having been laid before the Court of Justice 
that the Captain Malnyn, lnand-holder for Sungei Pootat and Batoo 
Brandam, linx demanded from hie tenants more than ;'y on the pro- 
duce and olso on eales or transfers of the property of cultivators,— 

Considering that it is against the rules and regulations of the 
place and opposed to the prosperity of the Settlement, we have 
found it advisable, in order to obviate this evil, to make known by 
proclamation that any one found guilty of exacting from any of 
fia tenants a rent exceeding the tenth of the produce, will be 
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fined 600 Rix dollars for such offenco—one-half of which will be 


_ given to the Churches and the other half to the Government. 


14th December, 1778. 
: JOHN CRANS. 
G. KRITMORE, 
D. V. SCHELLING. 
D. A. pe HINSILE, 
. A.5S. LEMKER, 
H. CASSA. 





PROCLAMATION. 





- . 
We, Joux Samuxn Timarnuan Tuyssey, Governor of Malacea 


and its Dependencies, to all to whom these Presents may come, 
send greeting :— Hera 


Whereas it has come to our knowledge that several covetous: 
persons, 25) eb gaty of landed estates, have demanded from their 
ing on their estates and possessing : pleneesoRNy which 


tenants real 


through their industry have been brought to perfection, more than 


the fixed rate of ten per cent, on the produce of such plantations, 
and whereas it has also been represented to us that, on the transfer 


or sale of such plantations, the landed proprietors have demanded ten 
per cent. upon the amount realized for the same ; 
All of which, we consider to be an unwarrantuble extortion, by 


which the prosperity of the Settlement and the interests of the 


industrious inhubitonts, must in a great measure be affected - 
_ §o it is, that in order to obviate this evil, we direct the follow- 
ing to be promulgated Dos | = 
__, ist.—That the proprietors of lands shall he eatiefied fo levy 
only a tenth upon the produce of their lensed lands, parts 
2nd.—That whenever Inoney é#hall b 
their leased lands or Plantations, instead 
kind, the landed proprietors tnust, in 
coutract in the presence of two Witticssess, viz., the veng 


the.district, and the High Priest residing in the neighbon ad who 


declare that none of the contracting parties have been com. 


pelled to enter into such an engagement, 


« paid by the tenants of 
of payment being made in 
such cases, annually poss a 
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>” ve! ‘Further, it shall be free to every tenant, after he has 7 anted 
his ground with fruit trees, or cultivated it, to dispose of the same 
+ to another person, without paying to the land-holders the ten per 


__ We renew, against this extortion, the proclamation of the Gov- 
ernor and Director Jaw Cuans, bearing date 14th December, 1773, 
and enforce the penalty of 500 Rix dollars denounced in that pub- 
lication against the transgressor of this order, ths one half of which 
amount will go to the poor funds and the other to the informer. 
_ It is understood by this, that in the event of a tenant wishing 
to dispose of his plantation, or transfer it to another, the land-hold- 
 ershall have the preference on paying down the sum offered by 
another. . 
And that no one may plead ignorance, this publication will. ba: 
published in the Dutch, Portuguese, Malay and J’hinese languages. 


goth ay, 1819. 
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APPENDIX V. 


EVIDENCE OF TITLE. 
SPECIMENS OF DUTCH DOCUMENTS. 


: .--“ PROPRIETOR'S” GRANT. 


Govent vas Hoos, Governor and Director of the Town and 
Fortress of Malacca, in the place of the late Inche Hounarna, 
Malay ‘Iranslator and Writer of the East India Company, to whom 

the land of Battan Tigo, extending in length from Tanjong Bross to 
6 Cooleban Pekeneno* and in breadth on the north side extending to 





, -Bertam, was given for the good of this place, not only to cultivate 
it, but especially to settle it in order thatne evil-minded or other dig- 
reputable people may have harbourage in the said land. Now ns the 
said grantee is some time since dead; so it ia that from a good mo- 
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our enemies or other evil-minded men 


pce: tis therefore by this that we have again Appointed ag 
ead and Superintendent of the said place Battan 


peal ego 
Anox, who at present resides in the said place, and we further per- 


nit him to cuitivate the aforesaid land, on condition that in the 
event a future Governor, our Successor, shall judge it necessary 
for the service of the East Indin Company to make any alteration 
inthe buildings or the plantations on the said land,’ e must by 
All means acquiesce in such Measures, without expecting to receive 
any remuneration for the same from the East Indian Company, on 


the other side. We promise at the request of Inche Aiton to re 


commend to the favourable consideration of the succeeding 
Governor, our Successor, if his conduct should deserve the favour, to 
place his son Samsooneeyx in the next possession of the said pleco 
of land in the event of his death or resignation of the charge, thia 
we do in consideration of the loss of 90) Hix dolla a sustained by 
Inche Anox, arising from the mortyage of the said land to him by 
hia predecessor Inche Honnaxpa, The above land is, however, 
subject to all Government impositions and taxes which are at pre- 
sent in force or may hereafter be introduced. 7 


(Signed) G, vaw HOORN. 
Malacca, 17th June, 1700. 
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Il—GRANTS OF TOWN LOTS. 


Jan Crans, Goveruor and Director of this place and of the 


Fortress of Malacea and its whole jurisdiction, makes known. 


That T have allowed and granted with the consent of the 


bonrd of Administration of this place, os 1 allow, grant and make 


over by these presents, to the nasterof the Surra’s shop, Mr, Oareree 
A piece of nHoccupiel and uncultivated ground, belonging to the 
Fast India Company, bordering upon the trench, to the East of 
this Fortress, between the points Awenra and Hexmerra Lovisa, 


, broad in front along the rond, six rods anid three feet, course N, 


N. E. and 8. 8. W., and behind, towards the east side, bordering on 





would be the ease if they were permitted to take shelter in that 
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the land of the Malsbar Moetia, six rods and six feet, course 
N. and S., besides deep on the North East side, bordering on the 

perty of the ssid Omsrre, ten roda and eight fect, course E. 
4. and W. N. W., and on the south side bordering on the land 
of the widow of the book-keeper, Mantixus van Tovtos, thirteen 


rods and three feet, the same course aa on the South West side, all ° 


in Rhineland measure, conformable to the surveyor's new plan of 
10th August of this year, and that he may take lowal possession 
of the said unocenpied ground and let it out, or mortgaye it, or do 
with it whatever he likes, provided, however, that he will always 
remain subjected to oll the taxes and duties already put on land 
and properties by the high authorities, or which might still be 
ordered in the future. 


Thus done and given in the Fortress of Malacca the......Au- 
gust, L776. | 
(Signed) Jan CRANS. 


Seal of the By Order of His Honourable the Gov- 
East Indian Company ‘ernor and Director of this place and of 
Ijin the Fortrvss of Malacea and of the board 

red sealing-wax. of Administration. 


(Signed) J. F. FABRIENIS, 
| Seerelary. 





Prerer Geranpus pe Brevrs, Governor and Director of this 
place and of the Fortress of Malncen and its whale jurisdiction, 
makes known that, with the consent of the Board of Administration 
and with the object of improving this place and with other good 
par poses, 1 have transferred to ond beetowed upon the Surgeon- 

Injor of this Fortress, Mr. Jouas tlexpate Weurn, a certain 
piece of ground, ritunted within this Fortress, opposite the “ Mid- 
delpunt” (centrum), between two other cultivated properties of 
the seme owner, broad in front along the Public Road, five roods 
four feet and. ten inches, eouree N. N.E. or 5.5. W., and behind 
St. Paul's Hill, the eame breadth and course as on the South Enst 
side, besides deep on the North side and on the South side, twenty 
roods, course W. N. W. or E38. E, oll in Ithineland mensure, 
necording to the plan of the eworn Surveyor, Ilemgavs JELoERHUIS 
dated 20th March last, to take henceforward legal possession of 
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this piece of land for him and for his heirs, with the right to sell - 
it, or to alienate it in another manner, or to let it out, or to do 
with it whatever he likes, provided however, that it will be kept 
clean, and that it will be cultivated; whilst any Posseasor, who- 
soever he may be, shall be subjected to all such taxes, duties and 
rules, already Inid down by the High Authorities of thia Govern- 
ment, or by their representatives, on land granted in this way; or 
to any Rules or Ordinances, still to be made and besides, that any 
Possessor shall be bound to make restitution of the said ground, if 
it might be required for the use of the East India Company, with- 
out having the right to make an action for damages. 

Thos drawn and given in the Fortress of Malacea, this 12th 
May, 1785. 

(Sigued) P. G. Dn BRUYN. 


Seal in 
red pre aul By order of the Governor and Couneil. 
or the 
Judicial Council. (Signed) C.G. BAUMGARTEN, 


Secretary. 


WititaM Farguuiar, Commandant of this Town and its Fort- 
ress, makes known. 


That with the object of improving this place and with other 
ood purposes I have transferred to and bestowed upon Mr. Anmta- 
aN Kork, Captain of the Civil Guard, as I am doing again by these 
presents, a certain piece of ground situated onthe West side of this 
town outside Tran uerah’s cate on the son-shore, broad in front 
along the public road, eight rods and nine feet, course EK. i° 3S. or W. 
q N. and behind on the sea side, eight rode and nine feet, course 
N Sian besides deep on the 5. E, side, thirty-one roda, conrse 
nie, a 8. 7° W. bounded by a small piece of Government land 
don af che eo nate wards the sea, andon the S. W.-side by the gar- 
org ; > gee Mr. Kork, also deep thirty-one rods, course N. 2° EF, 
th 23 2 all tel Rhineland neAsure, conformable to the plan oft 
celeb Ay had of the 19th instant, to take henceforward legal 

Pe Sap ai] this piece of land for him and for his heirs, with the 
onto de with 1 one Slienate it in another manner, or to let it out, 
be kept clean amt oye he likes,—provided, however, that it will 

pt clean and that it will be cultivated, whilst any possessor, 
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down by the high authorities of this Govern- 


Ment or by their representatives, as to land granted in this same 
way, Pts tay new Rules or Ordinances, still to } be made, and be- 


sides that any possessor will be bound to make restitution of the 
said ground, if it may be required for the use of the East India 


Company, without having the right to make any action for damages. 


‘Thus drawn and given in the Fortress of Malacoa this 21st 


November, 1808. ‘oned) W. FARQUHAR, 
(Signed) " Captain Commandant. 


Seal of the 
East India Company By Order of the said Commandant 
in Winiiam Fargvaar, 
red sealing-wax. 


(Signed) J. W. STECKER, 
: Secretary. 


This the 2nd February, 1816, a piece of the herein mentioned 
greane has been sold and transferred to the Hon'ble Witt 
‘anguian, Resident and Commissioner oft his place, broad in front 
oe the public road, eight rods and six feet, course E. 7° 8. or W. 
#’ N.and behind on the sea-shore, seven rods and eight feet, the 
same course as in front, besides deep on the East side Mr. A. 
Koerr’s, thirty rods, course §. G° W. or N. 6 E., and on the West 
side bounded by the land of the Hon'ble Wittiam Fangunan, 
thirty-one rods, course N. 4° E. or 8. 4° W. all in Rhineland mea- 
sure, conformable to the new plan of the Sworn Surveyor of 
ye place, Jouay Hesperk Vaxnens, dated the 26th October of 
year. 


In cognizance of me the undersigned, 


ee Seeretary. 








This day the 14th July, 1772. 
Appeared before us the undersigned, especially 


appointed 


“Members of the Hon'ble Court of J nstioe of this Government, the 


Portuguese Domwrsoos ne Costa, inhabitant of this place, who has 
pretended, and proved to us, to be the proprietor of three planta- 
tions situated at a small distance up the river and called Cor- 
bon, Twallang and Madjap; that the said Y pereae have still the 
same extent as when thay were owned and holden by his deceased 
father Joaw pe Costa, pursuant to a deed of purchase, dated 20th _ 
ey, 1734, and to a title deed, dated 6th April, 1739, and that the 

id plantations have been assigned and allotted bed pra bet 
eo-heir of his deceased father Joaw pe Costa, and as heir of the late 
Issxocestra pe Costa his sister, according to a deed of liquidation 
of the succession, passed before the Sworn Chief Clerk of the Police 
Court and two witnesses on Sth July inst. 

The possession of the said plantations being legal and legiti- 
mate, the appearer is consequently entitled to sell and alienate the 
three plantations aforesaid as he thinks best. | 

And in order to be able to prove his lawful right, where and 
whenever he may want to do so and to exempt himself ant eae 
that all is as it ought to be according to the Law, this dec has been 


granted to him. 


In witness whereof We the especially appointed Committee 
have hereunto set our hands and kates pare Soc it with the seal 
of this town. 

_ Thus done and passed in the Fortress of Malacca at the date 
above written. 
(Signed) DOMINGOS De COSTA. 
The Members of the Committee. 
(Signed) DANIEL De NEUFOILLE. 
rT T. U. Vaz MOSBERGEN. 
In witness whereof. 


(Signed)————(name unreadable.) 
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whosoever he may be, shall be subjected to all such taxes, duties 


and rules already {aid down by the high authorities of this Govern- 
ment or by their representatives, as to land granted in this same 
way, or to any new Rulea or Ordinances, s ill to be made, and be- 
sides that any possessor will be bound to make restitution of the 
said ground, if it may be required for the use of the East India 
Company, without having the right to make any action for damages. 


Thus drawn and given in the Fortress of Malacca this 21st 


November, 1803. 
(Signed) W. FARQUHAR 
Captain Commandant. 
_ Beal of the 
East India Company By Order of the said Commandant 
in Wittm™ Fargviar, 


(Signed) J. W. STECKER, 
Seerefary. 


This the 2nd February, 1816, a piece of the herein mentioned 
gerne has been sold and transferred to the Hon'ble Witt 
_ Fargunan, Resident and Commissioner oft his place, broad in front 

ooae the public road, eight rods and six feet, course E. ° Ss. or W. 

§°N. and behind on the sea-shore, seven rods and eight feet, the 
same course as in front, besides deep on the East side Mr. A. 
Korn’s, thirty rods, course 5. 6° W. or N. & E., and on the West 
side bounded by the land of the Hon'ble Wiit1aM Farguitan, 
thirty-one rods, course N. }° E. or S. }° W. all in Rhineland mea- 
sure, conformable to the new plan of the Sworn Surveyor of 
this place, Jonaw Hexpark Vaneens, dated the 26th October of 
last year. 


In cognizance of me the undersigned, 


(Signed) A. Y. STECKER, 
Secretary. 
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I11.—CERTIFICATES OF TRANSFER OR TRANSMISSION. 
This day the 14th July, 1772. 


Appeared before us the undersigned, especially appointed 
Members of the Hon'ble Court of Justice of this Government, the 
Portuguese Domwrseos pe Costa, inhabitant of this place, who has 
pretended, and proved to us, to be the proprietor of three planta- 
tions situated at a small distance up the river and called Cor- 
bou, Twallang and Madjap; that the said pie have still the 
same extent as when they were owned and holden by his deceased 
father Joaw pe Cosra, pursuant to a deed of purchase, dated 20th 
May, 1734, and to o title deed, dated 6th April, 1739, and that the 
acd: plantations have been assigned and allotted pd Sete is 
eo-heir of his deceased father Joaw pr Costa, and as heir of the late 
Isxocentia pe Costa his sister, according to a deed of liquidation 
of the succession, passed before the Sworn Chief Clerk of the Police 
Court and two witnesses on Sth July inst. 

The possession of the said plantations being legal and legiti- 
mate, the appearer is consequently entitled to sell and alienate the 
three plantations aforesaid os he thinks best. 


And in order to be able to prone his lawful right, where and 
whenever he may want to do so and to exempt himself and guarantee 
that all is as it ought to be according to the Law, thisdeed has been 
granted to him. 

In witness whereof We the especially appointed Committee 
have hereunto set our hands and have confirmed it with the seal 
of this town. 


Thus done and passed in the Fortress of Malacca ot the date 
above written. 


(Signed) DOMINGOS De COSTA. 


The Members of the Committee. 
(Signed) DANIEL De NEUFOILLE. 
[ioe T. U. Vaw MOSBERGEN. 
In witness whereof. 
(Signed )}————_(name unreadable.) 


Seeretary. 
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No. 574. 
This day the 8rd April, 1815. 

Appeared before us the undersigned, especially appointed 
Marshes of the Court of Justice of this Government, te Arab 
Creo Amar urs Monamat Baratoga® and his son Monamat Bir 
Acumat Baranogan (now abroad), who, in the quality of general 

roxies of the Moorish woman Bri Anam Boow Nessa Gasam 
ISTEE Miesa Monamat Leapers, inhabitant of Suratéa (the 
only. remaining heir of her deceased mother Brot Amator Ranry), 
apd in virtue ofa Dutch power of attorney, dated the rd May, 
1808, translated in the Arabic language on the 10th of June, 1813, 
declared to have sold and transferred to and in behalf of Josera 
Mrwas, an Armenian’ Merchant at this place, two pieces of ground, 
now united to one, which have belonged to her above mentioned 
mother, (pursuant to a Deed of Purchase, dated 3rd September, 
1777), situated in the Northern suburb in the Heeren or Tran- 
quera Street, at the end of that Street next to the gate of Tran- 
uéra, with a brick house on its South Western side, is broad in 
nt along the Street five rods and six feet, course N. W. 4° W. 
and behind at the seaside five rods and eight feet, course $. E. 4° 
E., besides deep on the N. W. side, bordering on the land of 
Jan Tews, twelve roda, course N. E. 4° N. and on the 8, E. side, 
bordering on land of the same owner as this ground, also twelve 
rods, course S, W. 4° 8., with a private stone-wall on both sides, 
all in Rhineland measure, conformable to the new plan of the 
sworn Surveyor Jaw Hesperk Vateene, recently drawn again on 
the 24th of last July, and such for the amount of Spanish Dollars 
one thousand and six hundred, of 68 stivers each, which amount the 
transferor acknowledges to have received already, promising to 
exempt and to guarantee this Transfer, for all whomsoecver, to be 
a8 it ought to be according to the Law. 

In witness whereof We the especially appointed Committee 
have hereunto set our hands and have confirmed it with the seal of 

Thus done and passed in the Fortress of Malacca, at the date 
above written. 

By the Order of the following Gentlemen, Members of the 


Committee, | 
(Signed) W. OVERREE. 
‘i W. BAUMGARTEN. 

(Signed) A. ¥. STECKER, 
Secretary. 

i. B.—The foregoing translations give, it is believed, the purport of the 
Grits Heaton not poctiaaible for srauinie teal errors in the Enulish Bsn 

W. EM. 
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Note* add, But see the judgment in ad - : * 
Mahomed Meera Lebe, Appendix p. xxx : 


gat 








line 12, for he regards read he does not regard. . 
last line but one, for pleuveuse read pluviense. = 

Note * for du read de. =" 
line 7, for giving read going. q 


line 8, for by the sea read by sea. 
Note ¢ for Id., p. 261 read Newnoup, I, p. 261. 
line 5, after eviction, add (see p. 91 end of note*). 
Note * add, Appendix, p. xxxi. 

line 19, add ( see Appendix p. xvii), 


Note* last line but two, for alludes almost » red: 
alludes—almost. 


line 21, for one-tenth read one-seventh. 

line 17, for Cuapren VIII read Cuarrex VIL. 
Note ¢ add Appendix, p. v. | 

line 12, add (sec Appendix V, p. xlviii.) 

line 16, for praventeh read prevented. 

line 17, for witd read with. 

line 11, for jaga read juga. 


Aa 


last line but one, for Henmwavs read Hermanus. 

line 25, for hereuuto read hereunto. < 
a « 
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No. 574. 
This day the 3rd April, 1815. 


Appeared before us the undersigned, especially appointed 
Maanbies of the Court of Justice of this orsninant t Sek 
“Core Amar pry Monamat Banarogan and hia son Mowamar pr 
AcuMat Baratoray (now abroad), who, in the quality of general 
proxies of the Moorish woman Bret Anim Boow Nessa Garam 
Brsree Miesa Monamat Leaneek, inhabitant of Surette (the 
only remaining heir of her deceased mother Brot Amator Raut), 
par | in virtue of a Dutch power of attorney, dated the 3rd May, 
L508, translated in the Arabic auRunge on the 10th of June, 1813, 
declared to have sold and transferred to and in behalf of Josera 
Mrwas, an Armenian Merchant at this place, two pieces of ground, 
now united to one, which have belonged to her above mentioned 
mother, (pursuant to a Deed of Purchase, dated 3rd September, 
1777), situated in the Northern suburb in the Heeren or Zran- 
quera Street, at the end of that Street next to the gate of Tran- 
uera, with o brick house on its South Western side, is broad in 
ont along the Street five rods and six feet, course N. W. 4° W. 
and behind at the seaside five roda and eight feet, course 8. E. 4° 
E., besides deep on the N. W. side, bordering on the land of 
Jan Tess, twelve rods, course N. E. 4° N. and on the 5S. E. side, 
bordering on land of the same owner as this ground, also twelve 
rods, course 5. W. 4° 8., with a private stone-wall on both sides, 
all in Rhineland measure, conformable to the new plan of the 
sworn Surveyor Jaw Henxperk Vausere, Serge | drawn again on 
the 24th of last July, and such for the amount of Spanish Dollars 
one thousand and six hundred, of 68 stivers each, which amount the 
transferor acknowledges to have received already, promising to 
exempt and to guarantee this Transfer, for all whomsoever, to be 
as it onght to be according to the Law. 

In witness whereof We the especially appointed Committee 
have hereunto set our hands and have confirmed it with the seal of 
this town. 

Thus done and passed in the Fortress of Malacca, at the date 

above written. 

By the Order of the following Gentlemen, Members of the 


(Signed) W. OVERREE. — 
. = 1 W. BAUMGARTEN. 
Secretary. 
N.B.—The foregoing translations give, it is believed, the purport of the 
Bed sRegatiy Jom Se ele for Geena errors in the English ver- 


mt W.E. M. 
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Errata, 


Page 79, Note* add, But see the judgment in Abdu llatif v- 
Mahomed Meera Lebe, Appendix p. xxxyvii. 

82, line 12, for he regards read he does not regard. 

84, last line but one, for pleuveuse read pluvieuse. 

S90, Note* for du read de. 

98, line 7, for giving read gong. 

» line 8, for by the sea read by sea. 

99, Note t for Id., p. 261 read N EWBOLD, I, p. 261, . 
104, line 5, affer eviction, add (see p. 91 end of note*). 
107, Note * add, Appendix, p- XXXi. 

110, line 19, add ( see Appendix p. xvii). 
113, Note®* last line but two, for alludes almost read 
alludes—almost. 
116, line 21, for one-tenth read one-seventh, 
117, line 17, for Cuarrer VIII read CHarrer VII. 
126, Note ¢ add Appendix, p. vy. 
148, hne 12, add (see Appenilix V, p. xlviii,) 
149, line 16, for preventeh read prevented, 
» line 17, for witd read with, 
xii, line 11, for jaga read juga. 
xl vii, last line but one, for HerMavs read Hermans. 
l, line 25, for hereuuto regd hereunto, 





ON THE STREAM TIN DEPOSITS OF PERAK. 


(GLrereres pentvereo at Tuarrens, Péra, 


BY 
The Revd. JJ. KE, TENISON- WOODS, r.a.s., ¥.1.5., &e. 


LECTUEE I. 
17th April, 1884. 





I have here before me two piecesof stone. One, you observe, is 


a rough fragment of granite of irregular shape: the other isa. 


rounded pebble such as you may pick up any day from the gravel 
of a running stream, If Task how these stones came to have their 
‘Fespective appearance, few would hesitate for an answer. You 
“would say that one has been roughly broken off from a rocky mass : 
and the other has been rounded in the bottom of a running stream. 
Yet, in these opinions, simple as they are and evidently borne out 
by the facts of the case, you have formed by the interpretation of 
the geological record. You have acted upon a principle which, if 
followed up, must lead to the nee premoe of many of the geolo. 
gical features upon the earth’s surface. You have deciphered one 
of the inscriptions which nature has written on the stones, that is to 
say, the record of the way in which its forees have been exercised, 
 _ _In this respect, there is a close resemblance between the work 
of an Archeologist or Antiquary and that of a Geologist.- For 
example, the antiquary finds a stone, covered all over with inscrip- 
tions. This, he aays, must have been done by a human hand, The 
tan who has cut this has known the use of metals as well as writ- 
ing. His people had arts, and thus he draws conclusions which no 
one will be found to dispute, which no one can dispute, as they ob- 
Viously belong to the facts of the case, however much we may 
question thevries built upon these facts. | 
Precisely in o similar manner we sre able to draw conclusions 
from the inscriptions on the stones before us. The first is rough 
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and its fractured edges show that it has been detached from a more 
massivo rock by the exercise of some force, But I shall reserve 
for another occasion what I have to say about this piece of stone, 
The second stone is water-worn, Whatever shape it had for. 
merly, that shape has been modified by the action ofa running stream, 
o other natural action gives tw stones the peculiar smooth and 
rounded shape that this stone hos. It has not, however, teen pro- 
duced by water alone. There has been also the grinding action of 
friction by one stone upon another. Running streams ave their - 
gravel in constant motion, By carrying away sand and lighter par- 
tieles, the large stones are constantly shifting their position and roll. 
ing over. Then a flood comes, and the stones are pushed along and 
pounded against one another until the edges of the fragments have 
wbraded and rounded. This process of hammering, breaking and 
washing iz one that is constantly going on. It is more rapid of 
course and constant in swift deep streams. Irregular as it would 
seem, modern science has found means to measure it. By the use 
of the water telescope and by actual experiment, Mons, Davunie 
has learned much that formerly was,in this matter, mere conjecture, 
By means of revolving evlinders, lhe found that when pieces of gra- 
nite are subjected to the kind of movement and friction met with 
in rivers, they are reduced to fine mud when they hare traversed @ 
distance of about 25 miles. pat a 
_ One word here about this granitic mud, which will form subse- 
quently a subject of our enquiry. Though the change from a rough 
piece of granite to mere fine mud is very great, yet it is not so com. 
plete as lo elude detection by the microscope. With the aid of this 
Instrument, an expert can tell you at once that such mud has been 
derived from granite. He can not only tell you what kind of gra- 
nite tt was, but aleo whether it coutnined any metals. He can 
Bay with ceriaimty whether it was the action of the sea or rivers 
which reduced it to mud, and many other particulars which we shall 
find hereafter most neeful in our present enquiria, 
It MY see Very lnneccssary to spend so wuch time in eXx- 
plaining so simple a thing o# the manner in which stones become 
water-worn. But obvious asit is, I think you will acknowledge its 
iinportatee if you will hear with me a little longer. Simple alao 
as it ts, several important geological conclusions depend upon it: 
and in faet. like most simple things iu nature, when closely ob. 
served, it cervce toexploin what is very complex. Thus, if you ay 
attention to tle hills and mountains which surround the beautiful 
valleys near phalpeng) yeu will notice foutures which this water. 
worn piece of stone help you to explain. Our mountain 
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ject an inch or more. Weathering has dissolved away the rock 
around them, ‘Their crystalline structureand compact form enable 
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range has been rounded and moulded in a manner similar to all 


mountain ranges of its claus on the earth's surface, The crest of 


the range rises and falls according to the projections of the rocks 
which are mostly bare on the summit. Weathering soon decom. 
pre ani rounds them, and the materials are swept to lower levels. 
From the crest buttresses descend; the drainage from which soon 
carves out deep valleys on the sides, On these latteral buttresses 
other valleys are cut down, and soon almost infinitely. The whole 
thing, however complex, represents one hue system of drainage. 
The great surface hashes by the side of the range acts as an exten- 
sive condenser to the moist airfromtheses The water is ever rush- 
ing down back to the ocean, first in rivulets, then in torrents, and 
often, as an obstinate face of rock stops the water dashing over, in 
Angry cascades, Itis noverat rest. Kach day the process of wear- 
Ingaway goes on in thotsands of rills and streams, But observe 
that it is not water alone which is doing the work. The sand and 
fragments of rock carried down by the water does the great work of 
scouring and cutting down the valleys. and the mountains are thus 
very slowly but surely worn away. 

_At one time in their history, probably these mountains were 
upheaved, but upheaval has little todo with their present form. 
The features which so many mountains share in common, point to 
fome common cause forall, and this is what we call weathering, 
erosion or denudation. It is the effect of the friction of water and 
sand just a8 we see in the case of the water-worn pebble. So when 


you hold that pebble in your hand, you hold in miniature what the 
water is doing in the hills around you. Water is the universal 


solvent, and the law of gravity does therest. Rocks are under- 


anined and come tumbling down in lanidalips which fill up the 
valleys. Water pounces upon them here again and gives the stones 


no rest. Thoy are worn away and carried to the sea, and the val. 
ley is scooped out again waiting for other supplies of material, 


‘Thus, gradually, main ridges become scarped and cut down by side 


valleys until they dwindle away. The materials are carried into 

plains which greeny build up islands and mud flats such as those 
e western side of the Malay Peninsula, 

Those who have visited the top of the range must have re- 

marked how the erystals of felepar stand out from the surface 

of the granite just like pebbles in conglomerate. They often pro- 


them to resist decomposition, and thus they remain, for a time, as a 
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_ If, then, the Thsipeng Range has thus assumed its present form 
by the action of water, we may assume that we have no means 6 

siete i: Bg extent to which it has been worn away. It certainly 
was higher than it ia, and I shall show you what reason there is for 
believing that it wus covered by other formations. But one thing 
we can certainly say. It has not been recently raised from the sea, 
Recent marine remains are entirely absent from it. I need not 
tell you perhaps that the sea never leaves doubtful signs of its pre- 


sence where it has once been. Ita infinite treasures of life leave 


millions of relics behind to mark the history of itsstay. Nothing of 
the kind is seen here. Instead, we have layers of vegetable remains 
to mark what hos been the former land surface and how it has 
supported only plant life. 

To find out the geological history of these hills we must intor- 
rogate the only record that remains to us, that is, the mnte- 
rial derived from the rocks, the drifts, sands and mud banks, 
This at first would not seem to be a very hopeful enquiry. But 
more evidence will be forthcoming From it than one would think. 
Davnertr’s experiments hove shown that rocks are brokeu smaller 
and smaller by water until there comes a time when friction and 
abrasion have no longer any power. This is when they are re- 
duced to fragments about one-fifticth of an inch in diameter. Not 
only do they then cease to become broken, but the fragments do 
not readily become rounded or abraded at the edges. Such fraz- 
ments are easily examined by microscopes of moderate power. By 
its aid the sand tells us its history, If it be from the sea, particles 
of lime and shell with other familiar remains soon tell its origin. 
If it were nerial or from a desert, every particle will be rounded, ~ 
abraded ond opaque. If from fresh water there will be carbona- 
ceous matter and a peculiar sorting of the materials which I shall 
explain more zu. 

With these facts as a guide, let us now examine the material 
which has come down to the plains from the mountains. Close to 
the hills we shall find boulders and heavy gravel, Their weight 
Bene tey prevents these materials from travelling far. Amongst 
the boulders some are angular, or just as they have rolled down 
from the hills, and some are rounded by water. Further out in the 
plain, we find alluvium and certain outliers of rocks which have as 

ret escaped denudation. These sometimes rise into detached bil- 
looks, such as the Resident's Hill. Orthey may scarcely rise above 
the surface at all, such as the red clays near the Thaipeng vaol, 
These clays are most important, and we shall consider them more 
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—. When persong see only narrow streams crossing wide plains 
os Te ea difficulty undenstatid how such rivulets could have forties 
such large areas of gravel, sand and earth. But the cause is quite 
adequate for the effects, if we remember the constant drainage from 
the sides of the mountains. It is nnceasingly bringing down new 
material, which, asit accumulates, throws the stream backwards apd 
forwards. No matter how distant certain portions of the plain 

mnay be, ax soon as they become the lowest level, the water goes oi 
ss over to it and heapa it up. ‘ 
=r [twas the eustom, long ago, to explain deposits of alluvium a. 
; and gravel by theories of great inundations. But great inundations t 
and convulsions of nature have a tendency to destroy and remove. 
_ ‘The building up is done by the little stream which, like the busy 
bee, neatly spreads the materials. They may be called nature's = 
chisela which carve and chip the stone, and nature's trowela which 
| _ smooth and level everything. 
| Bear in mind again that the whole of the plains are not form- 
ed ofalluvium. There were inequalities on the surface which are 
eovercd over by drift, but of unequal thickness, ‘These, no duabt, 
were barriers to the waters until the drift rose up to them. a - 
But not only does drainage level the materials. It sorts them 
ait carrics them along. Lighter portions of granite sand, exp 
cially mica, are carried n long distance, Some metals also with 
light scaly ores; such as specular iron or titaniferons iron, are 
borne along way. Heavy metalssuch as tin, gold and platinum, 
‘soon siuk and remain behind. 
In another lecture, | shall tell you more about granite, or the 
rongh piece of stone with which we began this evening. But TI 
Ay . want to say now that wranite frequently contains metalliferons 
 ¥eing and erystals of oxide of tin seattered throngh it. This latter 
is & heavy mineral, and is never carried far from the hills. It is 
enclosed in granite, or at least mixed up with other rock, yet it is | 
gradually sorted out and gathered together. The constant opera. be 
tions of water washes it and buries it in alluvial drift where it be- ; 
* tomes stream tin. Vein tiny from its name, means tin ore occur- 
ring in lodes or veins, whenee it has to be quarried from the 
solid rock. Vein tin, though in narrow lodea, gous down to great 
depths: stream tin is only ashallow deposit of fine ore spread 
over a wide surface. It ia better ore and more accessible, buat less 
permanent than vein tin. | q 
But has all the alluvial drift of the Larut plains been derived 
from granite? Ithinknot, I referred just now to the red clays. 
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These are stratified. If you examine those which are not far from 
the gaol, you will perceive in them a singular ribbon-like structure, 
There are lines varying between red, yellow, white and dark elaty 
blue, In some places, traces of quartz veins may be seen. The 
stratn are twisted and erumpled into curves and folds, Now, I re- 
gard this as a very anciont formation, and which once probably 
covered the granite. The latter rock has been pushed through it, 
and this is why we find it principally at the base and the sides of 
the range, Probably the granite itself has been formed from this 
rock. It has been melted into its present crystalline form, But 
the clays contain more iron than as granite doea, They have 
been much changed by their contact with the granite, and some 
portions of the formation have been converted into what geologrts 
call “ gneiss.” 1 fear Teanhot explain these terms to you now 1 
the time at my disposal. 

There is one thing about these clays which must strike ob- 
servers, and that is their flery red colour, This is due to per-oxide 
of iron or rust of iron. In these countries sucha rock is called 
“laterite.” Though the term is applied to many different kinds of 
rock, in fact any red stone or clay, 1 am now referring to only one 
kind, which is that derived from the paleozoie or ancient formation 
which lies above the granite. 1 wish to add also that, when not 
affected by much oxidation or rusting, these clays are blue instead 
of red, 

These paleozoic elays give us a clue to the age of the tin, It 
tells us that the metal ocenra here as it does in other parts of the 
world, that is, in connexion with the oldeat granites, Mreac paleo- 
goic ¢lnya are probably Ordovecian, or amongst the oldest of the 
stratified series known to geologists. Usually euch elave or slates 
have been much altered by the changes to which they have been 
subjected in their long history. 

From the great extent in which these clays appear throushout 
the Maloyan Peninsula we may conclude they they once covered 
the whole of it before the granite burat through. But before this 
took place, the strata were much twisted ond altered owing to 
heat, pressure and movements of the earth's crust, 

There are excellont sectiona of this formation in the cliffs 
around New Harbour, Singapore, and again where the new road 
euts through the hills on which Fort Palmer is built. The enst 
side of Fort Canning also at Singapore shows an outcrop of the 
same rock with regular sirata dipping to the westward and a sur- 
oe variety of colouring, At Panjong Kling near Malacen the 
fiery red rocks, more properly termed Limonite instead of Laterite 
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we been derived from similar rocks. I call them Ordovecian, 
erm | aed for the Upper Cambian series, but I merely sug- 
gest this age as probable, They mach resemble the Ordovecian 
‘of Australia, though the precise age cannot as yet be proved, 

Jt is probably under these clays, at their junction with the 
granite, the great deposits of tin ore took place. All mining 
geologists are aware, that when any metal is contuined in a rock, it 
will be most abundant at the junction of that rock with another 
formation. Ido not undertake to explain why itis so, but | merely 





state the fact. The junction of two formations ia the locality 


where metallic deposits must be looked for. The whole of the 
‘granite in the peninsula contains tin, but it i¢ at the junction of 
this granite with the paleozoic claya that the richest deposits of 
tin ore have taken place. | 

— Thos the red clays become a good indication where tin sand 





may be looked for. But observe: it is not at this junction that 


SENG takea place. It is when the clay has been washed away 
and the tin washed out of the junction; when tt has been sifted 
andsorted by streams of water that the stream tin has been depo- 
sited where miners get it now. Not at the base of the clays, but 
in the drift which has been derived from the claya and the gra- 
nite together, 

 Itmay, be asked, therefore, whether it wo uld be worth while to 
‘mine through the clays where they have not been denuded and 
look for tin at their junction with the granite, I think it would 
be worth trying, Ido not think the tin sand would be likely to 
prove 50 rich, as in drift where it has been subjected to aves of 
washing and puddling from the streams, ‘Tin sand is found apow 
‘the clays throughout Thaipeng aud the neighbouring hills, T ean- 
not even give a guess at how thick these clays are, except that I 
donot think they can be very thick. 1 repeat that it would be worth 
while trying whether there 1s what miners term a second bottom. 
Observe also that | donot think that the tin deposits are mere- 
aes to the junction of the granite with the paleozoic clays. 
‘The ore may be found at the junction of the granite with any rock. 
‘On the other side of the range, we seldom see these clays, but in 
place of them we have limestone and marble abutting on the 
‘granite. Here slo tin is found and in great richnose, | 

So, those who go prospecting may take the prcacuce of such 
formations asa favourable indication, especially where there are 
high ranges near so as to secure the destruction and thorough wash- 
ing of the overlying rock. are res - 

If any ono asks why we do not find tin in such places as Singa- 
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pore, where the paleozoic clays and granite are found side by side, 
the answer is that there are no drifts, The reason of that is that 
there are no high mountains near to give rise to them, Small 
quantities of tin have been found at the junction of the clays and 
granite at Singapore, sufficient perhaps to justify the conclusion 
that had they been subjected to the action of running water and 
mountain streams for ages, large deposits of stream tin would 
have resulted. : 

At the «ame time, I do not suppose that all the granite at 
ita junction with some overlying formation is equally rich. Gene- 
rally it is rich. There are doubtless barren granites here as elae- 
where, but they seem to be fewer here than elsewhere, 

Jt ia a remarkable fact in mining for tin that stream tin_ore 
and mineral veins or lodes of tin are seldom found together. J say 
seldom, because I am not so sure about the experience of Europe, 
but I might any never, as for aa experience teaches us in Australia 
and in this country, The richest tin lodes in Australia (Herber- 
ton) have no stream deposite anywhere near them. I should say 
that the causes which made the tin segregate into lodes were more 
energetic than those which condensed it loosely on the edges of an 
overlying formation. This, however, is theory. What my expe- 
rience teaches mens certain is,—firet, that stream tin is pot derived 
from lodex or veins ; and secondly, that lodes or veins do not decom- 
pose into anything like stream tin. a 

Now let us, in conclusion, examine the sections presented by 
the tin mines at Thaipeng, and see how far these will bear out 
those inferences. First of all, we meet with loamy clay or black 
vegetable mould, full of roots, branches, stumps of large trees in 
the position in which they yrew, besides prostrate stems of trees, 
Half of this black deposit 1s water, and half the remainder is vege- 
table matter that will burn. Underneath are layers of white, red 
and yellow sands, mixed with coarse Inyers of quartz and felspar. 
There are also occasional deposits of red clay. 

| By the aid of the microscope we find that the sand is derived 
from granite and deposited in fresh water. If you examine it 
closely, you will see that the grains are all angular and transparent, 
When the polariscope is applied to them, we find a magnificent 
play of colours. By the same instrument we are enabled to dis. 
tinguirh a few fragments of felspar and fewer still of mica. A 
little experience enables one to pronounce at once that this sand 
som gr from pranite. a "clones pee derived from a volcanio 
rock, the quartz would by aud not give the play of 7 
that we eben here. sea! . piay Of Soins 








_ ‘The red clays, and probably the yellow clays, are derived from 
the: paleozoic strata. The white slave may hy -dacduipubed fal- 


spar from which the sand is washed out. All this careful sorting 
never failing streams of water from the hills. 7 | 

 _ Oceasionally, vegetable soil is again repeated, showing that 

there were different surfaces of dry land at different levels and at 

- Various times in the geological history of these deposits, | 
_ Then appear more or less worn fragments of quartz, felspar, 
fluourspar, and granite, This may be called a gravel, but its 


and sifting has been effected by the force of gravity aided by the 


material is sometimes a stratum of mere pebbles, or sometimes 
consisting of larze boulders. These represent various vicissitudes: 


in the history of the stream. When such water-worn stones are 
cemented together, the rock is called a conglomerate, 

_ Underneath all these deposits, at a depth of 20 or 30 Feet, we 
find the stream tin, Tt i# usually in a-gravel with mneh fine clay 
and coarse sand, which gives the stratum a grey speckled Ap pene. 
ance. ‘The depth of the tin stratum is variable, but seldom more 
than four feet. and often, in even rich mines, much less. The tin 
rests upon white or blue clay either paleozoie or derived from the 
rranite. 

Now, when we find the tin sand allin one place and in the 
lowest stratum, we must conclude that it came there by the force 
of gravity, or that the upper part of the rocks from which the tin 


was derived was richer in tin than that which subsequently sup- 


plied the materials for the drift, Both these conclusions, I think, 
are partly true. | 

The drift overlying the tin may, in some case, have been re- 
moved and replaced many times by the running waters as they 
shifted their beds, Streams undermine their banks, they fall in, 


nid are thus turned over, washed and re-washed and the heavier _ 


articles of tin soon become a stationary stratum in the lowest part. 
‘is is the history of agood deal of the tin deposits, but rot of all. 
According to what has been already said, some portions of the ma- 
terials for the drift were richer in tin than others, that is, the 
junction of the paleozoic clays with the granite rock. When 
these rocks were subjected to erosion, tin sand accumulated in 
much larger quantities. 

Tf this explanation be correct, then we ought to find tin sand 
at different levels in different mines, and, asa matter of fact, we do. 
But in one group of mines there is generally a correspondence in 
the level of the tin in all parts of the field. Thus in Thaipeng it 


occupies nearly the lowest levels, froin which we may infer that a 
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good deal of barren rock has been denuded since the rich beds at 
ihe janetion of the granite and clay have been washed away. 

To some extent, tin sand may have gravitated through the. 
loose watery sands even after they were deposited in beds. This 
actually occurs in thin strata of washed sand which is thrown ont 
of the sluices. What little tin ore remains in this sand is found 
to have settled down to the bottom, But, of course, this could not 
happen through coarse gravel or compact clay. | 

At the risk of being tedious, I must repeat the important ler- 
son to be learned from these facts. The way in which tin sand ia — 
found in rich deposits in certain parts only of the drift, shows that 
it has been the wearing away of some restricted portion of the 
rocks, This is at the junction of a formation overlying the granite, 
Wherever, therefore, either from the out-crop of the rocks or the 
nature of the drift such a junction appears evident, deposits of 
tin may be looked for. Red clays are to be regarded os a special. 
ly favourable Indication, and so are out-crops of slate, schist or 
limestone near granite. But an essential condition Appears to be 
that there should be high granite hills near, in order to secure the 
requisite drainage for the formation of drift. 

[ have mentioned how hollows in the ground affect the depost- 
tion of tin. There are a good many depressions of the kind about 
these mines, though the surfaceiseven. The ground, as the miners 
BAY, rises up, and the ore is almost aleent from the sla WB, while it 
is unusually rich in the hollows, those nearest the hills being the 
richest. 

It may be asked whether tin sand might be looked for at any 
great distance from the hills. To this.a double answer may be 
given. The first 1s that tin sand usually does not travel far, avi 
when it is very fine. A mile from its origin would be » long 
distance, 

But, secondly, tin may-be looked for far out in the plains, be- 
enuse itis certain that both paleozoie clays or ¢ranite in the form 
of outlying hillocks bare existed there, though now they url Wel - 
edaway. In this case, the nature of the soil would be the best 
indication, ey 

The manner in which the paleozoie clays are stratified, and how 
the strain are turned and twisted and crossed by white veins, has 
suggested to the author of “Tin Mines in Larnt” that there sk 
fearful convulsions of nature going on when the stream tin was 
deposited. But the cause of this dates much farther back, Te 
dates to the period when the paleozoio were affected by the or 
nite, and crumpled or folded back by that rock. . Era 















d upon harass he swe Gee Jocosien apr gy pce 
h qi raanttfes fa clays or in granite is accounted for, This must 
2 ‘obs subject of another lecture, for the story isa longone. It 
cannot be accounted for in as satisfactory a manner as | occurs 
teres tin in drift, but the matter is of the Bighexs interest, © 
u will find, connected with the most attractive field of sentomnets : 


inne 






ee Pr me say, in conclusion, ihat the connexion of stream tin 
ith paleozoic rocks, limestone and granite is m most ‘dace i 
part or the future mining prospect of this State. Such rocks are 
to be found everywhere : the waleys of the rivers are full of them. 
This makes mo t think. that the tin den wits of the Malay Penin- 

a are the richest in the world, and that we are as yet only on 
the | threshold of our discoveries, 
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LECTURE Il. 
2ist April, 1884. 


Qur enquiry in this lecture will be as to the way in which we 
ean account for the rich deposits of tin ore in connexion with 
pranite rocks, “i 

You will remember how, in the first lecture, we began with the 
study of two pieces of stone, one of which was water-worn and the 
other » rough fragment of granite. The water-worn stone fur- 
nished va with a clue to the erosions of mountains and the forma- 
tion of drift, We shall now turn to the rough stone to sift the 
question of its constituent parts, and we will begin our enquiry by 
asking — W hat is pranite? 

roadly defined, it is a compound rock consisting of quartz, 
felspar and mica. Quartz is a very hard glassy mineral consist- 
ing of the oxide of the element silicon. Felspar is a trifle less 
hard and more complex. Tt consists of, say roughly, 60 or 70 per 
cent, of quartz, a lurge percentage of alumina, and the rest made 
up of soda or potash, aud avery little iron, lime and magnesia. Mica 
is a shiny glistening mineral, generally coloured yellow, blackish 
or transparent, It splits inte thin flakes, and looks golden or silvery 
in sina!) specks. Mica ia a compound mineral and contains, besides 
other minvrals, notably lithia, silies, slumina ond an alkali uanal- 
ly potash and magnesia, the silica being in smaller proportion 
than in felspar, 

Now, eerie that Tam dealing with these things in the most 
general sort of way. There are not only many different kinds of 
geanite but mony different kinds of felspar. Granite aleo contains 
other different minerals besides those which 1 have mentioned, bat 
exceptionally and in relatively small quantities. For my present 
purpose, however, my definitions as above are sufficient. = 

Observe other differences in this stone, It is not stratified. 
There are no linea nor marks such oa it would have if it wore a 
rock slowly deposited by water. It is a mass of crystals. Now, 
how did it get this form and how comes it that such a uniform ap- 
pesrance is presented by granites all over the world? Tt ia no 
matter where you are— in Aberdeen, in Egypt, in Malacca, or Pérak 
granite is granite everywhere, and every one who has eyes can 
recognize. it. | 

Various theories have been proposed to account for this. I 
cannot describe them all, but I will take the most natural and the 
most common idea. That is, that the stone has been melted by fire. 
The earth's surface, so it is said, is pretty uniform in materials, and 
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penis is'melted and cooled, or slowly cooled if you will, becomes 
= But against this theory we know many instances of the melt- 
ing of the earth's surface by heat, and when cooled it becomes 
something very different from granite. Volcanoes emit from 
their craters the melted materials of the crust of the earth, but lava 
is not at all like eranite, and even where it has cooled slowly it 
is still very different. . 

Heat alone, then, will notsutiice asa theory. A simple reflex- 
ton will make us realize this better. Granite is in structure not 
unlike a piece of loaf sugar. But in the case of the sugar the 
structure is not due to mere heat, as I need not tell you. If you 
take the sugar and melt it over a fire, what a different material it 
becomes, and so it is with granite. If it be melted, which it re- 
snag un enormous heat to effect, the result, when cooled, is a mere 
“a 


Besides, if granite be closely examined, a curious feature in the 
erystals will be noticed. The mica and the felspar have both left 
he forma of their erystals imbedded on the quartz. But the 
quartz cools ata much higher temperature than the mica or fel- 
spar. Jf heat alone had been in operation, the quartz should have 
cooled first and left its crystals to modify the other two minerals, 
But for all that, geological research proved beyond a doubt 
that, melted or softened in some sort of way, granite had formerly 
been. At its junction with stratified rocks it was frequently found 
to throw out veins into fissures, and to be injected, 80 to speak, as a 
molten material could only be expected to do. Granite dykes or 
elvans are not uncommon, and these sometimes in granite itself 
showing that the encasing material of which the walls of the dyke 
are formed had cooled or solidified to some extent before the latter 
was injected, When granite is found in contact with stratified 
rocks, the latter are usually much changed, and as ifthe cryatal- 
line rock had affected them by its heat. When this is not the 
ease, it can generally be proved that there has been considerable 
displacement and upheaval since the granite was melted. The tilted 
stratified rocks which lie against it came to their present position 
in a later period in the geological history of both formations. 
‘Sometimes gradual transition from stratified rock to granite may 
be Mhaceved, go that it is difficult to say where one begins and 
the other ends, and even where the unaltered slates which lie 
near granite are submitted to microscopic examination. Occa- 
sionally in granite itself marks of former stratification can be 
made out. Blocks of evidently stratified rock are found imbedded 
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in granite poste. But the most extraordinary thing of all ia 
that fossils have been found in granite, Aap PS of course, 

and crystalline, but perfectly recognirable. The Jura Dtelemntter 

in the Alps may be cited as an example, and J think I have met with 

paleozoic forsils in a granitic rock in Australin, 

All this was vory puzzling and gave rise to many theories, 
The facts seemed to bold the balance equally between a stratified 
rock on the one hand, anda kind of volcanic, or st any rate, an 
eruptive rock on the other. Then the theory of metamorphism 
began to make its way. Thia suggested the granite had originally 
been a stratified rock, and that it had been converted into its pre- 
sent form by the agency of heat. 

This, you observe, only removed the difficulty one step further 
back, The question was still unsolved as to what kind of heat it 
was. Gradually the microscope was brought to bear upon the 
matter, ond this, with chemicn! aids, broucht what is now believed 
to be a full and satisfactory explanntion. 

Tf you subject a small rough fragment of granite to micros- 
copic examination, vou will not learn much. But if you grind 
down thin polished slices until they become quite transparent, 

‘ou will be able to subject them to very high magnifying powers. 
‘hen you will see that the Akpeceniy solid crystals are full of 
minute cavities. Some of these are partly filled with water, 
others with gas, others again are cavities containing perfect crystals 
of such minerals as common salt, and other salts of magnesia, soda, 
&e. Those crystals sometimes appear in fluid, which may be 
water, and they are in constant movement. | 

Tt would be an error, however, to suppose that these a pear- 
ances are only found in granite crystals, They are seen, though 
not exactly in the same manner, in volcanic rocks, in meteoric 
stones and even in the slagsoffurnaces. But microscopic examina- 
tion has shown immense differences between granites and those 
which have been certainly subjected to heat within reach of the 
eart ty ener eo . oe 

I cannot, in the limits of such a lecture as this. co into the de- 
tails of this subject, but it will be sufficient to say thet the ewe 
of science, largely aided by the microscopic investigation of rocks, 
has shown us a most probable and sufficient cause for the meta- 
morphism of granites. All the different effects of heat are found 
to vary according to the pressure at which they have been exer- 


Tt will save a great deal of explanation if Tenter « 
into the consideration of what must | ve hewn the gocloseat Hie 
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‘tory of the granites, Firat of all they are generally very old rocks. 
T say generally, becanse though hoe rexitites arb calacnote ties 
are mesozoie- or secondary and cainozoic or tertiary granites as 
well. But the rock ve have to deal with here is paleozoic, and I 
will consider that as affording the simplest case for consideration. 
_ Now, we have evidence in this country that the granite here 
has heen covered by two more formations at least. These were of 
considerable thickness, Fifteen hundred feet of limestone is ex- 
posed in places, and even then it has been greatly denuded or worn 
away. The paleozoie clays belong to a formation which is known 
everywhere on the earth's surface to bo very thick. The history 
of the geological changes in the earth's crust justifies the inference 
that between these two formations and the comparatively recent 
date of their uncovering and denudation, many other formations 
must have succeeded and disappeared. So that, without any stretch 
of imagination, you can perceive that our granite wag at one time 
eovered by an enormous weight of overlying rocks. ‘The pressure 
thus effected I do not attempt to estimate, It defies calculation, 
Millions of tons weight would result from a hundred feet or so of 
rock, so what of thousands of feet! 

Now, pressure engenders heat. If we cannot estimate the 
weight, we may say, that at the most moderate computation, the heat 


engendered by pressure would have been sufficient to liquify the 


rooks, But the pressure would prevent liquifaction. The nature 
of the overlying rocks would also prevent much of the heat being 
lost by radiation. 


Let ua turn for s moment, before we consider the effecta of 


this hent, to take into account the material with which it hos to 
deal. Before these granites were covered over, they were stratified, 
We can seo this in many places where the marks of stratification 
have not been obliterated, There was a time, then, when these 
strata were laid down line by line horizontally by the river or the 
sea or the nerial current from which they were deposited. The 
then consisted of eand, which means silica, of mud or elay, whic 


means Alumina, magnesia, lime, soda, potash anda little oxide of 3 


iron. Fluorine and carbons, tin, gold or silver were also present 
infinitesimally, low they came to be present, I shall explain 
hereafter. 

Sut there was one very important ingrediont which we must 
not leave out, and that was water. AIl rocks contain this ina cer- 
tain proportion. I do not mean those stores which come out as 
springs upon the surface, but water mingled with the ingredients of 
the rocks, thatis, chemically combined. Gases of course there were, 
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also chemically combined, and also water in its simple form, mixea 
seer in we may say, and from which no compound roék is ever 


‘Now, consiler the effect of heat caused by pressure on these 


materials aided by the presence of water. The latter material, you 


know, at the surface of the earth cannot be heated much above 212° 
degrees of Fahrenheit. Then it evaporates in the form of steam. 
But under great pressure, of course it cannot evaporate. It may 
be then heated to any extent that the pressure will bear, Water, 
even cold water, is a solvent of rocks to a far greater extent thaw 
you would imagine, not only by wearing them away, but by really 
dissolving the stone. But at very high temperatures water acts on 
rocks such as quartz more powerfully than the strongest acid doca 
upon iron at the earth's surface. Let us take dull red heat, for 
instance, aud I will tell you presently why I choose that degree of 
heat. At this temperature, quartz would be readily dissolved by 
superheated water, while | need not tell you that it requires a 
considerably higher temperature to melt it in the air. | 

These conclusions are not the result of mere theory. Experi- 
ments have proved them. By means of carefully secured vessels, © 
water hos been raised to o red heat and even higher, and its aetion 
tipon quartz, glass and many other substances observed, If I donot 
mistake, after an experiment which lasted some 1S months, some of 
the minerals of granite and something very like granite have been 
reproduced by Mons. Davrrie. ; 

This pressure, or the weight of the supcrincumbent rock, is quite 
sufficient to account for the change of stratified rock into granite. 
Pressure hos generated heat, heat has brought into action the 
highly corrosive and solvent action of water, chemical action has 
been eet up, those elements that have the greatest affinity for each 
other have united, aida have neutralised alkalies, gasce have beer 
liberated and made new combinations, and finally minerals have 
sepregated, and the result is the rocks in the form in which we see 
them now, . | 

Be it remembered that though we class the rocks of this Range 
inder one category, which we distinguish as granite. the rock is 
very varied ith ils constitution. It ia fine grained, and COME, 
blue and red, dark coloured ond light. Some of it is almost all 
quartz and some foliated like a schist, Mica pzedominates in 
one place, and there are thick veins of felspar in another. All 
, The stratified rock was not 


this as Pica What we should expect. 
of uniform character, but even if it were, the pressure would pre- 
vent the reduction of the whole into a rock o simple mineralogi- 
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cal features. This fact must also explain the presence of metals 
in one portion and not in another. 

Some persons might find it diffienlt to understand how an y in- 
terchange would go on under such pressure, but it will solve the 
difficulty to some extent when they are reminded that interchange 
and chemical action goes on in the hardest and most eolid rocks, 
Solidity is a relative term, ‘There is nothing on the earth so hard 
that 4 movement is not going on in its particles. The moving 
crystals in the cavities of granite prove this. Some think that light 
isthe stimulusin thisease, It may beso, That shows how even on 
the hard transparent diamond movement is continually going on, 
movement that ia not more appreciable than the waves of light, yet 
movement and interchange for all that. 

T mentioned red heat just now, and I did so becauso certain 
geologists believe that this is the temperature to which pranite has 
| raised. This is not m guess. It is founded on the known 
qualities of gases and steam, Their rate of expansion under heat 
and pressure is calculated in connexion with the cavities in granite, 
Some of these, it will be remembered, are half full of water, which 
has been steam. The amount of condensation furnishes a factor 
from which the former heat is estimated. 

Another kind of proof as to the origin of granite is found in the 
sections of extinct volcanoes. A few instances are found which 
enable us to see down into the innermost recesses of these subters 
ranean fiery lagoons, In the lowest depths where pressure of the 
overlying lava prevented the escape of steam, the rock is granite. 
In fact, the volcano itself is probably no more than the escape 
through an accidental fissure of some of that heat which pressure 
is causing below, | 

We must not, however, leave out of consideration one impor= 
tant condition in these operations, and that is the length of time 
through which they have been exercised. We have no standard 
by which to measure it. The period of history occupies only a 
few thousand years. Pappesing the granite to have been seething 
and baking amid steam ata red heat for that time, we can well 
Imagine surprising results, But probably nature's laboratory has 
been working for cycles in which the historical period is only a 
unit. What are the mutations observed in these granite hills as 
a work for such eternal ages? The silence and obscurity in their 
history is one of those mysterious chasms to the edge of which 
science has enabled us to climb, but where we can discern only a 
depth which ix unfathomable. 

But now to account for the presence of the tin in the granite, 
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- or rather in the strata from which the granite is formed. Tam of 
opinion that it has been very finely, nay almost infinitesimally, 
divided through the rocks just as gold and silver i# in the sea at 
the present day. Many people are not aware that these metals 
exist in eolution in sea-water, but in so small a quantity, that 
tons of water must be evaporated before any ma clable quantity 
can be extracted, Now, it ia quite certain that the recious metal 
is being deposited in the rocks forming on the sea-shore or at the 
sea-bottom at the present day. Nodoubt, immense quantities of 
this deposit would have to be reduced before even a trace of gold 
would be seen, yet the quantity is absolutely 1f not relatively great. 
But what is not possible to man's chemistry ia easily ¢ fected 
_ 4n the great laboratory of nature. If the present shore and sea 
deposits were subjected to such an action as that which redaced 
the ranges here to granite, we should have the gold in rich veins 
and shoots just as it is in the quartz veins in Australia. You may 
be inclined to say that the gold in Australin has been much more 
abundant than in the case 1am supposing, but this is motso, This 
catimated that more than five tons of rata or vein-stuff has been 
aperated upon for every ounce of gold extracted, which is consi- 
derably below the truth. This, however, be it less or more, is only 
a mere fraction of the rock metamorphosed from which this gold 
“has been derived. 
| The whole process depends open a peculiarity in the chemistry 
ef minerals which is only imperfectly understood. This ies a ten- 
dency to what we call segregation. Similar minerals seck each 
ather out and run together. Inthe heavier metals when they are 
melted. one can understand it, but this occurs when the rocks or 
metals are not melted at all, where they are not particularly heavy, 
and where they take directions quite independent of the force of 
eravity. You will find veins of quartz and veins of felapar running 
Se xtratified rocks, you find lines of flinta in chalk and sep- 
tarian nodules in elay. If these things take place in solid rocks, 
every facility occurs for their oceurrence in granite. Thua, in 
effect, we find in granite innumerable veins of quarts, felspar, 
iron ores, tin from seams of considerable thickness to the merest 
threads, They evidently do not depend upon cracks in the stone 
and could not have been injected in o fluid state. They have 
simply segregated and come together in that strange movement 
of particles to which the materiala of the most solid rock are sub- 
ject, by means of which they evidently travel long distance. 
' Now, turning to the tin ore, we find it in the form of an ‘oxide. 
Pay altention to this. Tin is easily melted. Tf it had been sub- 
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jected to mere heat, it would have ran together in the form of 
pure metal asit doesin the smelting furnace. But under heat 
pressure and with water, it is forced to combine with oxygen as, 
a combination which is not easily effected without those conditions. 
Tin when kept at a red heat with freo nccess of air, oxidixes rendily. 
There are two forms of oxide of tin, one in which one volume of 
tin combines with one volume of oxygen, this is called the proto- 
xide or stannous oxide obtained by chemical precipitation. It is 
a very unstable compound, and on slight application of red hent 
makes it burn like tinder and become stannic oxide, There is the 
second combination, or peroxide of tin, in which one yolume of tin 
ia combined with two of oxygen. This is the common ore of tin. 

Lf heat alone had been concerned in the production of the tin 
which is found, it would have occurred in a different way. The 
peculiar oxide of tin, which is so familiar to you here, ta a state of 
the mineral which can hardly be adequately explained, unless formed 
tlowly. Crystals of Cassiterite may have been formed by the sole 
action of water just as crystals of silica ore so formed. But the 
proximity of the granite renders the conclusion more probable that 
the agencies of heat, pressure and superheated steam have been all 
in operation in the production of this oxide of tin. 

Usually, the form of the fragments of Cassiterite in the drifts 
is not crystalline. You do find many crystals, but the magne of 
the grains ore angular and amorphous. The edges are very clean 
and sharp, and not often manifesting any marks ofabrasion. They 
resemble in this respect the fragments of quartz washed out of 

“anite which are associated with them in the drift. From this 
I conclude that the tin has been amalgamated in the matrix or 
other rock paste just as quartz, felspar and mica are. | | 

Iam rather diffident in propounding o theory as to how this 
may have occurred. Supposing, however, tin to havo been finely 
disseminated through the formation which went to form the gra- 
nite, it may have been sublimed and then condensed on the edges of 
the strata where the metamorphism was not complete. Thus it i 
found at the junction of the granite with the stratified rock. The 
use of the terms subliming and condensation may be a little mis- 
leading. IT only use them as generally expressing the category to 
which the processea may have belonged. As a matter of course, 
they must have been different, because the conditions were differ- 
ent from anything which we ean reduce to experiment. 

1 am aware how unsatisfactory any ie which cannot be 
brought to some test for its verification: In this matter, however, 
we must rest content with explanations which are little more thon 
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Gemcing: Beek hipea: tke et teal 
deposits to their true causes, we are still worki 
dark. My object in this lecture has been to 

really known about metamorphism and to show how it 
-  __ the occurrence of such ores as Cassiterite. I hope 
succeeded so far as to give yor exposition 
pe nie, and with this, I must rest satisfied and conclude | 
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~REMBAU. 
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Aslittle has been recorded on the subject of this State, except in 
works not very accessible, and as I have visited it officially on 
several occasions, I have thought that a short account of the coun- 
try may not be without some interest for the readers of this 
Journal. 

This State is one of the countries known as the “ Néyri Siwbilan," One of Negri 
or Nine States, formerly under a Yam Tian (in full, Yang-di-pér- apeatiiee. 
tian) Bétsar and a Yam Tian Mida, each, however, with ita own 
chief or Dato’ Pénghiiln. 

In Hémbau, as in Naning and others of the “ Nine States,” a Minangkii- 
considerable portion of the population are Ménmangkibau by descent, sree a 
and Ménangkiibau people still come over, as they do to Malacea, 

Its name is said to derive from an enormous Mérban tree which Supposed de- 
used to grow in the plain near the foot of Ginong Dato' ; there nam seg =; 
are said to be some traces left of it still, 

Another account states that the great tree fel] down from the 
mountain, and that the name of the country arose from the des- 
eription of the noise of the fall as the coloasal stem thundered down 
the steepsp—* mérbauw rémbau,"’(*) 

It is further related that so vast was the size of this giant of the 
jungle that its head reached to the Sungei Ujong(*) stream, to which 
it gave its name (i.¢., Sungei Cjong Kayn Mérbau); while its 
branches extended to the Moar, and it has been pretended that from 





lpivéaay 
(2) This i the recognised oficial 1 spelling, or I should spell i} Hitjong 
drop the “h” in this w » a9 in ge iy oa frase 


Ping hilu 


Alternate 
election. 
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this circumstance “ Mérban Saritus,”(+) one of the limits of fishing 
rights on the Moar, took its name. : 

Rémbau, like the rest of these countries, was, according to Méntra 
traditions, at first inhabited by the aboriginal tribes alone, and its 
first Pénghiilu was, like that of Naning, appointed by the Dato’ 
Kélina Pétra of Sungei Ujong. (?) 

Another local version is that Rémbau was first settled by Batin 
Bindahira Sakiidei at Hilu Rémbau near Ginong Dato’, and he 1 
was who felledthe mighty Mérbau tree. According to native autho- 
rity quoted by Newson, Bindahira Sakidei was the first chief of 
Sungei Ujong upon whom the title Kélina Pétrd was conferred, 
and was the son of a Bitin,(") and the following account of thi 
origin was related to Newnonp by the Rija di Raja of Sungei 
Ujong:— ; 

“Tn ancient times one of the princessea(*) of Sungei Ujong hav- 
* ing had the presumption to laugh at the naked state of a Bitin 
“of the Jakuns, incurred his resentment, and was compelled irre- 
“sistibly to follow him through thicket and brake, uniil, moved 
“with compassion, her * sans-culotte maitre de danse’ broke the 
“spell and married her. The offepring of this sylvan union is said 
“to be Sakfidei,(*) from whom descend the Pénghiilus of Sungei 
“ Ojong.” 

“ Béduanda” is the name of one of the chief aboriginal tribes 


. in the South of the Peninsula, and two of the chief Rémbau tribes 


bear the same name—the Bédunnda Jiwa, and the Béduanda Ja- 
kun—from which the Pénghilu is alternately elected. 
This alternate election is said to be due to a dispute in days 


(1) ‘The real origin of this name was probably that it wus a very large 
soil to have 100 branches: «f, “réngas tijoh” Porther dae the Misa auch 
has eqven stems branching from one root. . 

(2) of. infra with approval of Johor, 

(8) of. infra. EF thie word. ye: 

(4) The tradition, i word “princess * is to be taken literally, is some- 
what mixed (a not uncommon occurrence) about this, for hia wor arta oe 
mee in Sungei Cjong ut the time; but it is common practice to confer this 
title on women remarkable for beauty ond fnirness of complexion, and it may 

(3) of with Rembau tradition infra, which makes him come from Johor. 
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gone by between the two branches of the Béduanda, each claiming 
the right to elect the Pénghilu, which was settled by the sovereign 
of Johor giving each the right alternately. 
He at the same time gave distinctive titles to the Pénghilus—to Titles. 
the one elected from the “ Béduanda Jawa" that of “ Sedia Raja,” 
to him of the “ BMluanda Jakun " that of “ Léla Maharaja." 
The office is hereditary, descending on the side of the sister, as in 
Niining and in all the Ménangkibau States. Inttach a table shewing 
the constitution of the country, and giving an approximate estimate 
of the numbers of each tribe, 
Tt will be noticed that the population is mixed. Mixed na- 
The Siamese probably date from the time of the invasions by their malty. 
ancestors recorded in the “Séjarah,”’ and which, if we may believe 
that work, took place shortly before the Portuguese took Malacca,- 
Acheh and Malacca were at one time intimately connected, the 
latter, at first the superior, having subsequently become feudatory 
to the former. 
The boundaries of Rémbau with Malacca territory were detined Boundaries 
by the Treaty of the 9th January, 1883, and were fixed as follows :— 
Kwala Sungei Jérneh,(*) Bukit Bértam,(*) Bukit Jélitong,(") Bukit 
Pitus,(*} Jirat Gunjei,(*) Libok Tilan,(*) Dasun Féringgi(*) 
Disun Képar,(*) Clu Sungea, Bukit Patus. 


(1) “Jérneh," clear. . | 

@) *Bértam" a palm-like reed, of which the leaves are used for thatch, 
and the stom split for walling houses 2 

(3) Herron a fine gttah-bearing tree, The gttah is mixed with other 


(1) © Bukit Patus,” cleft hill, a very common name all over the country. 

(6) “Jirat,”o grave; “yunjel,"agiant, This giant isanid to have beenéo tall 
| that he could pluck the cocon-nuts as he walked along; he is enid to have been 
killed at Padang Chichar (the plain of thechichar trees) by introducing a spear 
head into a bambu in which water was given him to drink #0 that when he 
tipped it up to drink he swallowed the spear-head, on which he fled, and wna 
brought down by being cut in the leg ; he fell and was buried where he fell, the 
heap over this marks the boundary point, where a pillar is now erected. 
There is another Jirat Gunjei in Tumpin, said to be thatof a female Gunjel. 

(6) pea po ino river; “télan,” a tree (in other parte of the coun- 
try ch Decl * H | . | 

ra “ Féringgi" Portuguese ; “dhean " orchard. 
(8) “ Képar,” a very peculiar stumpy kind of palm, 
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The Rémbau branch of the Linggi from Sempang upwards forma 
the rest of the boundary line, : 

The boundary with Sungei Ojong was fixed about two years ago 
by His Excellency Sir F. A. Wenn, ae, previous to that time, there 
had been disputes aboutit. It now runsas follows:—from Sempang 
to Bukit Mandi Angin, thenee to Pérhentian Tinggi, and thence 
to Ginong Angsi. The boundary on the inland side towards 
Sn Méfnanti, Inas or Jélei, and Johol has shifted from time 
to trme, Giinong Pasir, which is now under Sri Ménanti, is claimed 
as properly belonging to Rémbau, though in Newnoxp’s time it 
was said to have originally belonged to Johol, and this last is con- 
firmed by the aborigines, who are the best authorities. The 
boundaries with Sri Ménanti are said to be Ganong Tijoh, and Gi- 
nong Lipat Kajang. 

Those with Johol, Batu Gijah (on hill of that name), Gdnong 
Dato’, Pérhentian Lantei (or Tinggi) on Bukit Olu Api-Api, and 
(including Tampin) Batu Béripit (now claimed to be in Tampin, 
Pérhentian Manggis being said to he the right point, on Bukit 
Kida Miti), Jéram Kambing and Bukit Pitus. 

Chief places. Sempang, where the Rémbau and Pénar join to form the Linggi, 
and where we have now a Police Station on a small piece of land 
ceded to Government in 187-4, was formerly one of the chief places 
in Rémbau ; Kwila Pédas, a few miles further up on the right bank, 
was another, but they have both been abandoned. At Bandar Hisau 
was the residence of the Yam Tian Moda, and latterly of the late 
Pénghilu Haji Sail. In Newso.n's time the Peaghilu lived 
at Chimbonr. The present Pénchiilu resides at Géiniyun near 
Chtngkau, where Haji Saii had another residence. Rimbanu, in 

Population. proportion to its size, is, no doubt, the most populous of these” 
pative States, being probably about 11,000, exclusive of Tampin, 
Kro and Tébong ; the details will be found in the table shewing the 

_ constitution of the country ; in Newsorn (1839) it is given at 9,000 
inelnding Tampin and Kru. The inost populous part of the country 
is said to be inland at Sri Limak and Olu Stpri, but this is not 

He aresber. confirmed by the numbers I have obtained. From the table first 
alluded to, it will be seen of what a mixed character the population 
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is. They likewise bear, among the Malays, the character of being 
pre-eminently treacherous. The GAdong district (lying between 
our frontier and Ginong Dato’) near which Haji Mastafa lives, 
is said to be the harbour of robbers and cattle-lifters, but Haji 
Mastafa is too far advanced in years, too imbecile, and too much 
in the hands of others to do anything to improve matters; but 
under the new rigime we may in time look for amendment. 

Aa Kiémbau used to be the place of installation of the Yam Tian Rémban place 
or Yang-di-ptrtian Bésar, it will not be out of place to deal here er amie 
with the subject of the Yam Tilans. The original States in the 
interior of this part of the Peninsula, according to tradition, before 
they became “ Négri Stmbilan” were Kélang, Jélébu, Sungei Ojong 
and Johol, with seniority in the order given. 

The “ Négri Sémbilan "are stated by Newnonp, and prebably cor- Original Ne. 
rectly, a6 being originally as: follows, Kélang, Jéltbu, Sungei grisémbilap, 
Ojonz, Johol, Szimat, Nining, Rémbau, Hilly Pahang (including | 
String and Jimpol) and Jélei (in Pahang, adjoining Jélbu).(") 

Kélang soon fell under the domination of Sélingor. 

Johel originally included Jémpol and the whole watershed of the 
Moar as far asthe Palong on one side and Mount Ophir on the 
other, having-on the N.& W. common boundaries with J étbu, Sungei 
Djong, Rémbau and Néning (the latter now included in Malacen). 

Segiimat seems to have been absorbed by Johor a generation or 
two since. Nining and Rémban were children of Sungei Ojong, 
and when the former of them came more directly under Dutch 
influence, Sri Ménanti, or more correctly [Hila Moar, which had 
nerted independence of Johul, took its piace in the coufederation, 

About the midiile of last century, the Dutch, in conjonction with Orivin of 


- 


the sovoreien of Johor, Sultan Anuvn Jatin Sra Wt, who was suzerain 24 Tuan 





ce 











(1) There is of course another Jélai aleo known aa Inns, which, till a cenera- 
tion or two ago, formed part of Johol, nor ja it clear that it is entirely separ- 
ate now ; this district could not have been one of the original “ Negri Stmbi- 
lan;” the tith of ite chief is the same aa that of the Johol Dato’, while that of 
the Jélei in a rapid ph enpivnia Pérba. No Sean with the ee 
of the Johor dynasty, and the practical independence o Pahang, Jélei ceased 
to be regarded ns anything but adependency of the Bfndahdra, 
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of the Nine States, appointed Daing Kambdjo, a Bugis Prince, as 
their chief. 

His rule, however, was notapproved of, and the Péughilus of Sun- 
gei Cjong, Johol, Rémbau and Hilu Moar invited, with the aasist- 
ance of the Dutch and the consent of Johor, the Princes of the 
MinangkAban dynasty to come over as theirchiefs. Daing Kambéja, 
however, found support with some of the Pénghilus, and for a time 
hostilities ensued between the rival partica, bat in the end Raja 
Méliwar, the Ménangkibau Prince, prevailed, and Daing Kamboja 
withdrew to Rinu, where he died in 1773. Theneeforward Johor, 
by common consent, had nothing more to do with the Négri Stmbi- 
lan, 

Raja Milawar was then duly installed as Yang-di-ptrtian Bétsar 
by the four Pénghiilus of Sungei Cjong, Johol, Rémbau and Hila 
Moar (who were styled the Pénghilu Belantik from their office of 
installing the suzerainty in Rimbau, which was thenceforth called 
“Tinah Kérjaan,” ¢.¢., the place where the business of ipstallation 
is performed, not “ karija-an,” so it is said.(") 

Thence the suzerain proceeded to Sri Ménanti, his place of resi- 
dence, so named from the chief and Batins there waiting to receive 
him in state, and it was called Tinah Méngandong."(*) 

The bileig erected for the suzerain on his visits to the different 
States were constructed of peculiar form, which must not be altered. 
That in Sungei Ojong waa called “ Bilei Mélintang ” according 
to the best account, figuratively speaking from its Pinghilu bemg 
in A position to oppose any innovations attempted by the Yam 
Tian ;(*) that in Johol * Bilei Bértingkoat " in the same way, being 
as it were, a third story on Sungei Ujong and Rémbau, and being 
next door to Sri Ménanti, would bring their representations right 
up to the Astana. 








o Tam er aigegth gherte it cor . poke " originally. 

oy, “Kandong,” with child, in that sense to carry, to enpport, so thi 

Bunks bore or supported the Yam Tian Bésar. Leeks as 
(8) Not, Lom informed, as nthetaonnas states, because it was built at right 

wiles to the river. The allegorical explanation mn tl : 

pea Swit Malay ideas. P given in the text is more in 
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The real power in these States is vested with the Pénghilu, that Real p 
of the suzerain being nominal only. Newsoup, from whose writings ¥"*5** 
I have taken much of the account here given, states that,on the — 
elevation of Raja Méliwar to the office of Yang-di-pértiian, the fol- 
lowing arrangement was agreed to between him and the Pénghiilus: 
that he should assemble them on affairs of State and submit to a 
majority; that his maintenance be furnished equally by the inhabi- tee ne 
tants of the four States, cach house contributing annually a gan- Besar, 
tang of padi, two cocoa-nuta and one swtw (i.e., 184 ets.). 

On the occasion of a death, marriage, or circumcision in the 
Royal Family, each Pénghilu was to send three buffaloes and to 
furnish a certain sum for distribution (probably for the benefit of 
the various officers who took part in the ceremonies). 

In the case of a war also, the Pinghilu was expected to come 
forward with a certain contribution of men, arms, ammunition, and 
provisions. 

The Penghiilu derived his revenue from his power of inflicting penghhin’s 
fines, and from contributions in kind made by the people of his ™**™™* 
State; he was eaid, too, to have the power, in other Malay countries 
reserved to the sovereign, of enforcing gratuitous labour, but I 
doubt if the power has been exercised, except toa very limited 
extent.(*) The respective positions of Vang-di-pértian and Péng- 
hilu are also defined by the following verbal Ménangkibau tradi- 
tiona:— 


Undang-undang of the Négri Sémbilan. (*) Undang-un 


Alem wen bérdja, lihak nen berpinghilu, siku bértiha, anak bah 
heribu bapa. 

The kingdom is under the Raja, the district under the Pénghilu, 
the swku under the elder, and the members of the sik 


ih) oe Such a4 helping in padi-planting and repairing the Pénghdlo’s house 
x ari , of the * Pérpatih (or perhaps more oat gal * Pati” Pihang) Sabi- 


tang, op, to which is the “ddat téméngyongan.” refer to this in 
prirhas Notntl ona future oconsion. ere 


4 giwear. 


under the (bu bépa, (lit., father and mother) title of subordi- 
nate elder. 

Sabingkah ténah térbalik, sa hitei drat kdyu yang piitus wadang 
yang punya. 

Every clod of earth upturned, every slip of root snapped, is the 
Pénghilu’s. 

Deri hilu dytr mtnyencheng sampet kahilir ombak meméchah, To’ 
Bandar yamg punya. 

From the trickling source of the stream to the mouth when the 
waves break is the To’ Bandar’s. 

Di pijak tdnah, di langkah akar wadang yang punya- 

All the soil and roots under foot belong to the Pinghiilu. 

Di sauk dyér, di pitah ranting #a champak gdlah di tpi tébing 
To’ Bandar yang punya. 

All water taken, or boughs broken within reach of a punting- 
pole from the banks, Lelong to the To’ Bandar. 

Adat itu di anjak(*) lagu, di dlih wats, 

Neglect of these customs will bring decay on the country, and 
if they are changed, destruction will result. 

Adapun Réja itu tidda mémypringai ntgridan tidda billeh men chiikey 
kharajat, wilainkan bérkaddilan sahaja s¢ria pérmikananye 
duti aceithu, béras dia gantang, nior satdli. 

Now the Raja does not own the country, nor can he levy taxes 
on its produce, but with him lice the final award of justice 
only, and he obtains a maintenance of o“siku" (12 cents), 

* two gantangs(gallons) of rice and a string of (¥.¢., =) cocoa 
nuts. [A contribution from every householder. | 

Karna stsar ikan kabilat sdsar bélat katthing. 

For the fish (being pressed) reat against the weir and the weir is 
attached to the bank, (i.c., the Lémbiga look to the Pénghilu, 
and the Pinghilu to the Raja). 

Jika runtoh (bing, bindea lah bifat. 

If the bank gives way the weir is destroyed (i. if the R&js ia 
without justice, the Pénghillu is undang-leas, and the four 





(1) ei “di chabut” 
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sikus are without their Léwbdga, the waris get no inheritance, 
and the country is destroyed). 


The following table gives a view of the Yang-di-pértians Bésar Table of Yam 
and Miida from the time of their first introduction to 1832, from 7"™* 
which it will be seen that up to the time of Raja Ali's appearance 
on the scene, the Yang-di-pértians came over regularly from 
Ménangkibau. He was called in by the Rémbau people to help 
in the conduct of hostilities against Yam Tian Miida Raja Asil, 
and his son Rija Haji, who had given offence by a marriage that 
was considered unlawful. 

(From Ménangkabaw.) Fou Tian Bésar, Yam Tian Milde, 


Raja MEniwar. br 





( Do. ) Avin [ (died 1795-96) 
leaving Rijas Ast and Sinvy, latter 
became Yam Tian of Jéltbu, and 
Tixexv Pérrn.] ——- 
( Do. )——Hiram (died 1808.) Rija Asti (son of 


Yam Tian Besar, 
Raja Anz.) 


( Do.) —Lenooano Lavr(died Raja Anr(1S815.)(") 
1824) had two sons Riprs and 


Osane.(*) 
( Do. ) ——Liav (1526.) Eas 
——aAtt 1882. Syed Sanan 1982. (*) 





(1) Son of Rijn Hitam's wife by her former hushand, Raja Haman, brother 
to Sultan Ibrahim of Sthingor. | 
(2) Tengkn Antah, the. present Yam Tian of Sri Mé@nanti is son of Raja 


(3) Syed Hamid, the present ruler of Tampin, is his son. 


Raja Ali. 


Syed Saban, 


rigin of 
Pénghil 
a th br] 
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Raja Ali intrigued himeelf into the position of Yam Tian Mada, 
and after the defeat and retirement from the country of Raja 
Lébu, the last Ménangkibau prince, he succeeded in obtaining 
the object of his ambition, the position of Yam Tian Baar, to 
which, as to that of Yam Tiian Midas, he had no real claim at all. 

From the time of his advent till quite lately, Rémbau and the 
neighbouring States have continued to be troubled by a series of 
intrigues. 

He appointed Syed Saban, his son-in-law, Yam Tan Miida, who 
was ultimately unable to hold his own, and after the Nining war 
became a pensioner of the Government, living alternately im Malacca 
and Tampin, which latter place has, from the time of the firat Yam 
Tian Miida Raja Asil, been assigned to the prince holding that 
position for his maintenance, 

Syed Saban's son, Tengku Syed Hamid, though he has long en- 
deayoured to obtain the position of Yam Tian Miida, has never 
succeeded im securing the needful recognition, and now rules in 
Tampin only, which may be now considered to be as completely 
severed from Rimbau, as that State is from any further connection 
with a Yam Tian either Btsar or Mido. 

The following account embodies those traditions which have 
been handed down in Rémbau regarding the origin of the Pénghiilu, 
of some of the chiefs, and of eome of the sifms, and will be found, 
as might have been expected, to differ in some points from others 
on the same subject already referred to and obtained from different 
sources. : 

Among the “Lémbiga”™ or cight chiefs of “siku” the two 
highest are the Gimpa Moharija, and Mérah Bangsa. 

This is because, on the decease of a Stdin Raja Pénghilu, when 
the chiefs arc assembled for the election of his successor, the Dato’ 
Gémpa Maharaja's duty is to install him and notify it to the people. 
Ani on the decease of « Léls Maharaja Pénchillu the Dato’ Mérah 
Bangea discharges similar functions. 

The four Lémbiga in the low country are held senior to the four 
inland, and when one of the former dies, his insignia are half those 
displayed on the death of a Pinghilu, while thoee of an inland 
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chief are slightly less; money, for instance, is not scattered on the 

way, nor are cloths spread on the path, The story of the origin of Origin of 
Dato’ Gémpa, Dato’ Pérba, and Dato’ Patih is as follows: ‘There GempaMaha- 
was a chief named Dato’(') Béndahira Sakidei(*) (his wife was a and Pitih. 
Jakun, danghter of Bitin Saribu Jiya, she was called Princess Long- 

hair), who came from Johor with his followers to open Rémbau. 

After him came a man from Ménangkibau named Dato’ Lite, and 

he and his party became trusted to the Dato’ Ptndahira, and sup- 

ported the people from Johor: they all settled ata place called 

Kébun Lada (Pepper Garden). After a time Béndahira Sakidei 

had three children (female) the eldest named Dato’ Bungkal, the 

next Dato’ Midek, and the youngest Dato’ Mtngkidu. Later on he 

removed to Sungei Ujong, but he left his eldest child Dato’ Buya- 

Kat in Kémbau with Dato’ Léteh. Dato’ Léteh belonged to the 
Mandiling branch of the Bitu Hampar Siku, and at the time all 

those of the Batu Hampar Siku who came over from Ménangkii- 

bau to Rémban put themgelves under him. 

There were five branches of the Bitu Hampar Siku from 
Ménangk bau who adhered to Dato’ Léteh, vix., the Mandiling, 
the Chéniiga, the Piya Bidira, the Pagar Chinchang, and the 
Agam, 

In course of time Dato’ Léteh looked round for a suitable hus- 
band for the daughter of the Béndshiira, and while he was const- 
dering the matter, there came a Ménangkibau man of the Chéniiga 
branch of the Bitu Hampar Siku named Dato' Léla Balang, 
to ask for Dato’ Bungkal as a wife; all the family were agreed to 
it, and they were married. 

In due course Dato’ Léla Balang became father of a son, whom 
he named Lila Maharija. 

When be was about six years old, and the country had. become 
populous, Dato’ Léteh consulted with Dato’ Léla Balang, and 
suggested that it would be advisable for the latter to go to Johor 
and make over the country, for it belonged to the Dato’ Béndahfra 
wes himself a Jakun. The ttl of Béndahise i nov in uscntoonget fg Saha 

(2) Probably becanse he came from the river of that name in Johor. 
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(Sakidet). the two Dato’ thought that no one else could rule the 
country but Lela Maharija, for he was the grandson of the Dato’ 
Béndahira. 
Firstappoint- Then Dato’ Léla Balang went with Dato’ Laut Dalam who was 
mentot Peng: a Ménangkibau man with a Javanese wife, to Johor and there 
pare the son of Dato’ Léla Bilang was appointed Pénghilu Léla Maha- 
rija, bat while he was in his minority Dato’ Lila Balang under- 
took the duties, and was given the title of Dato’ Gémpa Maharaja. 
Second a+ Then came Dato’ Laut Dilam complaining to Dato’ Léla Bilang 
Penebatn. f that he had obtained the Pénghiluship for his son and the adminis- 
: tration of it for himself with a title, while he, Dato’ Laut Dalam 
had got nothing for his trouble (the journey to Johor?). Then 
Dato’ Léla Bilang returned to the presence the same day and 
represented the state of inattera. The Hija asked whether Dato 
Laut Dilam had any daughters, and finding he had, decided that 
when he grew up Léla Maharija should marry Dato’ Lant Dilam’s 
daughter, and if he got « child, that child should be Pénghilu 
Stdia Raja, whose duties should be undertaken by Dato’ Laut 
Dalam, and Dato’ Laut Dilam had the title of Dato’ Mérah Banga 
conferred on him. They then returned to Rimban. (*) 

It was subsequently decided, in consultation with Dato’ Lttel, 
that all the Chiniiga branch of the Batu Hampar Siku should be 
handed over to the charge of the Dato’ Gémpa Maharaja, ¢.c., Dato’ 
Léla Balang. The other four branches of the siku remained ander 
Dato’ Léteh, who was Dato’ Piitih, ond have so continued to this 
day. 

The descendants of Dato’ Laut Dalam became the “ waria” of 
the Péenghilu Sédia Raja, because of the mother having been Java- 
nese, and when the “waris” of both Pinghilua had become nume- 
rous, an ¢lder was put over them with the name of Dato’ Pérba, 
who was chosen alternately from each side, being at one time 
Jakun and the next Jiwa, 

Dato’ Pitih has always been considered to be connected with the 
See ie Bora saecttny th no doubtat the time of the taking of 


: y aborigines only. Those Intter assisted 
in the defence of Malnoca with their primitive weapons. : 
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Dato’ Pérba up to the present time, because Dato’ Liteh brought 
up Dato’ Bungkal, and Dato’ Pitih is descended from Dato’ Liteh, 
and Dato’ Pérba is descended from Dato’ Bungkal. 

The following account is given of the origin of the name “ Lima 
Siku" in the low country :— 

In the time of Ptnghiilu Kisir a woman of the Dato’ Pérba's Nig, of Li- 
people was taken to wife by a man of the Mungkar tribe in Tampin, ™ ikn. 
but his people did not pay the marriage dowry. On this the Dato’ 
Pérba and Dato’ Pitih after consultation summoned their people to- 
gether and went to Tampin to demand the dowry; they kept up 
the attack for about a fortnight, but without success; then Dato’ 
Piitih and Dato’ Pérba called to their aid Datu' Maharija Sénira, 
Dato’ Léla Angea, and Dato’ Ganti Maharija: these three agreed to 
help them in the affair they wero engaged in; and assembled all 
their people and attacked Tampin, which was defeated at their firat 
attempt; the Mungkar people admitted the dowry claim, and the 
matter was sctiled. Then the five Dato’ returned to Rémbau, and 
there they agreed to act together always, and they had a feast and 
slaughtered buffaloes, and Pétnghilu Kisir removed to a place 
called Mesjid Bitu Pitih, where there was a great assembly and 
the five chiefs mentioned registered an oath with the spilling(*) of 
blood and under the Korin, that they would remain five elders 
with one Limbiga, each with his own people, but of one mind, 
whether advantage or injury should accrue, they should share it 
as long as the sun and moon, which cannot change, endure. Which.. 
ever of the five chiefs should change or depart from the above 
solemn agreement, he would be punished by the testimony of the 
thirty books of the Korin, the Majesty of Pagar Riyong would 
fall upon him, and the weapon Kiwi would make an ‘end of him. 
This was the origin of the five siikus, and thenceforth Dato’ Péng- 
hilu Kaisir spoke of the four and five siikus, in the low country, 
with respect to the “ bérampat berlima siku,” and the “bérampat _ | 
birstmbilan siku" inland, It is said that the first settling of this Pitt alo meng A 


! some of hia blood into a eup, and then each di his tat” it in 
ates Sats tee Elvad cad coaveye ts 46 bis moth. . Es 
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part of the country was agreed on by three chiefs from Méenang- 
kibau ; one Dato’ Laut of Piya Kumboh (*) selected a stream called 
Téyang; from him Dato’ Si Maharaja (*) is descended: another Dato’ 
Pitih from Sri Lémak took the stream called Libok Risa; from 
him is descended Dato’ Sinda Maharija:(*) another Dato’ Inda Pétra, 
aman of Batu Balang took the stream of Bintongan; he was the 
ancestor of Dato’ Andika. (7) 

These three all began planting in the places named, They 
claimed from the sources of the streams to their junction with the 
main stream, While engaged in clearing, they heard the sound of 
many trees falling down stream within the range of their claims, 
on going to see the cause, they found one Dato’ Piteh Képila a 
Sri Mélénggang man of Ménangkiban oecupied in clearing. (Dato’ 
Mandétlika (*)descends from him.) The place was called Bitu Ham- 
par. Then there was a dispute between the three chiefs and Dato’ 
Piteh Képila, the former claiming from the gullies to the mouths 
of their streams, saying they had settled there first; the latter 
claimed the same, and their claims were equally strong, for they had 
been all recognised from Johor. Later on authority came from the 
Pénghiilu dividing the land between them, and making the boundary 
from Bitu Mtnanggul to Tunggal Mérbau in the Batu Bésar jun- 
gle, and thence to Tunggil Chichar, on to Kwala Anak Aytr 
Hitam in the Sépri stream ; whoever went up the Leng stream must 
be under Dato’ Si Maharaja, whoever went up the Libok Kisa 
atream must be under Dato’ Sinda Maharija, and any one settling 
up the Bintongan stream must be under Dato’ Andika, So the 
Tiga Bitu people under Nang Bésar, who went up the Bintongan, 
were under the jurisdiction of Dato’ Andika. So likewise in the 
case of the Stpri, Dato’ Pénghilu Uban brought two men from 
Johor, Dato’ Chindei Luiitan (a Béduanda, from whom descends 
Dato’ Sétir Maharaja), and a Ménangkibau man of the Piya 
Bidira branch of the Bitu Hampar, (from whom Siitan Bindahira 
is descended), and told them to settle on the Sépri. They worked 
» Sate em owing in oman ground 
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with the three chiefs, Dato’ Si Maharija, Dato’ Sinda Maharija, 
and Dato’ Andika, and they became five sikus, and were called 
“bérampat berlima siiku” being confined within the boundaries 
above-mentioned. 

Farther down stream came Dato’ Méngiiing of the Mungkar 
siiku from Michap,(*) anda Ménangkibau man, é. ¢., Dato’ Maharaja 
Inda, making three with Dato’ Pitih Képila, ¢. ¢., Dato’ Mandétika, 
and these were called three elders and one Lémbiga. 

The origin of the appellation * bérstmbilan”™ is that they des. - 
cended from nine mothers in these three sikus, four in the Sri 
Méléngeang, three in the Mungkar, in the Tanah Datar (*) two; these 
worked together, together bore disgrace and shame. 

The eight Lémbiga of sikus, four in the low country and four 
. inland, hold the next position in the State to the Pénghiilu, and in 
all affairs of consequence he is obliged to consult them and to 
follow the opinion of the majority, and no treaties or agreements 
affecting the country generally are valid without their signature. 
The four Orang Besar, though not heads of sikus, still, from their 
position as “waris” and consequent eligibility for the Pénghilu- 
ship, are able to exercise considerable influence. But subordi- 
nate chiefs of intriguing character are, of course, often found to 
have an influence greatly disproportioned to their official position. 
The Dato’ Pérba, the foremost of the “ duablas siiku,” also occupies 
an influential position, from his being the head of the joint siiku of 
Béduanda Jakun and Bitduanda Jiwa, from which he, like the 
Pénghilu, is alternately elected. He is also eligible for the Péng- 
hiluship. It will also be noticed that his siku ts by far the most 
numerous, being double any of the others. 

The soil of Rémbau resembles that of Nining generally. The nature of 
same may be said of its physical configuration; the country is of country. 
an undulating character, the depressions beng mostly “siwah,” 
and the rising ground kampongs or secondary jungle. The hills, 
except near the Malacca frontier, seem to be of less elevation than 
in Naning. Bukit Bésar is the only mountain in the country, exclu. 


‘ly In Nining. 
o> Tatar, i.e. flat. 
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sive of those in the ranges which divide it from Snngei Ojong, Sri 
Ménanti and Johol. 

The “siwah,” or padi-fielda are extensive, but a good deal is 
now out of cultivation, owing to the fatal cattle disease which has 
raged during the last three years, and has carried off almost all 
the buffaloes. I saw very few indeed. 

A large proportion of the “siwah” have, however, been planted 
out with padi this season, the fields having been prepared by means 
of a large wooden “ changkul” or hoe, which is much used by the 
Rim bauans. 

The “siwah” divisions (“jalor" or “ pétak” ) strike meas being 
a good deal smaller than those in our territory, probably owing to 
the fact that they are cultivated by hand, and the “batas” or 
dividing ridges appear much better kept. : 

The soil of the “siwah" is of a lighter colour than is common 
in Malacea and there is more tendency to sand and quartz grit in it. 

The yield appears to be high, averaging cighty to ninety, and in 
some places runs as high as a hundred-fold. At Gidong I noticed 
the “siwah” soil was a very white clay with an admixture of grit, 
and was told it was particularly good and produced a hundred-fold, 
In this, as in other Malay countries, a certain amount of “ ladang,”’ 
or high-land cultivation, of padi takes place, more particularly 
when circumstances are unfavourable for the“ siwah"™ or wet cul- 
tivation, 

There is no tin worked in Rémban, though it was acknowledged 
that it existed, but was not worked for fear of the water flowing 
from the workings poisoning the “siwah" and preventing the 
cultivation of padi. At Olu Pédas tin has been worked, but I heard 
it had been given up owing to rival claims, 

Granite is the prevailing rock, but quartz occasionally appears 
cropping up to a limited extent, and loose frigments are found in 
the streams. The soil on the mountains of Tampin and Dato’ is 
goml, of light brown, occasionally clayey. The variety of ferns on 
Ginong Dato’ was considerable, The Tampin soil is said to be 
richer than any in Malacea, execpt that in the Machap district 
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where tapioca is said to grow best. 

The view from Ginong Dato’ is a fine one, extending westerly Std from 
from the Sungei Ojong mountains, over the sea-board down to Daioh 
Pilou Besar in the South, where Ginong Tampin shuts out the 
view ; between the latter, however, and Bikit Hilo Api-Api, over 
which is the route to Johol from Rimbau proper, Mount Ophir 
rears its great pile. 

To the immediate North lies Giinong Béragak slightly higher, 
and forming the end of the amphitheatre opposite Ginong Dato’, 
with which it ia connected by a semi-circular ridge: from this rise 
two nameless summits, the one adjoining Ginong Dato’ being 
decidedly higher than the latter, and like the rest of the ridge 
covered with trees which shew no tendency to be dwarfed. 

Ginong Dato’ itself I make 2,060 feet above Gadong at Haji poight of Ga- 
Mastafa’s house, which cannot be much above sea-level. Ganong nong Dato’. 
Tampin is, to judge by the eye, 200 feet higher, 

The summit of Giinong Dato’ is very peculiar, being formed of Peculiarsum- 
immense rocks, some 40 or GO feet high resting on a space which it 
is barely enough to support them; between the two main rocks 
hang suspended 2 or 3 smaller rocks, under which is sufficient 
room for a large party. On one of the smaller rocks in this cham- Legend. 
ber below has been placed an earthen jar into which water trickles 
from above ; this water is often preserved by the devotees, who are 
constantly making the ascent to pay their vows, as having peculiar 
and sacred properties. Qn the top of the massive rocks first . 
mentioned are smaller rocks which form the actual summit, and on 
one of these is to be seen a small hollow, shaped something like the 
print of a human foot. This footprint is attributed to the Pétrt 
Ginong Lédang (Princess of Mount Ophir)—a fairy being, who 
touched here on her way from Tanjong Tian, whence she had taken 
flight in her magic robea from the importunities of the crew of her 
late lord Nakhoda Riagam, whom she had in a moment of irritation 
slain with a prick of her needle. To this footprint the mountain 
owes its name of Dato,’ and its reputation asa “krimat,” There 
is only one tree among these rocks, and that not in the summit, 
so that there is a clear view all round, except where the mountains, 
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lying close inland, intervene and shut out Sri Menanti, Jélei, Johol, 
and the Moar Rirer. 

I was fortunate in having a fine clear day on Ginong Dato, and 
was able to take a number of bearings with a prismatic compass, 
including a certain number of places in Rémbau territory lying at 
my feet. 

The result is embodied in the accompanying rough chart, which 
has of course no pretensions to accuracy, but may perhaps serve to 
give a better idea of the country than has hitherto been attainable. 

On a further oceasion I hope to give some further account of the 
chiefs of this State aud their surbordinates, as well as of their 
functions, and some of the local customs, 


D. F. A. HERVEY, 
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THE TAWARAN AND PUTATAN RIVERS, 
NORTH BORNEO. 


y WE following sketch of these two rivers, taken 
from the notes of a trip which the writer had the 
pease of undertaking recently in the company of 
Mr. A. H. Eveserr, known for his researches into 
the ornithology of the Philippines, do not claim to be 
more than a cursory survey, but may contain some elements 
of interest, as treating of two rivers that have rematned prac- 
tically unvisited since the respective visits of Mr, Buanipar, 
the botanist, on his journey to Kina Palu, and of the present 
Sir Srexser St. Joun, in one of his numerous exploring 
expeditions. 

The Tawiiran river is reported to take its rise in the moun- 
tains flanking the great mountain of Kina Balu to the South. 
An affluent of it, however, called by the local Dusuns the 
Sungei Damit, which flows into the main stream on its 
true right bank at a point some few miles only from the sea, 
is said by them to flow more from the North of East, and may, 
“therefore, be surmised to take. its rise from the western flank 
of the big mountain. The mouth of the Tawaran opens to the 
wistwant and is partly closed by the invariable sandy bar 
which obstructs the entrances of all the rivers of this part of 
Borneo, 

Starting from the island of Gaya, where the North Borneo - 
Company have a station, our route lay across the bay of that | 
name, past the mouth of the Menggital, or Kabatuan river, 
which, debouching to the westward, has good anchorage in 
deep water off its mouth, to a landing pee called Gantisan 
situate in the bight of Sapangar bay, where formerly the vil- 
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lage of Gantisan stood. A low neck of land separates Sapan- 
gar bay at this point from the adjacent basin of the Karimnbn- 
nai river. Coal is reported by the natives at this point. The 
water supply is good, and there is secure anchorage close in- 
shore protectel from both monsoons, A very slight cutting 
would suffice to pierce this narrow collar, and would thus 
render Gantisan, the natural outlet of the trade of the Karim- 
bunai, Mengkibong and Tawhran rivers. ‘The soil of the 
whole of this dividing ridge is apparently lateritic saudstone. 
Descending into the valley of the Karimbunai river, a short 
walk down its left bank brought us to the village of that name, 
the headquarters of Pancéran [tavr, the Governor of the dis- 
trict, a feudatory of the Sultan of Bennei and a member of 
the former Brunei royal family. On examining au outerop 
of the strata on the river bank, the strike proved to he N.E. 
with a dip of about 89° bed rock sandstone. After an inter- 
view with the old Pangéran, a bont was procured in which we 
paddled down to the common mouth of the Karimbunai and 
Mengkfbong rivers. This is remarkably narrow and would 
seem to have been contracted by the formation of a high sand- 
bank which has been, and is being, pushed southwards by the 
influence of the north-east monsoon and of the heavy swell 
from the China Sea, the action of the opposing monsoon being 
grea‘ly neutralized by the protection alforded by the project- 
ing bluff of Gaya head to the south-westwanl. The entrance 
ia said to be fairly* deep, but would probably be impractice- 
ble in heavy north-westerly winds. Paddling up the broad 
expanse of the Mengkibong river, our course, on the average. 
heing ahout E. by N., we cume upon some fine reaches uf 
waler, Numerous channels branched off irom the main one, 
which wos flunked to the northward by mangrove growth, and 
tothe south and east by grassy hills, while a bold range tow- 
ero up to the S.E. A few miles further brought us toa 
‘point at which the river expands into a large, lake-like sheet 
of water, from the upper end of which a perfect network of 
broad channels diverge, dotted in all directions with Bajau 
villages extending far away up to the foot of the mountains. 


—=+ 
_—_—_ = ee 





* Eight foot or eo. 
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The entire population of this district is Bajau, and is sup~ 

Bares mainly by fishing, a little hill paddy ing grown 25 
wall, 
The Mengkibong “river,” 80 called, bears evidences of 
having been originally an inlet of the sea dotted with sand- 
stone islands, which have, for the most part, become connected 
by the rising of the land and by the silting up of the hasin 
itself, the blocking up of the mouth of which, by sand-bars, 
has led. to its assuming its present form. In general fen- 
tures, it much resembles the Suliman basin, no great distance 
to the north of it. | 

After threading this watery labyrinth for some hours we 
penetrated a nurrow channel and landed at its head, atasmall 
kamponf called Brungis, whence a walk of about an 
hour over o low ridge, and then across a broad plain, 
brought us to the banks of the awiftly flowing Tawitran river, 
which ot this point is a fine stream rolling its turgid yellow 
flood along between sandy banks of medium height. The 
Tawairan here intersects a level plain of large extent and sandy 
soil, dotted with homesteads surrounded by plantations of 
cocoa-nuts, and here and there under paddy cultivation. ‘This 
plain is bounded by the sea to the W., by the mountains of 
the upper Tawiran to the E., and to the S. by the low ridge 
mentioned above; which divides the respective water-sheds of 
the Tuwiran and the Menckdibones. On the northern bank 
the plain apparently extends to the foot of the mountains 
separating the Tawdran from the Suliman basin, Our route 
from Brungis lay East, Mast by Nor:h and then North, and the 
sega of the plain traversed had a general full towards the 
Eyst of North, but a very slight one. 

On striking the river, our course lay upstream for some con- 
siderable distance, at first over level zround, and then, when 
the limits of the plain had been reached, and the true valley 
of the Tawdran entered, along the steep flanks of hills abut- 
ting on the streain, where a fulse step would often have preci- 
pitated one into the Avod below. Fields of paddy, groves of 
cocua-nut trees, herds of buffaloes, together with pigs, gonts 
and poultry, betokened a well-to-do and prosperous population. 
Sugar-cane appeared to thrive, but the specimens seen were 
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not well planted and were short in the staple, Some of the 
Dusun homesteads dotted about this Tawiran plain possessed 
yuite a home-like air of tranquillity and repose about them. 
Nestling in the grateful shade of cocoa-nut groves, bowered in 
broad-leaved bananas, and girdled with green paddy fields, 
they had a pleasant look to the tired traveller's eye. Snowy 
paddy birds dotted the verdant pastures, huge adjutant birds 
fiew on lazy wing from point to point. The sceue was not 
without its idyllic charms, nor were home-associations want- 
ing in the fumiliar-sounding caw of the Bornean crow (Ooreus 
validus ) as it was borne to the ear on the breeze. | 

The district towards the mouth of the Tawiiran is called the 
Timbalang country, and has a Bajau colony settled in it. 
Above this point the Dusun population prevails, though a 
Bajau house may be found here and there. The tribal desig- 
nation of the Tawiiran Dusuns is Zafwd, and it may here be 
mentioned that that of the Dusuns up the Tampassuk river 
further north, 1s Tindal; that of the Dusuns in the vicinity 
of the North Borneo raver? an Station of Kudat, on the 
north coast, Memdgun ( vide the late Mr. F. Werr ); while 
that of the Dusuns up the Labuk river, on the east 
Tambenwa. 

Reaching at sunset the house of a Bajau named Inv, who had 
settled down there and had taken a 'Tawiran Dusun maiden to 
wife, we put up for the night, our slumbers soothed by the 
potent influence of some fnak, or cocoa-nut toddy, pressed 
upon us by the proprietor of a neighbouring Dusun house. 
This district we were told was called Lelibong. 

An early start on the morrow down the bank of the river, 
brought us to the village of Liong Liongan, the Tawfran at 
our starting pot flowing from NV. with a rapid current, Tlie 
bed rock of this region. is sandstone, Proceeding some dis- 
tance further down stream we accomplished a perilous transit 
in a gobong, or dug-out canoe of the very slenderest di- 
mensions. (élar! un mawrais quart Wheure, for neither of 
us could swim, and the river, swollen hy flood water, resem- 
bled a boiling, eddying Maelstrim, but fortune was kind, and 
on safely reachmg the right bank, a short walk brought us to 


the Sungei Damit, which we struck a few hundred vards above 


coast, 1s 
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its confluence with the main river, The Sungei Damit isa 
deep, sluggish stream shut in by high muddy banks. Here we 
halted at the house of the Datus Bandara and Tumonggong—a 
large, long structure of the ordinary Dusun barn-like type. A 
sago extracting apparatus was set up on the river bank here, 
in which product a moderate trade exists there. I had, en route, 
noticed cocoa-nnt and ureca palms, bananas, kélvdi, and 
paddy in profusion. The eountry isin fact very prosperous, 
iu despite of the ravages of the memorable flood of January, 
1883, which was very destructive in the Tawiran district. 
From the Datu Tumonggong's conversation, it appeared that a 
famm, or market, was held at a place two days’ journey up 
the Sungei Damit, to which the people of Kiau—the village on 
the flanks of Kina Balu, visited by Messrs. Bursipce and 
Spenser St. Jown at different times—came down to trade, 
ze route was, however, at present closed, owing toa blood- 
end, 

Returning’ in the afternoon to Inu's house, we started, after 
a light repast, for Tempeluri, a village some distance up the 
Yawiran, reaching the house of a Datu Massvp1 at about 3 
pm. The Taw‘ran is here a fine rapid stream, bordered on its 
true right bank by wooded hills, and on its left by level round 
well plinted with cocoa-nuts, with pay fields beyond, bound- 
ed by hills in the back-ground. The height of the river ren- 
dering it impossible for us to proceed to Bawang or Lokob, 
we returned to our head-quarters in Inv’s house at the foot of 
the hill of Tagerangan, after a tramp of altogether some 15 
miles or more, In the evening a native of Kiau, named 
Busoanas, arrived. ‘This man, im the course of conversation, 
declared that no man had ever yet reached the true summit of 
Kina Balu, which, he asserted, is inaccessible from every 
side when once o certain elevation has been reached, the re- . 
mainder of the ascent being sheer precipice. He added that 
there is a Dusun legend to the effect that adeep lake exists 
on the top. This is probably only a deduction on their part, 
drawn from the existence of perennial cataracts dashing down 
the topmost precipices, which form a magnificent feature in 
the landscape on the ‘Tawiran. 

The climate in the Tawfran valley is superb. At 5 a.m 
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the thermometer will often stand as low as 68°, while the keen, 
eold air blowing down from the black towering summits that 
cut the ecastern'sky-line, invigorates the frame and brace: the 
muscles fur the coming Isbours of the day. It would require 
a poet’s pen to do anything like justice to the gorgeous scenic 
effects and graud transformation scenes, as the orb of day 
rises behind the jagged mountain barrier. The whole country 
is so well opened up, that the monsoons have free play, and 
fever should be comparatively unknown. ‘The soil may be 
described as sandy near the sea, but of every quality as one 
proceeds inland. Kina Balu bears about E.S.. from the plain 
near the river month. 

An hour's walk brought us back to Brungis, where we had 
left our prkerangan, or native boat, and some five “hours 
more brought us tu Gaya island, whence a start was elfected 
early on the ensuing murning for the mouth of the Patatan 
river. 

The Putatan river has two mouths—the Patigas mouth, 
which lies a little to the E. of S. of the most southerly poiut 
of Gaya island at a distauce, in a direct line, of about five 
miles, roughly estimated, and about half that distance south 
of ‘Faujong Ara; and its main mouth, Telipuk, which lies a 
short distance to the southward of Tanjong fogorongon. ‘The 
furmer is the most accessible entrance, the main -¢uaéa having 
a very gradually shoaling foreshore, and but little depth of 
water on it at high Water. ‘lhe Patigas mouth opens to the 
westward anil has» depth of about one fathom at low water. 
A short distance from it, to the northward, off Tanjong Aru, 
there is good anchorage close inshore for praduy and small 
bonts, completely sheltered from both monsoons by an out- 
lying sand-bank. The Putatan river isan appanave of the 
Sultan of Brunei, aud of Pangéran Muda Binsar’s family. 

A paddle of little over a milv and a half, passing en route, 
on the true right hank, the confluence uf the little river 
Munglab, brings one to a small Bojan village, the head of 
which is Datu Kitay. From this point the Pathoas flows 
wore from the S.l., and becunes very Narrow ane bovebaionih 
up to its divergence from the main Putatan, rather more thar 
a mile further on, where (and situate therefore at the apex of 
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the delta of the “Putatan) is a large Bajau kampong contain- 
ing some hundreds of inhabitants. Directly i this the 
Dusun country begins. The heal of this village is Datu 
Stra. On landing some two miles further up, I found Gaya 
island bearing about due North. <A cursory survey shewed a 
fine open cultivated country, bounded some two miles olf to 
the eastward by the fuot-hills of the coast range, and dotted 
here and there with wooded knolls. The river maintains 
gn average width of some seventy or eighty yards, with a 
winding course, Whose main axis lies about East and West. Tt 
carries a good volume of water with a considerable amount 
of matter held in solution. From native report, it is not sub- 
ject to severe floods, which may perhaps be attributed to its 
having two mouths to discharge by, Passing at 2 Pr. a con- 
siderable Dusun village, in which the very large house of 
Datu Banvcts, the headman, is conspicuous, we fixed our 
head -quarters half an hour later, at the house of one KRaway, 
a Dusun, at a small hamlet named Kandayan, From this 
‘point “ Castle Peak” (of the Admiralty Chart) bore 5 by W., 
while the right hand flank of Kina Balu bore 8)° E. of N, 
After a pleasant walk across a fine open country to the house 
of a Chinaman named An Koxe, whose occupation is that 
of distilling arrack from rice, we were glad on our return to 
settle down for the night. A daughter of our host being ill 
with fever, I administered some medicine to her, and a Tegu- 
lar smoking divan was then formed, all the men, and the 
laties also, joining the circle. ‘The Dusun in this respect 
presents a fvoivable contrast to the sedate, if not “dour” 
Malay. He and all his belongings, male and female, after 
doing the honours, will freely sit down with you and join 
‘1 the ‘conversation. These Putatan Dusuns are by far the 
beat type of their race that I have met. They are tull, well- 
developed, clean-skinned, bright and intelligent lioking peo- 
ple, who look what they are—well-fed and well-to-do. 
‘Among the bevy of domsels that set around, were some by no 
means unprepossessing in appearance, with bright ark 
eyes, open laughing countenanecs, clean limbs and well- 
turned figures.. A chorus of laughter was evoked by my 
‘desperate endeavours to explain to an intelligent young Du- 
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sun that the earth is round like an orange, and not only 
revolves on its own axis, but round the sun also. Our mer- 
riment was, however, interrupted by the ravings of the fever- 
stricken patient, who had become delirious. Thereupon the 
entire company rose and adjourned to the long and broad 
verandah, when a most curious “ function ”’ was performed. 
Damar torches were lighted, and all the men squatted 
down in acircle outside the door of the patient’s room, In 
the centre sat her brother, back to back with another relation. 
A tremendous din was then struck up by the beating of 
numerous gongs, hanging along the Sa, in a kind of mea- 
sured cadence, varied at intervals by a loud shout raised by 
all the men present. A youngish woman then commenceil 
to dance with a slow eannned step and swaying to and fro 
of her body, round the inside of the circle. In her left hand 
she held a stick, furnished at one extremity with a curious 
arrangement of black feathers. In her right she held a 
naked sword. With this latter she continually made passes, 
bringing the blade down edgeways between the heads of the 
two sitting men,and then striking the feathered stick with it. 
This continued for some time. She then touched the heads 
of all present with her “ fetish’? rod, which was then dis- 
carded and a sareng taken up in its pluce. With this she 
danced slowly round ond round, holding it out extended in 
front of her. All this time the shouts were being vigorously 
ore forth at intervals, while the clonging of gongs was 
leafening. The woman then made up the sarong into a tur- 
ban which she slowly brought down over the head of the sick 
woman’s brother, letting it rest there for a few seconds, She 
then removed it and laid it gently down behind her, and the 
ceremony was over. A torch-light procession of travelling 
natives, passing the verandah just at this juncture, lent an 
additionally weird effect to the conclusion of this curious 
ceremony, whose strange rites and obscure origin may per- 
haps be admitted to warrant my deseription of it. Doubt- 
lees the idea is the casting of the evil spirit out of the sick 
eee and she ‘good ~~ of ae pills administered to the 
patient Were Pi ¥ Set Guwn to the credit of the ceremony. 

A remarkable thing in this district is the neatness and 
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con aso cleanliness of the bulk of the houses. Instead 
of the objectionable split witong, the floors are made of 
beaten out bamboo, the walls, of the same material, neatly 
plaited, chess-board pattern. ‘There are regular sleeping 
compartments, and a fine broad verandah runs from end to 
end of the house along the front of it. Our beds were 
arranged in the main body of the house, a fine lofty, airy 
apartment where dirt and mosquitoes were equally conspicu- 
ous by their absence. We noticed as a curious fact in these 
Dusuns, that they made use, in talking, of the letter Z, which 
would seem to point to their affinity to the Milinaus of 
Sarawak. 

An early start on the ensuing morning brought us, after a 
seren-mile tramp, among the foot-hills of the coast range. 
We were here some twelve miles, or more, inland. On our 
way we passed the debowchwre of the river Sugut, which 
joins the Putatan on its popes left bank, and further up, on 
the opposite side, the confluence of the Pagunan river, which 
is the true Putatan, the river bearing that name from this 
point, which we followed up, being in reality only a small 
tributary stream flowing from $8.E. Pursuing our way up 
the valley of the latter, we reached our destination, a house 
at the foot of the hills, tenanted by an old Chinaman and his 
Dusun wife and daughter. We were here beyond the limits 
of the highly cultivated Putatan valley, and in a lovely coun- 
try, at the point where the district of the Dusuns of the 
plain, marches with that of the Orang Tagds, or Hill 
Dusuns. The Putatan valley is, without exception, the finest 
and most highly cultivated district in North Borneo. With- 
out visiting it, it would be difficult for any one, accustomed 
only to such cultivation, or the lack of it, as is met with in 
other parts of North Borneo, to realize that, side by side 
with such districts, there exists one in which rice cultivation 
has been carried to the highest pitch of perfection, where every 
foot of soil is tilled, where substantial, and in many cases orna- 
mental, land-marks of wood and stone have been erected all over 
the face of the country,and where the price of land ranges from 
$40 an acre or thereabouts. This country must be the gra- 
nary of Brunei. The acreage of paddy is immense. One 
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field, or rather plain, must, at a rough estimate, have been 
some 600 acres in extent, the whole being marked off by the 
- land-marks of the different proprietors. It was intersected 
by the Longhap, a small, canal-like stream. The water sup- 
ply for purposes of irrigation is unlimited, the levels are well 
laid out and the banks neatly kept up, a path running along 
the ridge of each. It would, however, be of great benefit to 
the district were a fresh stock of paddy introduced, larger in 
the ear, the present stock being small in the grain and 
shewing signs of deterioration. There are some 80 to 100 
Chinese settled on the Putatan, the bulk of them being the 
descendants of former Chinese settlers, who have intermar- 
ried with the Dusuns and shew evidence of mixed blood. 
These Chinese are not agriculturists, nor, as far as I could 
learn, landed proprietors, but are principally distillers, 
manufacturing arrack, which they barter with the Du- 
suns. The soil is decidedly superior to that of the valleys 
of the Papar and Kimanis rivers to the South, and there is 
an almost total absence of swamp, owing, no doubt, to the 
country being all cleared, and the complete system of drain- 
age. ‘The surface configuration is that of a practically level 
plain studded with numerous small hills, on which the timber 
has wisely been left standing. The paddy fields extend up 
to the very bases of these. In moist tracts and along the 
limes of water-courses, some sago is grown, but the quantity 
of this is inconsiderable. Some five piculs of gutta come 
down from the interior monthly, and tobacco, camphor, bees- 
wax and armadillo skins form the staple exports. The Bru- 
net Government imposes a tax of from $6 to $9 per head per 
annum, or about §200 for each pengkalan, or village land- 
ing-place. The number of the villages is remarkable, and in 
some parts of the Upper portion of the river, they lie in sight 
of, and sometimes quite contiguous to, one another, The 
general aspect of the whole country is that of an orderly, 
industfious and civilized community, and a very fair Irospect 
unfolds itself to the eye of one looking forth from the sum- 
mit of one of the picturesque little hills above referred to 
over the far stretching expanse of green paddy plains, clue. 
tering villages and detached homesteads nestling amid their 
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surrountimgs of tall cocoa-nut and spreading sago palms, 
while dotted over the plain, the numerous wooded knolls rise 
like islands amid a sea of green. Itis a smiling landscape 
abounding in soft beauty, and backed by a range of noble 
mountains, with the father of them all—the towering Kina 
Balu—rearing his lofty mass on the northern horizon. Indeed, 
for general evidences of prosperity, plenty and industry, and 
of well applied principles of cultivation carried out on a 
most exhaustive and extensive scale, the Putatan district 
may be fairly said to be unequalled in the whole of North 
Bornco, The formation of the lowlands and foot-hills is 
sandstone of recent formation. 

The Putatan does not apparently drain any of the Kina 
Balu water-shed, although the river, which, as before stated, 
goes by the name of the Pagunan above the confluence of the 
Putatan river so called, can, I was informed, be ascended for 
fifteen days. The Orang Tagds, a hill Dusun people, who 
wear the echawdt, or bark loin-cloth, and who are found 
at the head-waters of all the rivers in N.W Borneo, from 
the Tawiran to the Kimiinis, inhabit the upper portion of 
the river down to its debouchure from the main const range. 

I noticed a curious musical instrument, a species of guitar, 
ealled by the Dusuns fonkoonong. This is made of a piece 
of large bamboo about 24 feet long and has 6 strings which 
are formed by the detaching and raising thin strips of the 
bamboo sheath. These are tightened at will by pushing a 
piece of wood along underneath each towards its point of junc- 
tion with the bamboo. 

Their customs are much the same as those of the bulk of 
the Dusun race. An intending bridegroom has to pay a 
marriage portion for his bride. When a father dies, his lands 
and property goto his sons, the eldest getting the largest 
share. The widow has no share, but has a mght to the usufruct 
of the estate during her life, and the daughters have a claim 
for support upon the estate until marriage. At his death, a. 
Duson, ifa poor man, is buried in the ground, a small house 
being erected over his grave, from and above which various 
eoloured calico streamers are dependent. If a rich man, his 
body is buried in a valuable old jar.. The value of some of 
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these old jars is very great, amounting in some instances to 
hundreds of dollars, and the expenses of the funeral obsequies 
of an opulent Dusun chief often amount to over $600, buffaloes 
being killed and eaten, fuat consumed in large quantities, 
obat (fetish ceremonies) performed, etc. 

Although the Putatan cannot properly be described os a 
sago river, its delta would afford a large area of land suitable 
for planting the sago palm, the land being low-lying and 
swampy, and abutting on a good water-way on either side. 
The highlands of the interior are easily accessible up its 
valley, the climate is salubrious and pleasant, the population 
large and well-disposed, but the lands along its anks are 
firmly held and highly valued, and 1t is doubtful whether any 
area of such Jand could ever be brought into the market. 

The course of the main Putatan, or Telipuk, to the #ea, 
from the point at-which the Patiigas branch diverges from it, 
is somewhat tortuous but has a good depth of water. Its 
mouth, however, as already stated. is shoal and difficult of 
entry. An examination of an outcrop of the strata on its 
right bank, on the way down, shewed the strike to be 8.E. 
with a dip of about 80°, A mangrove growth extends up both 
banks for a short distance from the Awela, and also along 
the coast on either side, and there ig no beach available for 
landing on. This is not the case with the Patigas mouth 
which has a sandy beach and true jungle close to the sea 
with however mangroves inside. | | 

As regards the state of cultivation of the tract watered bn 
: the Putatan may be fairly classed as the show river of Nort! 
borneo. 


5. ELPHINSTONE DALRYMPLE. 


[Erratum :—Page 270, line 2, fer 600 read 6,000,) 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


PROPOSED ENGLISH-MALAY DICTIONARY, 


Stupenxts of Malay, among whom many members of this 
Society may be included, will learn with interest that Mr. H. C. 
Kursxent, one of the best Malay scholars in Holland, has it 
in contemplation to publish an English-Malay Dictionary, 
adapted from his new Dutch-Malay Dictionary now passing 
through the press. 

Whether the English edition will, or will not, be produced, 
will depend upon the measure of support which gay be de- . 
pended on. <A certain number of subscribers should be forth- 
coming, in the first mstance, to ensure that a work involving . 
so much labour will not result in pecuniary loss, The publi- 
eation of the work, if subscribers are found in sufficient 
number (and among these, the Government of the Straits 
Settlements, the Raja of Sarawak and the Directors of the 
British North Dorneo Company may perhaps be counted 
upon for substantial support! ), will be undertaken by Mr. E. 
J. Bari. of Leyden, whose recently issued prospectus is sub- 
joined :— 
ws Mr. Hf. ©. Kirxkerr whose scientific and practical publica- 
“tions on the Malay Language and Literature bare already con- 
"tributed so largely to the knowledge of that language, has, ag 
“the result of several years’ study, undertaken the compilation 
“of an English-Malay Dictionary, which is to be published next 
“vear. When, during the Oriental Congress at Leyden, Mr. 
« KireKent, speaking with some competent men on this publica- 
“tion, was requested to make it acccesible to those also, who do 
“not understand the Dutch Language. Though a very tedious 
“ work, he would not directly decline the request, if by a sufficient 
“subscription it should appear that the work would meet the 
“ wishes of those who are to use if. 

“With regard to the manner in which he intends to compile 
“this dictionary, he believes it to be in consonance with tho spir- 
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“it of the language simple and natural, and—what hie long ex- 
“ nerionce confirms—thoroughly practical. Pee. 

“The transcription of the Malay words will be given in the 
“dialect of the Straits-Settlements, after the manner adopted by 
* Messrs. Maxwett and KEeAsnEnEY. 

“Tho English part will be revised by a native Englishman. As 
“goon as we have a sufficient number of subseribers—we shall 
“bezin printing. The subscription price for one copy is twenty- 
“five shillings, downd— | iy... 

* To show the manner in which the author has formed his plan, 
“and to give an idea of its completeness and extent,"we give 2 
“specimen, annexed to this prospectua. 

* The whole will be about one thousand—or one thousand two 
“ hundred pages. 

“To lay claim to completeness the Dictionary of the a aig 
“and Malay languages now projected ought to be followed by a 
“Dictionary of the Malay and English languages, the materials 
“for whiff are in preparation. Tt will be published as a second 
“volume, if the support accorded to the present volume gives 
“ sufficient encouragement.” 


‘ Levins, October, LSS. 
“RE. J. BRILL." 


A. subscription list has been opened by the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Singapore ; 

1 members of the Society and the public who may wish to 
enter their names as subscribers can do so at the Eafiles 
Library, Singapore, where the specimen sheet of the proposed 
Dictionary can be seen. As stated in the prospectus, the 
subscription price for one copy will be £1 5s. Od. bound. 


= 
Errata, 
In the paper headed “ Malacca in the Eighteenth Century ” 


printed in Journal No. XII, p. 261, for dentany (wherever that 
word occurs ), real benteng. 


JOURNEY TO THE SUMMIT OF GUNONG BUBU, 


Gunong Bubu is the most elevated mountain of the coast 
range of the State of Pérak. Its hithest summit lies about 
8. 17° E. of Thaipeng, distant, say, twenty miles as the crow 
flies. It is one of the series of nearly detached groups of 
mountains which form the coast-range, having their spurs 
and longest axes generally in u N.N.E. and 8.8.W. direction. 
There is no record of any exploration of Gunonz Bubu. It 
is said that some Europeans have ascended it and made a col- 
lection of plants, but what the Reverend Mr. Scorrecurs: 
and I saw of the flora, inclines us to think that some of 
the adjacent and lower summits could only have been reached. 
The mountain is not quite 5,600 feet high, but rendered very 
inaccessible by precipices of granite 1,000 feet high, which 
bar most of the spurs. At the request of Sir Hvew Low, | 
undertook its exploration, accompanied by the Revd. B. Scon- 
TECHINI as botanist, and Mr. C. F. Bozxzoto, who had charge of 
the Malays carrying our baggage. We started from thie 
monntain garden at Arang Para, which is about 3,0°%) feet 
above sea level—not a good point of departure, as we had to 
descend and then climb up again over several very steep 
spurs before we could reach even the foot of the range. The 
following is the journal. 

May 20, 1884.—Sturted from the mountain garden at 9 
A.M. on a course due south, descending a very steep slope along 
4 mountain track used by Chinese sawyers, It soon began 
to rain heavily, which made the steep path so slippery that 
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progress was exceedingly slow. We at last reached the bot- 
tom of a narrow gorge, through which a mountain torrent 
came down with considerable force. From this point to the 
summit of Gunoag Bubn, our roal hal to be cut through the 
jungle. After waliug along the stream to find a convenient — 
point for climbing the next spur or ridge, we crodsed it, having 
dificult and slow climbing both in ascending and descending. 
The forest was a closa jungle of rattang anl siplinzs, with 
an undergroth of ferns which completely closad us ta above 
and around. A second spur, still higher than the firat, was 
ascended, but on its ridge we found the jangle in a slight 
degree more open, so we continued nlong it. It ascended 
slowly, In about two miles, finding that it was taking us too 
much out of our course, we left the ridge and erossed another 
spur which was very steep, rendering it necessary to proceed by 
a series of long zigzags. Rested in the furthest valley, and 
then mounted another ridge higher and steeper than any we 
had previously climbed, On the edge, we found an old rlino- 
ceros beat, which we followed, ascending for about » mile, 
where it terminated on the summit of an almost precipitous 
blu, The rain was so heavy at this point, that we had to 
wait till it ceased before we could descend, "This was no easy 
matter, and occupied until nearly sunset in bringing down our 
hogeuge. In the valley, we found » branch of the Kents 
River making a pretty cascade over large granite boulders. 
Here we built nice little sheds which the lare:-leaved Pinenga 
palm enabled us to thatch comfortably. rie 


May 21.—We left our encampment about 7.90, following 
the stresin until it joined the Kenus River. Near this we’ 
found a species of dfe/feiu, which is the second proteaceous 
plant We hare noticed i Péruk. We ako furnad B splendid 
species of Fagraa, probably 7, auricwlate, with large fragrant 
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eream-coloured flowers nearly a foot across the rotate corolla, 
the tube of which is cight inches long. 7 
‘The Kenas River is about one hundred feet wide, descending 
in rapids amid large granite boulders. It contains many deep 
water-holes with fishes, different somewhat from those on the 
Pérak. They are under examination, with a view to specific 
description. There arealso land crabs about the stream anda 
peculiar species of prawn ( l’alemou?). 

From the Kenas, we struck to the weal, of south crossing two 


‘small, steep, densely-wooded spurs, This brought usto the | 


hase of a steep slope, which was at the foot of Guaong Bubu. 
Here the jungle became more open, being mostly composed of 
forest trees and Bertam palm ( Engeissonia fristia). We soon 
lost sight of the Pinenge which we had found on the Kenas. 
There was a distinct rhinoceros beat on the crest, covered 
with foot-prints, which hud been made only a few hours 


before. The logs which lay in the way were smoothed by the - 


constant passiig and repassing of these animals, There were 
also many of these water-holes and it was difficult to-imagine 
that they had not been eut artilicially on one side. The 
jungle was easily cut, but the track was so steep as scarcely 
to afford a footing in places. It took us nearly the whole day 
to climb a distance of 5,000 yards, and then we camped on a 
narrow terrace near a small trickling eupply of water. Near 
this camp, we could hear the roaring of a large cascade, pro- 
bably not far off, but the descent to it was too steep for us 
to attempt to reach it then. Our huts were built of attap and 
were large and comfortable. We had descended so much from 
our starting point that we were still below the level of the 
Hermitage garden of Arang Para. 

May 22. —Before starting this morning we sent back a party 
of Malays to bring up fresh supplies to this camp for our 
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return journey, We got away about 8 a.m, It is very diffi- 
cult to make an early move from these camps. What with 
cooking rice for the day and packing up the baggage, a good 
part of the morning runs away. Our journey was just like 
that of yesterday, only a little more steep in places. About 
1,000 feet above camp we left the region of Bertam, or attap 
palms, and came into that of Liceul, growing amid high 
forest trees. Up to this time, we could not get a single view 
of the country around us. When we had ascended to the level 
of Arang Para we felled a number of trees in the hope-of 
extending the prospect, but were unsuccessful. The ascent 
was now only very steep in places, and the spur’ curved 
much more to the north, When we reached the height of 
nearly 4,000 feet above the sea, we camped and built our 
houses. When this was done, we felled a good deal of timber 
on the northern slope of the spur and soon opened up an ex- 
tensive view. Arang Para bungalow bore about E.N.E., but 
none of the Larut side of the range was visible, owing to the 
spurs of Mount Bubu. We had an abundance of water close 
to our camp. A emall stream fell over about one hundred 
feet of rocks at a short distance below the terrace we were 
upon. 

Next day, the 25rd, we left all the baggage at our resting. 
place, and procecded to make a trial trip to reach the summit. 
We could get no reliable information from the Malays, Some 
saul it was only two hours’ journey, while others insisted that 
it would tuke the whole day, Our intention was to climb - 
for half a day, and, if the difficulties were great, to move our 
camp on another stage. Our great delay, of course, was in 
cutting down the jungle and not being able to see more than 
a few yards around us. However, we were agreeably sur- 
prised to find a comparatively easy, though stecp, ascent for 
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about a mile. After this, we had to climb by roots of trees, 
stumps and branches, and made but slow progress. I cannot 
say now whether this portion of our journey was on the face of 
a cliff or not. We could see absolutely nothing around us 
but trees and roots, and these overhung with such a thick 
coating of brown moss, ferns and orchids, that above and 
below were equally hidden. Sometimes we crept in and out 
under these roots and over them, or climbed a tree to get to 
some ledge near its upper branches, but where we were going, 
or how far we were, could only be guessed from the barometer. 
I do not suppose, however, that any one could climb so steep 
an ascent with less danger. One conld not fall. It would 
puzzle any person to throw a stone more than a few yards 
amid such a thicket. 

At five thousand feet by the aneroid, we began to see the 
first specimens of that graceful fern Matonia pectinata, This 
has never been previously recorded from Pérak, and the only 
habitats are Jaya and Mount Ophir near Malacca, where it is 
associated with Dipteris Horsfeldii. The latter fern we had 
seen 1,000 feet below, and it occurs on all the mountains of 
Perak at heights a little over 3,500 feet but at Singapore 
it is found at the sea level, Besides this, there was plen- 
ty to see and admire in the way of ferns, orchids and 
mossés, with many curious fungi and lichens, for the mois- 
ture and deep shade made the place the very home of the eryp- 
togamia. But the climbing was such very hard work, that 
attention to anything else was almost impossible. At about 
0,400 feet, the entire vegetation changed. It was still a thick- 
et, but more or less stunted and twiggy, very distressing to 
climb. I cannot say how long it continued, but long before 
I expected it, we suddenly found ourselves on an open level 
space, on the summit of Mount Bubu. 
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This, however, is not the highest point. The crest of the 
mountain is a narrow ridge about half a mile long, gradually 
sloping up to the northward until it is about 100 feet above 
where we then were. This might be called the lower shoulder 
of the ridge orcrest. A splendid view was obtainable three- 
‘quarters round the compass, but the north was hidden by the 
higher summit. 

The first thing that attracted our attention waa the vegeta- 
tion. The trees were all low and small, stunted and gnarled 
by the weather. Deneath there was a thick carpet of moss, 
into which the foot sunk some inches and when withdrawn 
left a pool of water on the foot-print. Above this was o most 
luxuriant growth of heather ( Lycopodium aufans ), while 
Matonia pectimata spread out its fan-like fronds on every side. 
The sides of the trees were hoary with long-bearded lichens 
( Usnea burbata ) and mosses. There were only a few species 
of trees. One very common one was a conifer, but in the 
absence of any cones we were left in doubt whether it was 
Dacrydium elaivm or some other species, Abundance of 
young plunts of this pine covered the ground, There were . 
also thickets of Leptospermnm flarescens, which grew as high 
as the pine, anda shrub of the genus Lewcopogon. The two 
latter are entirely Australian on their affinities, and both 
species are found on that continent, Besides these, there 
were abundance of Nepenthes or pitcher-plants with bushes 
of Rhododendrons ( JI. rerticiilafum ?), witha Gahnia and some 
few other flowering plants and ferns. 

From this point, a hasty exploration was made to the high- 
est point or northern summit of the mountain. Though 
scarcely half a mile in direct distance, it required considera- 
bly over a mile of hard climbing to reach it. ‘The roots of the 
bushes have proved a kind of upper platform on the crest and - 
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thus one has to climb over and under in a most disgraceful 
manner, as the whole was an cntangled mass of twigs which 
stopped and cauzht one at every side, besides being dripping 
with water. By the time the highest crest was reached, the 
elouds had gathered, and no view could be obtained. Having 
satisfied ourselves about the roal, and cleared the most of it,.. 
we turnel back. Though the descent was slower and more 
troublesome than going up, yet we reached our camp easily 
an hour before sunset. Our supplies had not arrived, and our 
chances of making a secon] ascent seemed rather uncertain, 
Our last rations of rice were served out that evening. On the 
next day ( Queen’s birthday, hence the camp was called 
Queen's Camp) we cleared away much more of the forest, but 
as the party were without food, and there were no signs of our 
messensers, we prepared, with much chagrin, to return to onr 
lower camp. We hal just packel everything when the sup- 
plies arrived. Our messengers had lost themselves in the jan- 
gle aud this was the cause of the delay. 

On the 27th, taking with us a light equipment for 
camping, We again ascended the summit of the mountain. 
After erecting our tents, or rather our waterproof sheeta which 
served as o substitute, we went on to the summit and built an 
immense hean of wood aud dammar resin to serve as a sizoal 
fire ut night. Beyond the summit there is a steep valley and 
at the other side are isolated pinnacle of granite nearly as 
high as the mountain and perfectly precipitous except on the 
side of the valley, Messrs. Sconrecatni and Bozzo.o ascend- 
ed this with much hard climbing aud found on the summit a 
small pile of stones and a flag-staff, while the remains of a flag 
were strewn on the ground. It 1s supposed that this flag was 
placed there at the instance of Captain Spxepy, who paid the 
Malays a considerable sum to plant a flag there for surveying 
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purposes. We found no other signs that any person had 
visited the locality before. 

A perfect deluge of rain with thunder and lightning obliged 
Messrs. Bozzoto and Scorrecnixt to remain on the granite 
pinnacle for some time, for the cloud and mist obscured every- 
thing and rendered it impossible to descend. { remained on 
the opposite summit superintending the erection of the bonfire. 
It was miserably cold, and we were all very glad when we 
could make our way back to our tents, This we did not do 
until the clouds cleared, when a magnificent view was unveil- 
ed. Both sides of the coast range were visible and the plains 
from the Dinding River to the town of Thaipeng were laid out 
like a panorama. The Matang opening with the village 
seemed just beneath us. The whole valley of the Pérak with 
all the windings of the river were clear and distinct for a dia- 
tance of fifty or sixty miles. The main range was also very 
clear and sume of the highest peak bore a different aspect from 
anything I had seen before. An island between Pérak and Suma- 
tra, whieh is rarely seen from Mount Ijau, was now plainly 
visible, as also several summits of mountains to the south-east. 
Nothing could be seen of the mountain observed by Mr. 
SwetrenuaM from Arang Para. The highest summit visible 
to us was, in my opinion, the sugar-loaf hill to the north and 
east of Gunong Robinson. I should think the mountain | 
refer to is between eight thousand and nine thousand feet high. 

Altogether, the view from the summit of Gunong Bubu is 
one of the finest imaginable. Rivers and mountains, dense 
forests and open plains, the distant sea and the unexplored 
forests to the eastward all combine to form a scene of wonder- 
fally varied beauty. Unfortunately, however, the clou 
mists almost continually obscure this prospect, 
ing and after a heavy thunderstorm, the whol 


ls and 
At early morn=- 
e atmosphere ia 
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comparatively clear, At other t'mes, there is generally either 
a cap of cloud on the summit of the mountain itself or the 
whole valleys are shrouded with dazzling masses of steam-like 
white yapour in which the mountain tops peep out like islands. 

We retorned to our camp about sunset, and then proceeded 
to light our signal fires. We had one on each end of the crest 
so.as to be well seen from the valley of the Pérak on one side 
and ‘Thaipeng on the other. Owing to the good supply of 
dammar we had obtained, we were able to kindle a very bright 
and conspicnous flame at each station and we were answered 
by fires from Sengang, Kwala Kangsa, and other places on 
the Pérak river as well as from Kota and Matang on the Lirut 
side. We also fired rockets, but these were not seen except in 
places very close to the mountain. 


Our tents were completely open on one side, but the cold 
was not great until nearly dawn. The temperature then went 
down to 58° Fahrenheit, which was the lowest-reached on this 
journey, At 4 a.a. we were visited by heavy rain and a strong 
wind from the east. Our shelter did not protect us from 
cither, so that we passed the time rather uncomfortably until 
sunrise, When the rain ceased. Everything was then so wet 
that we could not attempt to dry our clothes, we therefore re- 
turned to Queen’s Camp as speedily as we could. Having 
taken a hasty and scanty meal there, we made our way to our 
second day’s camp reaching it easily at sunset, We expected 
to meet supplies at this camp, but they had mot arrived. We 
had nothing but cocoa to serve ont to our weary and hungry 
Malays after their long journey, but with this they were satis- 
fied and went to rest quite cheerfully. An early start on the fol- 
lowing morning enabled us to reach the Kenas River at an 
appointed dep6t, and here we found the much-needed supplies 
at about noon. 
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I have already mentioned that, at the camp of the preceding 
évening, we could again distinctly hear the roar of some large 
cascade at about half a mile from where we were. We tried 
to search it, but the jungle was too thick and the descent too 
steep todo so that night, our want of provisions obliged us 
to push on without further delay in the evening. From the 
noise we heard, there must he a fine body of water, falling 
from a considerable height. 

The camp we were now upon was not one we had occupied 
on our outward journey. It was on the River Kenas. The 
stream was here about eighty yards wide and descending in 
rapids amid large rocks. There were many deep pools of 
beautifully clear water. We spent o few days fishing on 
these pools, and caught a good many rock-fish and mullet about 
one pound in weight. Three species of fish were seen and a 
peculiar prawn. I believe the fish were species of Barbus 
therapon, und what I thought was Polyacanthus cuponus. ‘The 
latter is the scaly fish (without barbels) which is found in 
the ditches and paddy fields. 

In returning from the camp, we crossed the watershed be- 
tween the Kenas and Kangsa, in order to explore the course of 
that river, which was not previously known. The watershed 
was somewhat difficult of access, and took us to a height of 
about three thousand feet above the sea-level. We had the 
misfortune to meet with bad weather and incessant rain during 
this part of the journey, The river Kangsa, even in its 
upper portions, waa swollen into a fierce muddy stream, quite 
impassable, except on fallen trees. Of these there were many 
lying from bank to bank on the rocky sides of the torrent. 
We soon found that the water descended in a series of cascades 
for a depth of about 1,100 fect. I can give no idea of the 
grand magnificence of the scenery at this part of our jour- 
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ney. Whether there was a flood in the river or not, the beauty 
of the rocks and precipices in the wild forest could not be 
surpassed. We had to descend by a serics of zigzags crossing 
the successive cascades on logs sometimes at a considerable 
height above the water. If ever the romance of a lovely view 
was destroyed by the perils of a journcy, it was here. We 
had to cross fifteen of these acrial bridges. Some were nar- 
row and some were half rotten, and all were over cascades 
where the slightest slip was certain destraction. In the lower 
part of the stream we had to ford the water, which was just 
fordable and no more. I consider that it was quite wonderful 
that this part of our journey was accomplished without accident, 
which, however, was ouly effected by constant care and much 
delay. We arrived at Lady Wetp’s rest-house on the Kuala 
Kangsa Road on the evening of the last day of the month 
the most of which had been spent im the jungle, and none the 
worse for our sojourn away from civilization, except in the 
innumerable leech-bites from which we all suffered. 


J, EK. TENISON-WOODS. 


Note.—Amongst the fishes of the Kenas there was a small 
enecimen of what I took to be Ophiocephalus micropeltes, but 
species is doubtful. ‘The barbel may have heen J. kolus. 

Since our journey, the mountain has eee again ascended by 
Mr. Cantey, the Government Botanist, who obtained a good 
collection of plants. 
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SEA DYAK RELIGION. 
II, 
( Continued from Journal No. 10 p, 243. ) 


In a former number of the Straita Asiatic Journal (No. 
10), some account was given of the religious ideas and customs 
of the Sea Dyake of Sarawak ; of their belief in gods and evil 
spirits ; of their sacrifices and auguries, ‘The subjcet is Incom- 
plete without a consideration of their burial rites, and their 
ideas of eschatology. ‘These I now endeavour to supply. 

But first a word about marriage, Birth is not cclibratéd 
with any religious ceremony, and marriage is » comparatively 
simple matter. The marriage ceremony consists principally 
in publicly fetching the bride from her father’s to the bride- 
groom's house, but the Dyak, with his love of divination, could 
not allow such an occasion to pass with-ut some attempt, or 
pretence, to penetrate the secrets of the fature. When the bridal 

arty are assembled in the bride’s house, and the arrangements 
for the young couple talked over, a pinang (betel-nut) 1 
split into seven pieces by some one supposed to be lucky im 
matrimonial affairs; and these pieces, together with the other 
ingredients of the betel-nut mixture, are put iu a little basket, 
which is bound round with red cloth and laid for a short time 
upon the open platform outside the verandah of the house : 
should the pieces of pinang by some mystic power Increase in 
number, the marriage will be an unusually lucky one; but 
should they decrease, it is a bad omen, and the marriage must 
be postponed, or relinquished altogether; but, as matter of 
experience, they neither increase nor decrease ; and this is 
interpreted in the obvious sense of un ordmary marriage upon 
which the spirits have pronounced neither good nor bad. This 
action gives the name to the whole ceremony, which is called 
Mieah* pinang—splitting the betel-nut. When the bride has 





* Balch, Malay,—Eo. 
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been brought to her future husband’s house, a fowl is waved* 
over-them, with a hastily muttered invocation for health and 
prosperity ; and with this semi-sacrificial action the marriage 
is complete. 
Death is much more involved with sarred observances. 
Although the Dyaks have something of the Moslem sentiment 
of fate, and commonly speak of the measure of a man’s life, 
which onee reached nothing can prolong, yet this does not 
seem to help them to a quiet submission to the inevitable: 
for, even when death is unmistakeably drawing near, they are 
eager in fruitl-ss efforts of resistance, and the svene is general- 
ly one of tumultuous wailing. They will shout wildly to the 
medicine-man to recover the wandering spirit, and they will 
call ut to the dying —* Come buck ; do not go with the spirits 
“ who are leading you astray to Hades, ‘his is your country, 
and we are your friends.” The word pu/ai, pulai, “ return, 
return,’ is reiterated in piercing, piteous tones. Silence and 
teverent awe in the presence of death would be regarded as cu!- 
pable cullousness tothe interests of a life trembling in the 
balance. And when actual dissolution is plainly imminent, 
_ they dress the person in the garments usualiy worn, and some 
few ornaments in addition, thatthe man may be fully equipped 
for the untried journey; and in violent demonstrations of 
grief, the women and younger people wait the end, or perhaps 
rush distractedly about in hopes of doing something to delay 
it. As soon as respiration has ceased, a wild outburst of 
wailing is heard from the women, which proclaims to all the 
village that life is extinct. The cessation of visible breathing 
is with the Dyak the cessation of life; he knows of no other 
way to distinguish « prolonged state of coma from death, and 
I have Bone reason to believe that sometimes bodies have been 
buried before they were corpses, 

After death the body is lifted from the room to the rwai, 
or verandah, of the village-house; some rice is sprinkled 
upon the breast, and it is watched until burial by numerous 
relatives and friends who come to show their eympathy, 
The nearer connections of the deceased will probably be heard 
“* This wacing of a sacrifice or offering is a noticeable Ieatae ig an 
practice de of Hind exorcists in India.—Ep emer Brians Ate 
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shouting out to some departed relative to come from Hades 
antl take them away also, feeling at the moment that life is 
unbearable. Ata burial once I saw a woman jump down into 
the grave, and stretch herself at full Jéngth upon the coffin 
loudly begging to be buried with her husband. 

Among some tribes, there are professional wailers, nearly 
always women, who are hired to wail for the dead. One of 
these is now fetched, not only to lament the lost, but by her 
paca and incantation to assist the soul in its passage to 

des. Her song takes about twelve hours to sing, and the 
sum of it is this. She calls with tedious prolixity upon bird, 
beast and fish to go to Hades with a message, but in vain, 
for they cannot pass the boundary. She then summons the 
spirit of the winds to go, and— 


“ Call the dead of ancient times, 
"To fetch the laid out corpse under the crescent moon, - 
“ Already arranged like the galaxy of the milky way. 





“ To eall those along ago bent double, | 
“ To fetch the shroud of our friend below the moon, 
“Already a heap like the hummock of the rengguang. (*) 


To call the far awa departed, | 
“To fetch the nailed coffin under the dawn of the rising sun, 
“ Already like the form of a skilled artisan's chest. 








“To call the long departed ones, 
“To fetch the resat-wood coffin below the brilliant moon, 
* Already bound with golden bands." 


The Spirit of the Winds is reluctant at first; but, at the 
solicitation of his wife, at length consents to do the wailer’s 
bidding. He speeds on his way throngh forests and plains, hills 
and valleys, rivers and ravines, until night comes on and he is 
tired and hungry, and stops to make a temporary resting place, 
After refreshing himself, he gues up a bigh tree to make sure 
of the proper road. “ He looks round, and all is dark and dim 
“im the distance: he looks behind, and all is obscure and con- 


(1) A crustacean which burrows in the earth. 
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“ fused : he looks before him, and all is gloomy as might.” On 
all sides are roads, for the ways of the dead are seventy times 
seven. In his perplexity, he fae his human spirit form, and 
by a stroke of ghostly energy metamorphoses himself into 
rushing wind ; and soon makes known his presence in Hades 
by a furious tempest which sweeps everything before it, and 
rouses the inhabitants to enquire the cause of the unwonted 
commotion. They are told. They must go tothe land of the 
living and fetch so and so and all his belongings. The dead 
rejoice at the summons, and without delay collect their friends, 
get into a boat and pull through the stygian waters; and with 
such force docs the boat plough the lake, that all the neigh- 
bouring fish die, Arrived at the Boies place, they all make 
an eager rush into the house, “ like soldiers who fly upon the 
“ spoil; and mad like wild pigs they seize the dead one.” The 
departed soul cries out in anguish at being thus violently 
carried off; but long before the ebony ity has reached 
their abode, it becomes reconciled to its fate. | 

Thus sings the wailer, who has now done her work, She 
has conveyed the soul to its new home, which it would never 
reach, it is said, without her intervention ; but remam sus- 
pended somewhere, and find rest nowhere, 

The climate necessitates a speedy interment; but there is 
another reason for putting their dead quickly out of sight. 
After life is extinct, the body is no longer spoken of asa body 
or corpse; it is an @nfv, a spirit; and to have it long with 
them would, apart from sanitary considerations, expose them 
to sinister ghostly influences. Some time before daylight, a 
sufficient number of men take away the corpse wrapped in 
mats and secured with a light framework of wood; and as it 
is being borne from the house, ashes are thrown after it, and a 
water-gourd is flung and broken on the floor, The graveyard 
is generally a small hill, or rising ground in the neighbourhood, 
as unkempt as the surrounding forest, overshadowed by 
towering trees, and full of an entangled undergrowth of rrass 
climbers and thorny rofen, On coming to the cemetery, the 
first thing done is to kill a fowl to propitiate the dread powers - 
of Hades, to whom the ground is supposed to be devoted: 
and sostrong is the need of this sastilion felt, that no Dvak, 
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_ unenlightened by other principles, will dare touch the ground 
until it is made. Some now dig the grave ; some cook a meal, 
which is afterwards eaten on the spot; whilst others get a 
large log of wood of the required length, split it into two, scoop 
out the inside sufficiently to admit the corpse, and thus make 
a rude coffin, the two parts of which, after receiving the body, 
are firmly lashed together with refan. Sometimes, however, 
the coffin is made of planks before proceeding to the grave- 


‘a With the burial of the body is deposited daiya, that is, 
things given to thedead. Personal necessaries, like rice, plates, 
the betel-nut mixture, money and a few other articles are laid 
with the body in the ground ; whilst spears, baskets, swords, 
weaving materials, pots, jars, guugs, etc., are put on the sur- 
face, the jars and gongs being broken to render them useless 
to any alien who may be inclined to sacrilegious depredations.* 
This Jaiya, little or much secording to the wealth of the 
deceased, is regarded as a mark of affection, and to omit it is 
to fail in a natural duty. But the custom is really founded 
upon the belief that the things so bestowed are in some 
mystic way carried into the other world, and useful to the 
dcad—their capital, in fact, to begin life with in the new stage 
of existence. And in cases where Dyaks are killed, or die by 
sickness, far away from home, the éwiya is still deposited in 
the family burying-place.. A burial without daiye is, in 
their phrase, the burial of a dog, A fence round the grave 
as a protection from ravages by wild pigs completes the 
interment. | : 

There is a deeply-seated fear amovgst Dyaks touching 
everything connected with death and burial rites. They have 
_for instance, a lurking suspicion that the dead, having become 
the victims of the most terrible of all powers, may harbour 
envious feelings, and possibly follow the burying-party back to 
their homes with some evil intent. To prevent such mischief, 
some of them will make a notched stick-ladder,t and fix it upside 


* Compare the observances of the Johor Jakuns, No. 7 of this Journal 
[- o7.— if. 


+ The ‘tangga sumonget of the Johor Jakuns 1s eaid “to enable the 
spirit to leave the grave when required.” Id. —Ep. 
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down in the path near the cemetery to stop any departed spirit 
who may be starting on questionable wanderings ; others plant 
bits of stick to imitate bamboo caltrops to Inme their feet should 
they venture in pursuit, and so obstruct their advance. 
Interment is the usual, but not universal, mode of disposing 
of the dead. Manengs, or medicine men, are zuspanied im 
trees in the cemetery ;* and amongst the Balau tribe, children 
dying before dentition has developed enjoy the same distinction, 
having jar for their coffin. Some ecceutric individuals have a 
dislike to be put underground, and request that after death 
they may be laid upon an epen platform in the cemetery ; the 
result of which is that a most offensive exudation soon oozes. 
from the badly made coffin; and after a year or two the posts 
become rotten, and the whole structure tumbles down, the 
coffin bursting in pieces, adding to the already large stock of 
exposed bones, which, with broken pots, jars, baskets, and 
other miscellaneous articles, swell the property of grim death, 
and make the place a vast charnel awesome and gloomy, well 
calculated to frighten the superstitious Dyak. Occasionally, 
a man has a fancy to have his body put on the top of a moun- 
tain, and the relatives probably dare not refuse to carry out 
the wish through fear of imaginary evil consequences. Among 
the Kayans, this burial above ground is the general practice, 


“but they carry it out in amore substantial manner. The 


jaiya is put im the coffin, but heads of slain enemies are hung 





* Even among the Malays of the Peninsula, this practice of keeping the 


the body ofa paweng, or medicine-man, above ground-is not unknown. It 


exist- also probably among the Sakai tribes, Dian tawn is the Sakai name 
for the original tiger-spirit or man-tiger. A man who has a tiger-spirit as 
his familiar 5 oo ene ‘tan, and may not be buried in the ordinary Malay 
way, but his body must be placed leaning against a prwh tree, in order that 
the ae may enter into another man. 


scang Of the Aantu flian, named Alang De When he die 
Puluk Minyak in Ulu Perak) his relations woul aot pertiit bis Pe an 
set up ogainst a tree, but buried it. Soon afterwards the ground was found 
disturbed, and since then Alang Dewasa has frequently appeared as a 
“rer plies when ana by Pees of that elass (See Journal No, 12 
p 224). He comes down in the shape of a tiger, with one eye closed, the 
effect of = injur Slide Magy when ‘buried, or when leaving the carth to 
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up round the grave. Great warriors have been sometimes 
buried for a time and then exhumed, and their relics sacredly 
kept by their descendants in or near their houses, or it may be, 
on the spur of a neighbouring hill, with the object of securing 
the departed ancestor as a tutelary spirit. 
Sea Dyaks do not consider burial as the last office which 
they can render to the dead, but follow them up with certain 
after-ministries of mixed affection aud superstition. For 
three or four evenings after death, thev light a fire somewhere 
outside the house for the use of the departed; for im Hades, 
they say, fire is not to be procured without paying for it. 
After burial, the nearest relation lives in strict seclusion and 
keeps a comparative fast until the observance called pana - 
is tude, A plate of rice with other eatables is taken by one 
of the neighbours to this chief mourner, and from this time 
he or she returns to the usual diet, and ovcupations of lite. 
But this neighbourly act to the living is the least part of 
pana, amongst those tribes, at least where professional 
wailers exist. It is principally concerned with the dead, to 
whom by it food is supposed to be sent. Boiled rice and 
other things usunlly eaten with it, together with Dyak delica- 
cles, are put together, and thrown through the opening at the. 
back of the house, and the wuiler is fetched to etfect their 
transmission to Iladea. She comes again to the house of 
mourning, not to lament over the dead—that is left for the 
relatives to do—but to call upon the adjutant bird, “the - 
roval bird which tishea the waters all alone,” to do her bid- 
ding in conveying the articles of the pana to the other world. 
Among these are included with some pathos the sorrows and 
sighs of the living. 
“ To curry the pana of teara to the departed one 
“at the clear mouth of the Potatoe river. 

“ To carry deep sighs to those sunk out of tiew 
“in the land of the red ripe raméufan 

“To carry pitying soba to those who have fallen 
“unripe in the land of empty fruiting limes.” 

The bird, says the song, speeds on its way, and after 
taking a rest on the Sacha tree, which bears fur flower one 
dark red bead, arrives in the region of the departed. There 
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they do not recognize the visitant, and inquire where it comes 
from and why: “ Do you come to look at the widows? We 
“ have thirty and one; but only one is handsome. Do you 
‘come to seck after maidens? We have thirty and three; 
dnt only one is pretty.” “No,” says the bird, “we have 
« widows and maidens plenty in the land of the living, all 
beautiful and admired of men.’ “ What is that you have 
brought with you so securely covered up?” “ Get a basin, 
«and | will pour the contents of my butder into it.”’. The 
hasin is brought and receives the pana, and lo! the eatables 
and the tears and the sobs of the living mourners have become 
eld and silver and precious stones wondrously beautiful. 
- But neither the men or the women know what they are; and - 
mutual accusations of ignorance and stupidity are bandied 
about, and a noisy quarrel is the result, At this juneture, an 
ancient native of Hades appears, one, that is, who never was 
an inhabitant of this world ; 
Dara Rabai Gruda® 
Dayang Sepang Kapaiya, 

She chides their unseemly squabbling, and explains to them 
that the bird has come from the realms of the living with 
presents from their friends; whereupon they are seized with a 
passionate desire to return, hut are told that this is impossible. 

*® The notched ladder is top downwards, 

“ Their eyes see crookcilly. 

“Their feet step the wrong way. 

#“ Their speech is all upside down.” 

Their capacities are no longer adapted to the world they 
have left, and their destiny is irreversible ; but still they urge 
their request to accompany the bird, and all the ingenuity of 
Hades is called in requisition to devise means of amusing the 
sonia as yet unaccustomed to their new dwelling. Meanwhile, 
the bird takes its homeward flight. ‘Thus far the wailer. , 

Until this pane is made, say the Dyaks who observe it, the 
soul is not thoroughly conscious that it has departed from the 
world, and Hades will not give it food or water; but after this 
it is received as a regular denizen of deathland. pr: 


© Garuda, the eagle of Vishnu? See No. 7 of this Journal, p. 13.—Ep. 
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There is a similar observance called sumping, which is 
carried ont at a varying period after death. They take the 
symbols and trophies of a head-hunting raid, and the wailer is 
supposed to procure the services of the spirit of the winds to 
convey them to the dead, whose abode, before fall of darkness 
anid discomfort, is now, at sight of the trophies, filled with 
light; for they have the satisfaction of fecling that their rela- 
tions have revenged upon others their own death ; 30 hence- 
forth they stand more freely upon their uwn footing. 

This ebservance, which, according to nucient custom, could 
not be performed until the head ofan enemy had been obtained, 
brings out the darker and fibreer side of the Dyak nature. 
They would fight with death if they could: but as they cannot, 
they rejoice in taking vengeance upon the living, whenever a 
chance of killing the enemies of their tribe offers itself; so os 
ty be able to say to themselves: “ My relatives have revenged 
“my death. Tam now on equal terms with the evil fate which 
“las sent me hither”? But in these times, when they live. 
utider a strong and ctvilized government, it is very seldom 
that this observance can be carried out in its fulness: and 
therefore it is either slurred over by some mild substitute, or 
omitted altogether. . 

But the great observanee for the dead is the Gaired 
anti, Festival of Departed Spirits. No definite period: is 
fixed for the celebration of it, and the time varics from one 
to three or four years. The preparation for it of food and 
drink and other things is carried on for weeks and even months: 
and sometimes it taxes very severcly the resources of thie 
Dyak. When all is ready, the whole neighbourhood for miles 
round is invited to partake of it It isan opportunity for a 
general social gathering ; it is a formal laying aside of mourn- 
ing; above all, itis, in their minds, the execution of certain 
offices necessary for the final well-being of the dead. 

But though it isa feast for the dead to which they are 
invoked and invited, yet they pretend to guard against any 
unorthodox and premature approach of the departed as full of 
uncanny infimence. When the fwak, a drink brewed from 
rice, has been made, an carthenware potful of it is hung wp 
before the doer of the one room which each family of the 
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village house occupies, so as to attract the attention of any 
casual wanderer from Hades. Such a one is supposed to see 
the pot, and to go and regale himself from it, and be satisfied 
without going further: and thus -his thoughts are pleasantly 
diverted from the inner seat of family life; the room—where, 
if permitted to enter, he might possibly, in revengeful spite, 
carry off some of the living circle. 

The presence of the dead is desired, but only at the pro- 
per time and in the proper way. But how are they to come 
from Hades in the numbers desired? Nothing easier, thinks 
the Dyak, send a boat forthem: So he despatches what is 
called the /wmpang. <A piece of bamboo in which some 
rice has been boiled is made into a tiny boat, which, by the aid 
of the wailer, who is again fetche|, is sent to Hades. Actual- 
ly, itis thrown away behind the house; spiritually, it is sup- 
posed by the incantation of the wailer to be transmitted to the 
unseen realm through the instrumentality of the king of all 
the fishes, who accomplishes the journcy without much trou- 
ble. But in Hades he dare not ascend the great river of the 
dead beyond the first landing place, where he leaves the mystic 
craft together with food and drink. No sooner is this done 
than the stream becomes dammed up and overflows its banks. 
The curious boat is seen floating upon the swollen waters, but 
no one knows what itis. At length a water nymph rises out 
of tle river, and tells them that the strange craft, which by 
this time has grown from the size of 2 toy toa mighty war- 
boat, has been sent by their living friends for their passage 
across the styx to partake of a final banquet. Great is the 
joy of Hades on discovering this. | 


“Their shouts reach beyond the clouds. 

“They incite each other like men preparing the drums, 

“With joy they thump their breasts. 

“With gladness they slap their thighs, 

“We shall soon feast below the star-sprinkled heavens. 

* We sholl soon ent where the roaring thunder falls, 

“ We shall soon feed below the suspended moon, 

““We shall seon be on our way to visit the world, and march 
“to the feast.” 


With this contrivance, the way is now open for the 
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departed to visit their old habitations as soon as the feast shall 
he ready and the final summons sent. Meanwhile preparations 
for the festival advance. ‘Those tribes who erect ironwood 
memorial monuments at the graves get them put together. 
On the vai of the feast, or may be the day before, the women 
weave with finely split bamboo small imitations of various 
articles of personal and domestic use, which are afterwards 
hung over the grave, that is, given to the dead. If it be a male 
for whom the feast is made, a bamboo gun, a shield, a war cap, 
a sirih bag and drinking vessel, ete. are woven: if a fomale, a 
loom, a fish basket, a winnowing fan, sunshade, and other 
things : if a child, bamboo toys of various descriptions. 

“The guests arrive during the day, and the Large’ begins 
in the evening, and lasts all night. An offering of food to the 
dead is put outside at the entrance of the house. The wailer 
of course is present, and her office now is to invoke the spirit 
of the winds to invite the dead to come, and feast once more 
with the living; and she goes on to describe in song the whole 
imaginary circumstances—the coming of the dead from Hades, 
the feasting, and the return, She sings how numerous animals, 
‘one after another, and then Sa/ampandai, maker of men, are 
called upon to go to Hades, but none have the capacity to under- 
take such a journey; how the spirit of the winds arrives in 
Hades, aud urges the acceptance of the invitation by expatia- 
ting on the abandance and excellence of the food their rela- 
tions have provided for them ; how they and a great company 
of friends start, and make the journey hither in the boat before 
sent for them; how glad they are to sce our earth and sky 
again, and to hear the many voices of the busy world; how 
they eat and drink, dance, and have a eock-fight with their 
living friends (for they have brought fighting cocks with 
them); how Hades is beaten (to make it victorious would be 
a bad omen); how they ask for their final share of the fami- 
ly property, and o division 13 male, but here again the dead 
get the worst of it, for in dividing the paddy, the living get 
the grain, the dend only the chest in which it ts kept; so, the 
jars remain with the living, the stand only on which they are 
set being given tothe dead; the weapons too are retained, 
whilst the sheaths go to Hades, ete., ete, In the very act of 
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professing to entertain their friends, they must cheat them for 
fear of conceding too much to Hades, aud so hasten their own 
departure thither. After this pretended division of property, 
the children of deathland mate thoip parting sulutation with 
much affection and regret and vo on their way, Such is the 
esoteric meaning of the festival according to the wailer’s song. 

The song makes the dead arrive nbout early dawn ; ail 
then occurs an action wherein the intercommunion of the dead 
and the living is supposed to be brought to a clinmux, A 
certain quantity of fvak has heen reserved nntil now im a 
bamboo, as the peeuliar portion of Hades, sct apart for a 
sacred symposium between the dead and the living. It is now 
drunk by some old man renowned for bravery or riches, or 
other aged guest who is believed to possess a nature tough 
enough to encounter the risk of so near 9 contact with the 
shedes of death. This “ drinking the bamboo,” as it is called, 
is an im portant part of the festival. 

Earher in the mght comes the formal putting olf of 
mourning, The nearest male relation is habited In an old 
waistcloth, or trousers : these are slit through and tuken away, 
and the man assumes a better and finer garment; a bit of hair 
from each side of the head is cut off and thrown away. In 
case of female relations, some of the protan rings which they 
wear round their wnists are cut through and set aside ;-and 
they now resume the axe of personal ornaments. This action 
is represented as a last farewell to the dead. 

_ The morning after the feast, the last duty to the dead is 
fulfilled. The monument, if any, the bambog imitation articles, 
the cast off garments, with food of all kinds are taken and 
arranged upon the prave, With this final cynpiment, the 
dead are said ta relinguish all claims npon the living, and te 
go heneeforward on their way, and to depend upon their own 
resources. Dut before the Guwirei ave 18 mode they are 
thonght to carry on a system of seeret depredations npon the 
eatables anil drinkables of the living, in other worils, to come 
for their share. When sitting down to his Plute of rice, a 
Dyak will somctines be seen ty throw a littl: ander the house 
as2 portion for a departed one. And | have been told that in 
the morning the footprints of the dead are sometimes Visible in 
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the paddy stores from which they have been supplying them- 
selves under cover of darkness. They are driven to such little 
foraging expeditions, it is said, by the necessities of their 
pesition; for the powers of Hades look with emtempt upon 
any, who go thither insufficiently provisioned, and even quarrel 
with them. And worse still is said to happen if this feast be 
omitted altogether: the dead lose their personality, ond are 
dissolved into primitive earth. Hence charity to the dead 
and motives of, economy urge the livak to undertake the 
labour aud exponse of the Gawei avin, the preparation of 
which seriously hinders the farmwork, and ditninishes the 
following year’s crop cf puldy. 

According to unvient custom, this Feast of the Spirits 
could not be held until a new human head had been procure, 
but this ghastly, yet valued, ornament to the festival has now 
ta be generally dispensed with. 

Thus far I have, in the main, followed Dyak thought 
about death and the afterstate as it is embodied in their tribal 
ceremonies and sougs; but as might be expected popular 
thought is not without its ideas and theuries; aul these sup- 
ploment what has hitherto been said. 

In the horderland, says the Dyak, between this world and 
the next, is situated the reed of the Bird da4ut, o bird here, 
aspirt therc, covering hjs identity in homan form. Every 
human spirit in the extremity of sickness comvs to this place: 
if it goes upinto the house, by the influence of the bird it 
returns to the body, which thereupon recovers; buat if it avoids 
the house, as is more probable, because it is always in a filthy 
state of dirt and stench, then it is well on it« way to the Other 
world. There 1s, huowev 1 auother chance for it atthe: bridge 
of Fear,” a see-saw bridles stretching avross the Styx, and 
diffieult to pass over: if the soul makes mukes the passage 
successfully, it is gone past recovery ; if it falls into the water, 
the col bath wakes it up to'a sense of its real position, anid 
determines it to retrace its steps. | 

Afier this, it secms, the soul has to pass the “ Hill of 
Fire.” Evil souls are compelled to go straight over the hill 
with scorching dire on every side, which nearly consumes them ; 
but good ones are led by an easy path round the foot, and so 
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escape the pain and danger.* This is the only connection in 
which I have met with anything which suggests the idea of 
future retribution for wrong doing im this life. 

Dyaks attribute to the dead a disposition of mixed good 
and evil towards the living, and so alternately fear and desire 
any imaginary contact with them. As has been said before, 
they do not speak of taking a “ corpse’ to the grave, but an 
anfu, a spirit; as though the departed had already become 
a member of that class of capricious unseen beings which are 
believed to be inimical to men. They think the dead can 
rush from their secret habitations, and seize invisibly upon 
any one passing by the cemetery, which is, therefore, regarded 
a3 an awesome, headaa place. But yet this fear does not 
obliterate affectionate regard, and many a grave is kept clean 
and tidy by the loving care of the living; the fear being 
united with the hope of good, as they fancy the dead may also 
have the will and ihe power to help them. I was once present 
at the death of an old man, when a woman came into the 
room, and begged him, insensible though he was, to aceept a 
brass finger ring, shouting out to him as she offered it: 
“Here, grandfather, take this ring, and in Hades remember 
“Tam very poor, and send me some paddy medicine that I 
“may get better harvests.” Whether the request was granted, 
I never heard, Sometimes they seek communion with the dead 
by sleeping at their graves in hope of getting some benetit from > 
them through dreams, or otherwise. A Dyak acquaintance of 
mine had made a good memorial covering over the grave of his 
mother of an unusual pattern, and soon fell ill, im consequence, 
some said, of this ghostly work. So he slept at her grave 
feeling sure she would help him in his need, but neither voice 
nor vision nor medicine came ; and he was thoroughly disap- 
pointed. He said to me: “1 have made a decent resting 
“place for my mother, and now I wm ill and ask her assistance, 
“she pays no attention. I think she is very ungrateful.” 





* ‘According to the creed of the Madagas in Tamul India, ths souls are 
obliged to pass Ly a column of fire which consumes the sinful, and it is onl 
after perils that they reach the lund of the blessed by a bridwe of rae? 
ali Ruces of Man, p. 234, quoting Bargunux, Nach wuel aus Indien. 
FD. 
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This belief in reciprocal good offices between the dead and the 
living comes out again in those cases where the remains of the 
dead are reverently preserved by the living. On every festival 
ocension, they are presented offerings of food, ete., in return for 
which these honoured dead are expected to confer substantial 
favours upon their living descendants. : 

- heir notions of the relationship of this world to the 
next, and of the dead to the living, will be further illustrated 
by the story of Madaws; which may also be taken as a 
specimen of their folklore. 

Kapnawa was a great cock-fighter, but had suffered sue- 
eeasive defeats from his fellow Dyaks, Inritated at being 
beaten in a sport he so dearly loved, he started off to seck a 
eock of a particular white and red plumage, culled éiring 
grunggang, which he believed would bear down all others 
before it. Butachanticleer of this peculiar plumage was a 
‘rar avis’? among fowls ; and village after village was visited, 
and neither for love or money could the coveted bird be got, 
for the simple reason that there were none. Nothing daunted, 
he started off again to go further afield, and determined not 
to return til] he had succeeded in his quest. He travelled 
lither and thither in the land of the Dyaks until he knew not 
where he was, and at length arrived at the land of Mandar 
idup, the borderland between Hades and this world, the 
inhabitants of which can visit one or the other as they wish. 
Here a long village house appeared in 81 ht. Ife went up the 
ladder into it ; and to his astonishment it showed all the signs 
of being inhabited, even to the fires burning on the hearth 
and the sounds of surrounding voices ; but nota person could 
be seen; so he shouted out: “ Ho, where are you all?” 
Whercupon on unembodied voice answered: © Is that you, 
« Kapawa? Sitdown and eat pinang and sir. What do you 
« want?” ‘I am come to beg or buy a 4iring grunggang, 
“ fiehting cock.” There is not one to be had here, but if you 
“goon to the next village, you will find one.” So Kapawa 
trudged on, greatly wondering at the strangeness of a place 
peopled by bodiless beings, talking working pesos of men 
and women, Soon after, he came to a populous place, where 
many village-houses were clustercd together—Mandai muti, 
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the first district of the land of the dead; but Kapawa knew 
it not for it had nothing to remind him of death; the people 
moved about, spoke and had the same form and feature as his 
own neighbours: morevver they recognized and called bim by 
name, ‘They offered to give him a hiring grunmygitig, 
which he gladly accepted. Having now obtamed his object, 
he was happy, and finding the people sociable and hospitable, 
he was in no hurry to return, but remained with his new- 
found friends more than a year, oblivious of home and its 
duties. 

But what of his wife and child whom he hadi left belind 
in hig house  Slie was gricved at his long absence, ond at 
last resolved that he must be dead and she wept and bewailed 
him; and at length she died of sorrow. | ; 

The time cume when the relations made the Gaweé 
anfu for her: and the wailer was bringing the company 
of guests from Hades to the feast. dust nt that time Kapawa 
had determined upon returning, and was securing his fighting 
cock and buckling on his sword, when some one called to him 
to go on the platform in front of the house, and pointed out 
to him a procession mareliing along the hill opposite the house. 
Kapawa looked and saw in the middle of the long train his 
own wife; and it flashed upon him that his wife was dead and 
ie himself within the confines of deathland. Without speak- 
ing a word he enught up his fighting cock, sworl and spear 
and rushed to join his wife. She repelled him, but in vain. 
At length they came tothe stygian lake and found a boat 
lying on the shore, into which they all hurried, trying to kee] 
Wienwh out; but he vigorously persisted, and was stiswel 
to embark, After paddling several hours the boat struck up- 
on a rock, and would not move: all execpt Kapawa jumped 
out to pull her off, but she would not budge an inch, Kapawa 
was called upon liy his wile to help; but he refused for fear 
of being left behind—says his wife: “ Do you not know I am 
& dead ? What is the use of trying to follow me?t’’ “ Let me 
“ die also, I will not leave you.” “ Very well,” replicd lis wife, 
since you are resolved to come with me, when we get to the 
 jjouse, you will find some dried sugar cane over the fire 
* place ; eat that, and you will be able to bear me company. 
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“ Now get out, and help to pull the boat off the rock.” Te 
jumped out, and as soon as his feet touched the rock, boat 
people and lake vanished, and he found himself standing at 
his own doorstep, 

But uo pleasure did his retarn bring him, for he found 
his friends making the last farewell feast for lis wife. He 
neither ate nor drank nor shared in the festivities ; but kept in 
his own room till all was over when he thought of the sugar 
cane over the fireplace. He searched for it, but found nothing 
more than a roll of poisonous évja* root: again and again he 
looked but nothing else was there; so he concluded that this 
was what his wife meant by the sugar cane. [le spoke sor- 
rowfully to his neighbours and told them he should not live 
long, and begged them to be kind to his orphan boy and give 
him his inheritance: then he returned to his room wrapped 
a blanket round him and laid himself on the floor chewed the 
futal root and joined his wife in deathland. 

I have thus traced the general belief of the Sarawak Sea 
Dyak about his future existence. There are however excep- 
tions to it. Occasionally the idea of metempsychosis is met 
with. At one time the spirit of a man is said to have passed 
into un alligator; at another into a snake, etc., the knowledge 
of it being always revealed by dreams. Sometimes a Dyak 
will deny the possibility of any future existence; but only L 
think to serve the purpose of an argument, But these, wher- 
ever found, are deviations from the general belief. 

But it is no gloomy Tartarus, nor is it any superior happy 
Elysium to which the Dyak looks forward ; but a simple pro- 
longation of the present state of things in a new sphere. The 
dead are believed to build houses, make paddy farms, and go 
through all the drudgery of a labouring life, and to be subject 
to the same inequalities of condition and of fortune as the 
living are here. And as men helped each other in life, so 
death, they think, need not cut asunder the bond of mutual 
interchanges of kindly service; they can assist the dead with 
food and other necessarics: and the dead can be equally gener- 
ous in bestowing upon them medicines of magical virtue, 
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amulets and talismans. of all kinds to help them in the work 
of life.’ This sums up the meaning of their eschatological 
observances which perhaps exceed those of most othey races of 
mankind. | 

But this future life docs not, in their minds, extend to 
an immortality. Death is still the inevitable destiny, Some 
Dyaks say they have to die three times; others seven times ; 
but all agree in the notion, that after haying become degener- 
ated by these successive dyings, they become practically anti- 
hilated by absorption imto air and fog, or by a final dissolution 
into various jungle plants not recognize by any name. May 
be, they lack the mental capacity to imagine an endless state 
of liveable life. 
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S. PAPER under the above title, which was published ey 
Ree 


VGA) in No. 9 of this Journal (June, 1882), containa a 
. translation of the later portion of the Perak “Salsila’” = 9 © | 
t (chain, genealogy) of the royal family. This Ts 
‘fp ends abruptly with the death of Marium Muda, vines 
which took place aboot the year 1777. It has been i 
earried on and brought down to 1882 by Rasa Fag 
YAHYA, of Bélanya, iW Perak, whose mantuseript 1 have 
translated, Uxaxv Hasi’s work docs not profess to be more . eve 
than a genealogical record, end is not, like the alder book, ies 








a ‘ustorical narrative of events. It has not, therefore, the ‘ 
interest of the latter. It is useful, however, as exhibiting “debi aceite 
the mode of succession which was ciistomary among the Pera We ed 
Taias in former times, and as an authentic source from which Sy 


to ascertain the relative purity of the descent of the survi- 
ving members of the reyal line in that State, | 
For convenience uf reference, the names and titles, wherever f 





they occur, of the Rajas who at any time succeeded to the be 
throne of Perak are printed in small capitals. “3 
W. E. MAXWELL. en 5, 

This is the genealogy of the Rajas who are in the kingdom = 
of Perak, at present. : en 
 Mannum Janit-vLLan™ was the grandson of Marhum | Nat 
Kasab of Siak, who was descended from Sang Sapurba of rae it 
Pagar-ruyong, Mannum Jaun-ULLAT married a daughter of aye, 
Marhum Muda Pahang (by the grand-daughter of Maraum eit i 
Kora Lama, Sultan of Perak) and had six children—four sees 
sons and two daughters. The sons were :— Te 
SSS SS = a a ‘= 3 
. © Por an explanation of the term Marke ond the Malay practicoof te- ii 0. 
natoing their kings after their decease, se No. Y of this Journal, “(The Aig =. 
tory of Perak from Natier Sources, p05 8.) 0” of. 
"The name of MARHCM JAGTL-ULLAN in hie lifetime waa MODAFAR SH Atl, = tJ 
(fl. p+ hire.) * = kd 
a ty 
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1.—Svitan Maumvnp Iskanpan Sian, better known 
as Manuum Brsan Ovnia-vLLAn, whose 
reign lasted for one hundred and twenty 

years. He had no children. 
2.—Yang di-per-tuan Muda Suuran Mawsavn Stan, 
 ealled after his death Mannum Punav Trea. 
3.—Marhum Bidara. 
4.—Raja Modafar. 
The names of the daughters were :— 

5—Sha‘alam Besar. 

6.—Sha‘alam Mangkat di Sayong. 

Numbers 1, 2 and 5 were the children of Marnem Jarit- 
viian by the daughter of Marhum Muda Pahang; and num- 
bers 3, 4 and 6 were his children by another mother. 

Raja Modafar begot one daughter, and Marhum Bidara 
(otherwise called Kajn Kanayan) was the founder of the family 
of Rajas who are at Selat Pulanand Kampar up to the pre- 
sent day. 

Marnem Purav Trea had ten children—seven sons and three 
daughters—whose names were as follows >— 

1—RBasa Havin (Manuum Stioxc Garoxaooxae) - 
who was afterwards Suntan Ana-Eppin. 
2.—Ragsa Inv. 
d.—Hasa Bisxv. 
4.—Raja Galuh. 
5.— Raja Daha. 
§.—HRaja Puteh, mother of Raja Khalim. 
7.—Raja Abdul Jalil, 
§.—Raja Hamad. 
§.—Raja Sn, 
10.— Raja Séni. 

Raga Rapin had two children—one son and one daughter, 
The son received the title of Raja Kechik Bonsan, aud the 
daughter was entitled Raja Kecluk Ampuan. | 

Rasa Ixv married the danghter of Raja Modafar, and had 
one daughter who was named Raja Budak ltasnls he had 
another daughter, by a woman of the poople, whose pawe was 
Raja Tengah Bongsu. | 
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When Raza Rapin succeeded to the throne, he was pro- 
claimed as Suntan Modaran Swan, and after his death he 
was known as Mannum Hag. 

Rasa Brsxvu was Raja Muda while Raza Rapin was Sultan, 
and after him, while Rasa Isu reigned. There was a civil 
war While Rasa Inv was Sultan, and the Raja Muda, Raya 
Bisxv, was raised to the throne, and took the title of Suita 
Mocnawatap Smag.* Later, he became Yang di-per-tuan 
Muda, When he died he was called by the people Maruom 
AMINULLAH. 

He had eight children—five sons and three daughters— 
namely :— 

] —Rasa Iskanpan, roe 
2.—HRasa Kemas or Saleh, | by the same mother. 
$.—Rasa ALA-EDDIN, 
4.—Haja Inu Muda. 
6.—Raga Keonik BGonesv. 
, 7, 8.—The names of the daughters are not given. 


Raja Puteh gave birth to Raja Khalim. Raja Hamid begot 
four children, namely, one son, named Raja Cholan, and three 
daughters, names unknown. One of the danghters married 
Rasa Ata-epprx, son of Mangum Amixvinan, and another 
married Raja Senal. | 

Rasa Kenas t son of Maraum Awinxvetan, married Raja 
Kechik Ampuan, daughter of Marnum Sunoxe Ganonacoxa. 
Rass Iskanpan, who became Raja Muda, married Raja Budak 
Kasul, Geugiter of Mannum Hast, and succeeded Magnum 

Ham on the throne under the title of Suntan IskanpaR 
40 LKarnayn. After his death, he was known as Man- 
Hum Kanar-vitAn.{ One of hia sisters was given by him in 
marriage to Sherif Hassan, son of Toh Tambak (Sherif | Jaladin), 
and one of the daughters of Raja Hamid married Marhum 
Tengah (Bandahara Raja Inu). 

Before his marriage with the Princess Budak Rasul, Manno 

Kann already had issue by a woman of the lower orders, and 
* Bee No. 9 of this Journal, p. 106. | . 
+ Aemas=Kei Amos. See No. 9 of thin Journal, p. 105. 
¢ See No. 2 of this Journal, p. 187. 
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a daughter by this marriage named Raja Sabda Rasul -was 
given by him in marriage to Raja Sherif Bisnu, who was the 
son of Sherif Hassan by the sister of Maxnum Kattan. This. 
Raja Sherif received the title of Sulton Muda Als-eddin, and 
had, by Raja Sabda, two sons and one daughter, namely, Raja 
Inu and Raja Alang (often called Raja Alang Pulau), sons, 
and Raja Itam, daughter. . 

Raja Alang had two children, of whom one was a daughter 
who las loft a numerous posterity, namely, Rajah Ngah Am- 
nah. Rajah Itam married a Saiyid from Trengganu of the 
Arab tribe Beni Yahya; they had two sons, namely, Raja 
Neah Dahe (Saiyid Musesin) and Raja Alang Hussem, com- 
monly known as Raja Tua. | wae | 

While Mannum Kanak was Raja Muda, Rasa Kemas had. 
the title of Raja Kechik Muda, and when the former became 
Sultan the latter succeeded as Raja Muda, He eventually 
succeeded to the throne ou the death of Mantum Kanan and | 
tock the title of Svurrax Mtcnamuanin Saan,* establishing 
himself at Pasir Pulai, to which place he gave the name 
of Pulau Besar Indra Mulia. It was he who created a Sultan 
of Salangor + by iustalling there Sultan Sala-eddin,-the first 
Yang di-per-tuan, anid his descendants. After the death of 
Sunran MumAMMApIN Suan, he was called Maxuum Mvpa. 
By his wite Raja Rechik Ampuan, he had one son, Raja 
Ibrahim, who took the title of Raja Kechik Muda { and begot . 
an son named aia Mahmud. 

Atthe time that Marnim Kamar was Sultan, Raga Ata- 
goo1n, son of Manuva Amtnvinan, was Bandahara, and called 
himself by the title of “ Randahara Peningat Itam.” 

Here it is necessary to introduce a story. There were two 
sisters who upon the death of their father and mother were 
detained by their uncle as pledges for the repayment of a 
debt of five dollars due to him by their parents, He employ- 


* This neue ia not given in the account printed on p. 107 of No. 9 of this 


Journal. mee 
- $ Bee No. 2 da she dae 191, 
tA to Perak trarlition, this princes was the first Ataje Hondaharn. 
Before his time the tithe of Bamlahars had been held by Chietp f reyal 1 
blood. See Journal No. 3, p. JST. oe eee 
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ed the two girls in looking after his farm (/adang). One day 
an old woman came there and questioned them, and they ex- 
plnined how they were in a position of slavery im consequence 
of a debt of five dollars. The woman asked their names, and 
one of them replied : “Tam called Upik and my sister’s name is 
Dewi?’ Then the old woman said: “ Open your mouth ;” she 
did so and the old woman spat intoit * and touched Dewi in the 
waist, ‘Then she said : “ I am Nenek Rémang,” f and-she gave 
thom a éwai (an instrument for plucking padi-ears) and in- 


structed them in the art of rice-cultivation and that is the 


origin of the knowledge of the cultivation, of padias it is 
practised in Kampar and Teja up tothe present day.~ (In the 
name of the God who knoweth!) The old woman said more- 
over: “Do not be unhappy, it is no longer in the power of any 


one to fasten on your skin and bones; your debt is at an end 


and ye are no longer slaves,” she then vanished, 

When the harvest was over and the padi had been taken to 
the sampong, Raja Bandahara Peningat Itam came up the 
little river on the bank of which they lived and the people 
there told him of the exceptional beauty of Che Upik and Che 
Dewi. He immediately took both of them and they accot- 
ety down the river. He married ‘Toh Upik, and she 

ore him a son who was called Raja Abdurrahman. 

After the death of Maninum Kanan, Rasa Kemas became 
flaja §; Bandahara Peningat Itam became Raja Auda. and 
Raja Cholan became Bandahara. After the death of Rasa 
Kemas, he was known as Maruum Muna, Raja Muda Ava- 
enptn then became Raja under the title of Sorran Aus-EopIN 


* This rather oo Sr incident, or something like it, occurs in the legend 
of Badang ia the Sajarah Mainyu. It is found also in other Peruk legendas, 
é#., that of Toh Euala Bidor. 

+ The legend of Neack Atmang is ignorantly introluced here oa an_inci- 
dent which occurred in the last century. It is an ancient legend which belongs 
tothe pre-Muohammadan times of the Malay nation, and in the folk-lore of Perak 
Malays the benevolent fairy or godilesa is often referred to, rink Nemek 
Atnang, “ the cooking-pot of Nenek Kémang"™. (the contents of which could 
never be exlansted), is the “ widow's cruise " of the Malay peasant. 

* Ae to tho belief in a (Ceres entertamed by Indo-UChinese nations, see 
Col. Low's Digertation on Penang and Province Wellesley, p. 96, 

§ Under the title of Sultan MoAmed Shah, seo No, 2 of the Journal, p. 191, 

This sovereign reigned for cight years, probably A. D. 1770-1777. 
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Maxsctre Suan Kaauirarcimranm Iskanpar Mona. Raja 
Bandahara Cholan became Raja Muda, Raja Inu became 
Bandahara and Rasa Kecure Bonxesv became Sultan Muda. * 

Raja Muda Cholan had three children, namely two daughters 
by his principal wife (gahara?) and one son by another wife 
of alower class forang ka-luar-an), His daughters were 
called Raja Long Trang and Raja Chu, and his ¢on was called 
Raja Kasim. The mother of the latter was Inche Mek 
Anjong ; she was the daughter of the Sri Maharaja Lela, Toh 
Osman, of Kota Lama. ' 

The Bandalara, Raja Inu, married a sister of Raja Muda 
Cholan, whose tithe was Raja Che Puan Tengah ; she bore him 
two sons and one daughter, namely :— 

1.—Raja A baaeedhton: who married Raja Long Irang, 
the daughter of Raja Muda Cholan. | 
9—Raja Radin, who married Raja Chu, younger 
sister of Raja Long Irang. 
3o.—Raja Itam. 
When Raja Muda Cholan died, he became known among the 
people as Marhum Pulau Juwar.+ Raja Kasim was then still 
very young, and his sister Raja Long Irang brought him up. 
Raja Long een, Saibe her husband and child all died about the 
same time, the latter being quite young. Raja Bandahara 
Inn died soon afterwards and became known to posterity 
us Marhum Tengah. Raja Radin then became Bandahara, 
When Sunray Ata-epprs died, Sultan Moda Rasa Kecutk 
Boxest became Yang-di-per-tuan under the title of Suntan 
Awamapin Suan. The Bandahara, Raja Rudin, then became 

* A.D. 1777 probably. Sultan Ala eddin Ma 5 in ¢ === 
Pierson i the Misa Maiaye Gotan Nee testo original Pork 
Sy taints Ste erent Coe 

a. EOL { POE de Le ) rij it_ ; , it 

of the : Ease Misa Matayu, which ior beer data nes 2 of 
this Journal, p. 157, and extracts from which will be found in No. 10, pp. 
258, 263, 1 take this opportunity of correcting » mistake committed in the 
pepera quoted, where Aisa! is written for ise. There is a. Javances 
romance which has bean translated into Malay and ia very popularin Pernk, 
It is called Hakayat Misa Perbwjaya, or simply Mico Jawa, Raja Cholan's 
work has ben compared by its miunirers to the romance in question anu! has 
thus come to be cal Miva Miler yu. (The Malay Minn) in contradi n 

to the Viva Jama. ¥ 
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Raja Muda, and Raja Kechik Muda Mahmud, the son of 
Marhum Muda, became Bandahara. 

SULTAN ABAMADIN married four wives, namely, first Che Po- 
teh, daughter of the Laksamana, Toh Kuala Bidor, by his wife 
Toh Puasa. Che Puteh received the title of Toh Dalam and 

ve birth to one son whose name was Kasa Anput MutLK. 
The second wus Raja Tengeh Bongsn, daughter of Mannoum 
Han by a woman of low birth. She had one son, Raja Inn. 
The king’s third wife was a women of Katiar named Inche 
Sri Nayan, daughter of Toh Imam Malik-al-Amin. (This 
Imam Malik-al-Amin was one of nine brothers, namely Toh 
Biji Dewa, Toh Sainh Dusun, Toh Lubok, Toh Bajal, Toh 
Sarambi—these last two went to Acheh—and three others, 
They were the sons of an Arab named Saiyid Aji by Toh 
Dusun binti Mrah Chichik Puteh, an-Achinese woman of 
royal blood). The king had one son by Che Sri Nayan, 
whom he called Raja Abdurrahman, His fourth wife was o 
woman of Sungket named Toh Nah binti Toh Samban. She 
bore him one daughter named Raja Andak. He had une other 
wife, a woman of Sungei Siput, Che Sinuh by name, who had 
one daughter, Raja Mandak. , 

Rasa Anput Mvik married Raja Itam binti Marhum 
Tengah and had by her two sons and three daughters. The 
sons were Raza Atountan and Raja Ahatmad, and the 
daughters were Raja Che Puan Besar (Raja Aminah), Raja 
Che Puan Saraja,and Raja Che Puan Busu. 

Raja Inu married Raja Tengah Trang, a daughter of Mar- 
hum Tengah by a woman of Labu Kubong Lanih, (Raja 
Tengah Irang was known from her childhood as Inche DBidara), 
He had one son, Rasa Cuo.an, and one daughter, Raja Alang, 

Raja Andak married Raja Kasim, son of Marhum Pulau 
Juwar, and had one daughter named Raja Meh Salamah, 
familiarly known as Raja Nutih, who was of great beauty. 

The Bandahara, Raja Mahmud, had eight children—four 
sons and four daughters—namely :-— 

1.—Eaja Ali. 

2.—HKaja Ngah Laut. 
4.—Raja Tengah Buang, 
4.—Raja Radin. 
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5.—Raja Teh Perak. 
6.—Haja Andak Amas. | 
7—Raja Mandak {the mother of Raja Mandak was_ 
a daughter of the Kaja of Menangkaban). _ 
8.—Raja Urei. 
Of these, Raja Radin and Raja Urei were by the same mother, a 
woman of Bukit Tuntong mamed Bentuak Malak Bergis. of 
the family of Toh Bidara.. 

When Scuran Anamanprn died, people spoke of him as Man- 
num Bonosv Manokat pt Cricar Ganan. Ras, Kecnin 
| Besar, Anpen Munk, his son, then became Haja under the 
title of Suntan Manscn Suan, and Raya Anpvu.iian, his son, 
became Haja Muda. The Bandahora, Raja Mahmud, also 
died, Raja Neoh Laut married Raja Aminah, and became 
Bandahsra. aja Abdurrahman received the title of Naja 
Kechik Besar and when he diel at Kampong Mangkasar, people 
spoke of him us Marhum Kampong. Raja Kechik Besar 
married Che Limah, the sister of Tol Lundin, a native of 
Kuala Prai, daughter of Wan Bentan, who wus the son of 
Tumonggong Puk Ujan, who first opened Kuala Proi.* aja 
Kechik Besar and his wife Che Limah had owe son, Rasa 
Anpurcan. He married Roja Ngsh Aminah, the daughter 
of Raja Alang and grand-daughter of Suntan Mvpa Ata- 
¥omin (Raja Sherif Bisnu), ond Raga Cuonan, the son of 
Raja Inu, married Raja Mandak, daughter of Marlum Say- 
ong, and had one son, Raja Mahmud, who died young, Haga 
Cuno. divorced his wite, Raja Mandak and married Raja 
Nutih Mech Selamah, the daughter of Rajak Kasim. ‘This 
Raga Cretan received the title of Raja Kechik Muda, 

Raja Al, the sn of Marhom Sayong, married Che Nur- 
mah, a woman of the people, and bad a son named Raja Dani, 
anda daughter named Raja Puteh Khadijab. Rsja: Daud 
married Raja Kechik Puan Busu, daughter of Sultan Mansur 
Shoh, and hal two children, namely a son, Raja Sa‘id, and a 
daughter, Raja Andak. Raja Daud married secondly Inche 
Long Halimoh, a woman of the people, daughter of Muhammad 
Kasim, a native of Sayong and Boya. She bore him two 


©The part of Provinces Wellesley nearest to Penang. 
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children, of whom the elder was a girl, Rajn Patimah, and 
the younger was aboy, Raja Abdul Latif (nicknamed Raja 
Radin). Raja Dand received the title of Raja Keehik Besar, 
autl Raja Abamad (son of the reigning Sultan) was created 
Naja Kechik Tengah. The ‘latter married Raja Long (Raja 
Che Puan Bongsu) daughter of Daing Masak by Raja Galuh, 
and had three children—one daughter, Raja Utih, and two 
sons, Raja Noa Jiarvar and Raja Alang Iskandar, 

Raja Bandahara Ngoh Laut and his wife Itaja Aminah had 
one (anehter. . 

Raja Teh Perak, daughter of Marhum Sayong, marrod 
Tungku Besar Muda Raja Abdurrahman bin Ciaraum Manjg- 
kaé di batei} Yang-di-per-toan Besar Sultan Ismail of Siak, 
and had one danghter, Raja Long Siak. This Raja Abdur- 
raliman married also at Sungei Siputa woman, not of royal 
hiood, named Long Bidara, She was the daughter of Toh 
Padang Raja, a native of Jambi, by his wife Ngah Patah bint 
Pak Suli bin Toh Sah bin Toh Pajor Tumuugezong hilang di 
Padang, bin Parmei di Wangsa Toh Kahar, sn of Tan Jalak ° 
Puteh Mata, son of Tan Ondan, son of Tan Saban Dalik 
hilang di Bukit Merah, Raja Abdurrahman and Long 
Bidara had two sons—Ungku Muda Raja Ismail Potch, and 
Ungku Busu Raja Daud (called for short Ungku Andak). 

Raja Kechik Sulong Tua Abdurraliman, son of the late 
Sultan, had four sons, namely, Raja Iskandar, Raja Kemas, 
Raja Zeinal, and Raja Ismail, Raja Iskandar had, by a con- 
cubine, a daughter named Raja Saf. Raja Ismail married 
Raja Andak Amas and had two children—a son named Rajw 
Idris, and a davghter named Raja Banun. Raja ldris married 
Naja Long Siak and had two sons—Rain Alang Ali and Taja 
Kulup Kechik Abdurrahman and two daughters—Haja Puteh 
Zulika anid Raja Neah Ahern. 

Ungku Muda Raja Ismail Poteh marricd Roja Puteh 
Khadijah, daugliter of Raja Ali, and had two children—a son 
and a danghter, who were both killed by (fieles ia IS, ), 

He married the second time a woman of the muatah nimby 
cluss,* Long Saiba by name, and had by her three children, 








* Nangen ata A twine “ihe tribo of the oww«'s vomit,” allegrel Lie te ibe 
descendants of the Whit (bersld of bard) of the first Malay King Beef, milk, 
Imtter, whl, &e, are forbidden to them, Jour. Reval Asiatiy Society, ALM, 
N. 3. Gi 
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Raja Muhammad Perak, Raja Mahmud, sons, and Raja Mai- 
mmunak, danghter. 

Ungkn Busan Daud married Che Essah, 1 Salangor woman, 
and had by her one daughter named Raja Hamidah. When 
Che Essah died, he married her sister Che Nai and had three 
children by her—Raja Yahya Ke-hik, Raja ‘Ayesha (7), and 
Raja Khadijah //). | 

After Ruja Muda Radin dicd pecple spoke of him as Mar- 
liom Shahid Allah. By his wife Raia Che Puan Beaur (Ung- 
ku Chu) binti Marhum Pulau Juwar, lie had three children :— 

].—Riaja Omar. 

2.—A daughter, who beeame the wife of Raja Muda 

Abdullah, | 

3.--Raja Busi (/), whose title was Raja Che Puan 
Mauda, anid wlio tees the wife of Raja Kechik Tengah Yu- 
suf, son of Raja Muhammad of Kedah by Che Passa. Tho 
father of this cath Muhammad was Raja Hitam of Keduh and 
his mother was Haje AmasIrmg. _ | 7 

Roja Keehik ‘Tengah and his wife Raja Che Puan Mada 

Busu had four children—two sons and two daughters :-— 
1.—Titsja Muhammad Aminullah, 
3 jaja Panduk Tbrahim. 
$,—A daughter, name unknown. 
4—Haja Potch Clontik. 

When Sultan Maxsvur Suan diced, he was enlled by the title 
of Marhum Jamat-vitan. The Raja Muda then ascended 
the throne taking the title.of Sultan Anovinan Matadan 
Suan; the Bandahara, Raja Neah Laut, became Itaja M ud, 
amd eye Radin, the vounger brother of Raja Neah Laut, be- 
came Handahara, Iaja Landahara Radin married an woman 
of the lower class, a native of Kampong Chupin, Ninda Unen 
hy Tmme, and had by her a uanghier named Naja Gh. anda 
son namcd Rays Neal Putra, The Raja Nandahara took a se- 


“cond wile, Che Puteh,a wcmon of Bander, end had by her a 


son samied Raja Ala-cddin. After the death of Raja Banda- 
lara Radin, he was spoken ef by the people hy the titles uf 
Marhum Kechik and Maihom Puluu. And Raja Che Puan 
Heear Amitnh, ester of Suttan Annvnian, and wife of Tajo 
Muda Ngah Laut, also died, aud wus called after her death by 
the title of Sha‘alam Mucla. 
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Raja Kechik Muda Coonan was tho next Bandahara, and in 
his time an arrangement was got up among the Chiefs and 
Rajas and a European named— » by which the Raja Muda, 
Ngah Laut, was raised to the dignity of Yang-li-per-Tuan 
Muda, and Raja Bandahara Cuo.an was made Raja Muda, and 
Kaja AnpuLLAn, son of Marhum Kampong Mangkasar (Kaja 
Keehik Besar Abdurrahman) changed his title for that of Ra- 
ja Kechik Muda, and Raja Idris, son of Raja Ismail, ehangod 
fie title for that of Rajs Kechik Sulong. 

Raja Mandak, daughter of Marhum Bowyesv, was given in 
marriage by her young relation Sutray Anpuiian Ma‘adam 
Suan to Raja Saiyid Itam, son of'a Raja from Siak, who al- 
realy had a son, named Raja Elussein, living at larat. ‘The 
issue of this marrisge was two children, namely, a son nameil 
Raja Ismail Hitam, and a daugliter who died young. 

Raja Muda Cuotan and his wife Raja Che Puan Besar (Meh. 
Salama) had one son named Raja Noa Att. 

Raja Nean J‘srvan married adaugliter of Yang-di-per-Toan 
Muda Ngah Laut, aud took the title of Roja di [ihr. | 

Raja Alang Iskandar, younger brother of Iajadi Hilir Naan 
Jarran, married adanghter of Raji KRechik Tengah Yusnf, 
and another daughter of the latter, namely Naja Puteh, married 
Ktaja Neah Ali. | | 

The sister of Rajo di Wilir Naan J‘arran was married to 
Raju Huascin, son of Raja Itam (who now took the title of 
Raja Kechik Muda) and his wife that of Raja Che Puan Muda. 

After Sultan Anounrean Ma‘adam Stan died, he was men- 
tioned always by the tithe of Mannum Kuati-vioan or Aan 
nus Pastrx Paxyaxo. Raja Muda Cuotan now ascended the 
throne under the title of Sultan Saauan-voprs Soan, and Ra- 
ja Bandahara Anovutian. sou of Marhum Kampong Mangkasar, 
eta Itaja Mula, while Raja di Hilie Noamw J‘arvan sue- 
ceeded him as Raja Bandahara. Sultan Saanwan-ropt~ Sua 
died, andl was known after bis death as Manuva Taxsona Pr- 
sANOGAR Sartuntan. Raja Muda Anovrtan then became 
Sultan, and reigned at Tanjong Sarangdendang under the title 
of Sultan Atovinan McvasAn Sian, The Bondaharn (Ra- 
ja di Hilir) became Raja Muda, and Raja Alang Iskandar be- 
came DBondahara. The wife of Raja Muda Noau d*arran 
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received the title of Raja Che Puan Besar, and the wife of Thi- 
ja Bendahara Alang Iskandar, that of Raja Che Puan Kechil. 
‘The Raja Bandahara by his wife Raja Che Paan Kechil had 
two children, the eldest of whom was a daughter named Raja 
Teh Kechik, and the second a son named Kaja Hassan. He 
had another wife also, a woman of the lower class named 
Alang Mila, alien Ken Uda, by whom he had three sons :— 
1.—Raja Kulup Muhammad Kramat. 
9.—Raja Idris. 
$.—Raja Lop Ahamail. 
Raja Bandahara Alang Iskandar diel at Kuala Teja, and has 
ever since been known by the people as Marhum Kuala Teja. 
Seprax AupoLian MvtiaMMap Siti by his wife Huy 


aa Perampnan Neah Aminah had tliree sons und one daughter, 


namely :-— 

1.—Raja Noxw Yuser, (the present Regent), 

?—Haja Panduk. 

3,—Raja Suleiman. | : 

4—A daughter born after her father came to the 
throne, whose name was Raja Mandak anid 
whose tithe was Nain Budak Rasul (anak bany- 
fa™), 

Raja [saat Hitam, son of Raja Mandak, and grandson of 
Mannuu Boxosv, marricd Raja Fatimah, danghter of Raja 
Kechik Besar Daud by his wife Long Halimah; and Raja 
Naam Ant, son of Manuem Sari-visan, was a close friend and 
ally of this Raja Isai, for the latter had been adopted by 
argues Sari-ctntan and his wife 1m their lifetime. When 
this Raja Ngah AK lost his wife Raja Puteh, daughter of Raja 
Kechik Teneah, he married the daughter of Raja Kechik 5u- 
long Idris; her name was Raja Putch Zeleha, They had two 
ons =— 

1,—HRaja Osman, 
2.—Ttajn Omar. 

Before they reached manhood, Raja Noaw Ant divorced 
(her-cherei hidop) Puteh Zeleha. 





ee ee * cee eee 
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Raja Jsaarn Hiram, by his wife Raja Fatimah, had two 
children, the elder of whom was a daughter, Raja Long Kha- 
dijah, and the second a son named Raja Lop Ahamad. 

When Sultan Anpcitan MocnamMap Suan died, Raja Mu- 
da Noan J‘arvan became Yang-di-per-tuan and took the title 
of Sultan J‘arran Ma‘adam Suan. Raja Ant became Raja 
Muda and Roja Ismail bacame Raja Bandahara, 

Sultan J‘arran and his wife Raja Kechik Puan Besar had 
one daughter named Naja Long. Her mother died before 
Raja J‘arrvan sueceeded to the throne and was known after 
her death by the title of Sha‘alam Telok Kapayang Mangkat 
di Panykalan Tengah. The Sulton had, by another wife (Che 
Bulan), a dovghter named Raja Ngah, and, by anothor wife 
(Che Mahat), a daughter named Roja Nandnk and asou named 
Raja Anprinan. This Raja Auovitan was born on the night 
of Naef Sha‘uban, and it is suid that cn that night the water of 
the well Zem-zem bubbled upand overllowed. FP urther,a pious 
Menangkabau man, etill living, named Haji Muhammad Ali (who 
is marred to Che Fatimah of Dander and is known os Tuan 
Resear Kramat) when he saw the new-born infant, said at the 
‘time: “This child is supernaturally gifted (fer-tuah); take 
“the greatest care of him.” 

Iinja Long, the Sultan’s danghter, married Raja Kechik, the 
son of a Raja from Rian, and his second danghter, Raja Negah, 
married Daing Perbu, the son of a Bugis Raja who was the son 
of Kraing Chandrapolih, son of the Raya of BDeroih (Branei) : 
and his third daughter, Raja Nandak, married Raj» Pandak, 
son of Marnum-Arin-cL.an Maxcnar oy Dunian Sapirann, 
(Suptax Anputtau MvivaAMMap Suan). 

Raja Anpuntan, the eon of Sultan J‘arran married Raja 
Tipah, balf sisterof Rajx Muda Ngah Air on the mother’s 
silt, 

Sultan J‘arran married another wife called Che Alang 
Amas, who bore him a son called Roja Musah. | 


Raja Long had three sons by her husband Raja Kechik of 


itinu, namely :— 


1—Raja Mahmud, whois ndw at Riau and who hag 
been to Meccah, 
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2,—Mnaja Ngah J‘affar, who lives at Kampar at Kam- 
ng Changkut. | 

8.—Raju (Aiatus in M, §.), also at Kampar at the 

| present time. — 

Raja Ngah bore her husband, Daing Perbu, a daughter 
ade Raja Endah, who married Raja Ngah Waffar the son of 

inja Long. | 

t aja Nandak and her husband Raja Pandak had three sons:— 

}.-—Raja Ibrahim. 
2.—Jtaja All. 
3.—Raja Alang. | 

Raia” Pandak had been previously married, before he mar- 
ried Roja Nandak, to a woman of the lower class named Che 
Long, daughter of Toh Marat of Puluu Tiga, ind by her he ha:t 
one son named Raja Mahmed. 

After Sultan J‘apran diced, he was always spoken of hy the 
tithe of Manuem Ovnra-vitan ot Paste Paxzixc. Laja Muda 
Noan Aut then aseended the throne, end his tithe while Sul. 
ton was “ Al ma‘iklcal billali il jali Paduka Sri Sultan al mil- 


“# mel “Anayat Shah el Perak dar el ridnan.””* 


Raja Anpuiean, son of the Inte Sultan, became Raja Muda, 
the Banduhara, Raja Ismail Iitam, retained that office, aml it 
was by his wish and consent that Roja AnpULLAH was mado 
Raja Muda. | 

taja Osman, son of the new Sultan, marrie] Raja Long 
Khadijah, danghter of Ws Pandshara Ismail, and had no issue, 

After the Sulton (Ant) hed reigned fora time, he vied at Kus- 
In Mnnora at the house of Che Ruajab, and was buried at Gelong 
Siam at Seyoug. ‘The title given to him after his denth was 
Manneum Nagsi-vnian. 

At this time, Raja Anpvttan was down the river and thongh 
lie was sent for repeatedly he dil not come.¢ There was thens 








i : inlay re le 
® @Ffe who places all hos confidence in the Just God, Padgka Sri Saltan el 
infkmel ‘Anwyst Ekoh of Porak, the sboco of Paruline, 

# Theenstum quoted by the Penk Chirfa in explanation of their artion 
jn [assing over the Rajs Muda (scr Dina-Book c, 1111, p. 115) is common to 
severnt indo Chincer nations, ¢. g- the Siameer, Joorn Jud. Arch. 1, 5H, and 
the Cambodinns, Moura, Le Meyaene de tumbetge, I, 7. In Timor the boly 
ef a deceased king remaine wubwried (iil thy relatives enn afford to prevido 
the Imrial fenst. Till euch time tho king is supposed to be asicep acd no 
succemor with reiguing power cin be appointed. Forbes’ Eastern Archipela- 


en p. 4a8, 
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consultation among the Chiefs, at the head of whom was Padu- 
ka Sri Maharaja Ibrahim, Mantri at Larat, after which they 
taised Raja Bandahara Tawar. to the throne under the title of 
“El mestir beetri Allah el jemii * Paduka Sri Sultan Ismail 
* Muy-edilin ‘ayat Shah.” 

Raja Osman, son of the Inte Sultan, was made Bandahara 
wunier the title of Bandalara Wakil-al-Sultan Wazir al kabir. 
Not long after this, Raja Muda Anpvntiag came to an urrec- 
ment with the Chiefs down the river, at the head of whom was 
the Laksamana Muhammad Amin, that he should be recognised 
as Sultan under the title of * El ‘ashik billaht Sutraw Anpucian 
Mtnamuan Suan, Yang-di-per-Tuan, Perak,” and he at once 
went to Singapore where Governor Ord was then stationed as 
the Governor of the Straits Sctilements, Soon after he re- 
turned to Perak, there was a change of Governors and Sir An- 
drew Clarke became Governor and after reaching Singapore 
chime on to Pangkor, where he confirmed Scuntraw Appvnian as 
Yung-di-per-Tnan of Perak, Scuraw Ismais. becoming Ex-Sul- 
tan.thatis to say, Sultan Muda. The Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
J. W. Birch was then appointed Resident of Perak. Again 
there was a change of Governors in Singapore, and Sir William 
Jervois became Governor. Then the death of Mr. Birch nt 
Pasir Salak took place, and the Sultan (Isacai.) retired froin 
Pangkalan Péguh. Then Captain Dunlop ond Major 
MeNair became Queen’s Commissioners in Perak and after- 
wards Mr. Davidson heeame Resident, After: this, Sultan 

Aspuiian and the Laksamana and the Shabandar were taken 
away to Singapore and thence to Pulau Seychelles. Then 
Mr. Hugh Low became Resident of Perak and Mr. Maxwell 
beeame Assistant Resident and governed Larnt. Raju Muda 
Yuscr became Regent of Perak, and Raja Idris, son of biavhaien 
Landahara Beds became Iakim of Pernkk. 

Raja Muda Yusur, Regent of Perak, begot two children, a 
danghter named Roja Nutih, and a son, Raja Lop Mansur. He 
had another son, by a concubine, Raja Muhammad Ajam ; and 
another son, by a woman called Zenab (to whom he was never 
married), who was named Raja Pendawa,. By a woman named 
Alang Malaka (whom he married) he has a son named Kinja 


——_———— = 
® 4: 





The corering of the protecting mantle of God,” ; 
{ * The friend of God.” 
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Johar. Thus, at the dateat which this record is drawn up the 
children of the Recent are five in number, but judging from 
his robustness, it is possible that he may still beget more. 
‘The mother of Raja Nutih and Raja Mansur (the Regent’s 
elder children) was Toh Puan Futimah, the daughter of Raja 
Indra Bongsu by Toh Mandu who held the office of bantara 
to Mannus: Dunas Sanatanxa, father of the Recent. Raja 
Nutih married Raja Idris, the Hakim, and they have one son, 
Raja Abdul Jalil, or Yup.- By another woman, Neah Manih, 
Raja Idris has two sons, Raja Abdul Hamid and Raja Alanug 
Iskandar and one daughter Raja Ngah. | 
Raja Mansur, younger brother of Raja Nutih, married Raja 
Tiong, daughter of Iiaja Alang Mamiat, and hada son named 
Htaja Abdul Majid. | —ae 
iain Muhammad Ajam, son of the Regent, married Khatt- 
‘ch, a woman of Kota Lama, and had one aughternamed Raja 
wacee Muda Raja Ismail Puteh, or, os he was generally 
ealled in his old age, Toh Ungku Ismail Pateh, married an- 
other wife, Raja Alang Sabda, daughter of Raja Tussein, el- 
der brother of Svuttan Isuat, They had two daughters and 
one son :— 
1.—Raja Zeleha. 
2.—Raja Muhammad Tayib. 
+.—Raja Mandak. | 
Raja Yahya Kechik, son of Tungka Pusu Raja Dand, mar- 
ried Raja Fatimah, daughter of Haji Radin Mansur by Inche 
Aljang Marjam daughter of the Panglima Bukit Gantang Alang 
‘Ayeddin, Raja Yahya Kechik lived at Sungei Limau, and 
having performed the pilgrimage to Mcecah, was nicknamed 
Raja ee a 
~ Naja Haji and Raja Fatumah, at the time when this is written 
lave three sons and three danghters ;— 
1,—Raja Puteh Khadijah. 
®.—Raja Kulop Abdurrahman, 
$.—Raja Latifah. 
4.—Raja Muhammad Ali Khatih, 
5.—Raja Ngah Zohara Muhira. 
6.—Pachi Raja Abdul Hamid. 


© "The author of this paper. 
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Raja Haji married another wife, Teh Misum Selebuh, but 
divorced her without issue. He married another wife Teh 
4eleha of Senggang, and had by her a daughter named Raja 
Long Aminah. 

Ttaja Haji was adopted, from the time his mother conceived 
him, by Toh Ungku Ismail and Raja Puteh Khadijah, and was 
brought up by them, regarding them always as his father and 
mother, and being in ignorance, until he reached manhood, who 
his real parents were. All the property which Raja Ismail 
and Raja Puteh acquired, subsequent to the time of the mar- 
riage of Raja Ismail Itam with Raja Teh Fatimah—tlands, 
houses, mines, slaves, elephants and buffaloes, they made over 
to Raja Haji Yahya while he was still quite young and they 
are his to this day. 

The end. 


Written on Wednesday, the 7th day of Jamad-ul-akhir, A. H, 


1299, at Kampong Bélanja, 


= —E—=—_——r 





BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 


fntroduction, 


The object of this paper is to give a short and general 


sketch of the territory under the Government of British North 
Borneo Company, from personal observations made during a 
residence of nearly three years inthe country, and from the 
official reports of Messrs, Paver, Vox Doxor, Frank Hatrox 
and Wirrt. 


Area, 


Embracing an arca of some 20,00K) square miles, andl a 
eoast line of about 500 miles, the territory lies between the 
116th and 119th degrees of East longitude, and the 4th and 
7th parallels of North latitude. 


Geographical Features, 


The general geographical features of the country are as 
flows :—A range of mountains—the general direction of which 
is North-East and South-West—forms a backbone through 
the heart cf the country, varying in height from 4,000, 7,000 
and 8,000 feet in the mountains of Melaio, Mentapok and 
Trodan, respectively, until the altitude of 13,698 {cet is attnined 
by the rugged peaks of Kina Balu, which tower above the 
surrounding country, repelling with precipitous ascent the 
adventurer who would attain their summits. From this rauge 
and desvending to the coast on either side, are lesser ranges of 


© Bee a paper, with this title, hy Sir WALTER Mepucrst, reall at a meet. 
tug of the Royal Colonial Iustitute this year.— Ep, 
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hilis covered for the most part with virgin forest, and inter- 
spersed with fertile plains, watereil by the numerous rivers 
which wend their circuitous courses to the sea beyond. The 
coast, as a rule,is low and flat and is, to a lurge extent, lined with 
the handsome casnarina tree, broken by stretehes of mangrove, 
denoting swampy ground or the mouths of rivers, and diversitied 
by low sandstone cliffs, yellow from exposure to the weather, or 
patches of forest reaching to the water's edge. 

At a short distance from the shore on the West coast, a 
very large area of country is denuded of trees, and /alang, a 
coarse grass (Andropogon caricoxwm), has spread over it, except 
where here and there the plantations of the natives vary its 
monotony. 

Harbours. 


Many indentations occur on the coast, and the country is- 
particularly rich in harbours, the principal being Gaya, Ambong 
and Usikan on the West coast, Kudat on the North, ani 
Sandskan on the East. The importance of these harbours it 
needs but a glance at the map to realize, containing as they do, 
amongst other advantages, natural facilities for defence. 


Sendakan, 


Sandakan harbour it will be seen, lies but a short distance 
from the track taken by trading vessels between Australia and 
China, and is indeed but five hours steaming distance from 
their course. It is extremely well protected, and contains an- 
ehorage for any nomber of vessels; having an extent of fifteen 
miles 10 length, by five miles in breadth, — 


ta 


Atudat and Ga yd, 


Kudat and Gaya harbours are within a few hours steam of 
the route, through the Palawan passage, taken by ships tradin 
from the West to China and Japan. The value of Aotiss 
harbours, therefore, as coaling stations, and refuges for our 
mercantile navy, in the event of a war with a naval power, 


\ 
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cannot be overrated, and it follows, that it is of the highest 
importance that they should not be in the hands of any foreign 
and possibly hostile power. 

The value of these harbours, in addition to their strategical 
importance, is enhaned by the rich country lying at their back. 
This is especially the case with regard to Sandakan, into which 
flow some fifteen rivers, taking their courses, for the most part, 
through a country which is without doubt a field for large 
sugar and tobacco plantations, and containing o supply of 
timber which, from its easy access, should be a great source of 
revenue to the Government. 


Ricers. 


The principal rivers in the territory are the Kimanis, 
Papar, Putatan, Absi, and Tampasuk, on the West Coast, 
Paitan and Sugut on the North, and Sibuco and Kinabatangan 
on the Eust. Most of these rivers are navigable for steam 
lannches of light draught, for although, as a rule, deep water is 
found inside the entrance, all the rivers ate more or less barrel. 
The Kinabatangan is navigable for some 200 miles. Rising in 
the ranges ‘south of Kina Balu, it takes its course to the eet, 
emerging some twenty miles south of Sandakan harbour, after 
passing through a very thinly populated country covered for 
the most part with virgin forest, varied by occasional native 
plantations, or patches of sccomilary jungle denoting where 
former clearings have been. The quantity of floating timber 
met with, in the rivers, renders carcful navigation necessary. 


North Borneo ax a field for the Planter, 


North Bornco as a new field for the crowded-out planters 
of Ceylon and Sumatra, is not to he surpassed, for in its hills 
and valleys will be found oil suitable to almost every tropical 
product, Hariosjin the New Ceylon writes as follows, and his 

remarks are confirmed by experts from personal oheervations -— 
“The spurs and slopes of Kina Balu are peculiarly fitted for 
“crowing coffee, tea and cinchona, while the rich plains that 
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“mark the course of the Kinabatangan and other rivers lend 
themselves to the culture of indigu, tobacco, cotton, rive and 
“the other well-known tropical products.. Such villages os the 
* traveller meets with on excursions in the interior, are fed and 
“maintained by agriculture, the successful features of which, 
“belong to the natural fertility of the soil, rather than to the 
“ seience of the native farmer. . . . . You cross a plain of rive, 
‘‘ bananas, cocoa-nut trees and other Inxuriant vegetation. You 
“see the native cultivator at work, his rude plough drawn by 
“buffaloes, and flocks of white paddy birds suiling aloft, or a 
“few solitary cranes adding an oriental toue) to the picture. 
“You halt on the river bank amidst tropical groves, here anid 
“there relieved by neatly kept gardens, fenced down to the 
“water's edge, and containing plentiful supplies of sweet pota- 
“toes, cucumbers, maize and kaladi.” 


Tobacco. 


That the country is peculiarly adapted for the growth of 
fohacca, is demonstrated by the fact of its cultivation by the 
natives of hoth coasts, and that m spite of the want of care in 
ite production, an excellent leaf is obtained, A sampie of leaf 
from a newly opened plantation on the East Coast, has been 
pronounecd by experts to be unsurpussed, Such being the case, 
and considering that the available land in the tobacco producing 
countries is becoming exhausted, it is reasonable to suppose that 
this country will, in a short time, take o prominent place aso 
large producer of tobacco, | ; | 


Sgr. 


Sugar is also cultivated to some extent and in some parts 
ofthe country;a primitive mill for ernshing is used by the 
vatives, (Cunsilering, however, the sinll profit returned, 
together with the known risks iu cultivation, the substitutes fur 
enne which arc beg brought into the market, aid the com- 
paratively law rate at which labour is obtained in the sugar 
producing countries, it is doubtful whether this product will be 
cultivated to any lurge extent. 
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Gambier, 


Gambier ( the inspissated juice of Nawelea gambir, an 
sstringent used in dying ani tanning), the cultivation of which 
has met with such success in the neighbouriog state of Surawak, 
pepper, tea and coffea arabica, have all heew proved suitable, 
and sazo which is indigenous to the country would largely 
repay for planting in the low lying grounds at the entrances to 
rivers. 

Jungle Products. 


Especially is this country rich in natural jungle products, 
such as gutta percha, india rubber, camphor, canes, and an 
infinite variety of useful and ornamental woods, including the 
valuable dilian (iron-wood) and ebony. | 


Comphor 


The camphor of Borneo, (Dryobalanops campihora) is noted 
for its¥ peculiar medicinal propertics, and is highly valued by 
the Chimese, who will give, according to the variation of the 
market, from twenty to forty dollars a pound for the best. 

Borneo, with its natural advantages im waterways, should 

‘export its timber largely to China, and no donht when labour 
becomes more almmdant, this will be the case. 


Fireiroort, 


A market for firewood has been already established in 
Hongkong, and the supply of mangrove which is unequalled for 
this purpose, is practically inexhaustible. and can be obtained 
without any difiienlty. ‘The bark of this tree, which has to be 
removed iu its preparation as firewood, has its own special value 
as producing a reddish dye mich used by the Chinese. 


Edilve Birds’ Nesta, 


Another valuable and inereasing product is the edible 
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hirds’-nest, which is obtained in small quantities on the West 
eoast, and adjacent islands, but is chicily supplied from the 
Gomanton caves on the East coast. The following description 
of these caves is condensed from an account lately published in 
the Siraits Times. The caves are situate on the Kinabatangan 
river, near the village of Malapi, which is some fifty miles from 
the mouth. The chief entrance Simvd putih (white entrance) 
is on the Gomanton hill at an elevation of 500 feet, and is. 
about 30 feet high by 50 feet wide. The ascent to it is very 
steep, in some parts almost perpendicular, but the nature of the 
jagged hard lime-stone rocks, affords holding points for one’s 
ands and feet, From this entrance the ascent to the summit 
of the hill, is another 500 feet, and at the top is a smallish hole 
which leads into the great Stmup roti caves below, going 
straight down about 850 fect. Down this the natives descend 
by rattan ladders, fastened to the circumference of the hole, 
right into the abyss below, in search of the nests. At nightfall 
a remarkable sight is to be seen at the entrance, viz , the return 
of the swallows (Collocalia esculenta) to their nests, and the 
departure of the bats. With a whirring sound, multitudes of 
bats wheel round in spiral columns from the summit of which 
detachments break off and wheel away rapidly towards the 
mangrove swamps and the nipa palms. Amongst them the 
' white bats are very ap ea aud are termed by the natives, 
the Rajah, his wife and child. Soon after the bats emerge from 
the caves, the swallows return in countless numbers. [ach 
morning the process is reversed, the swallows going out and the 
hats returning home. On entering the mouth of the cave as 
described above, the floor for the first part of the way slopes 
down at an angle of twenty-five degrees, to an enormous cave 
with several smaller ones leading out Of it. From the side of this 
eave rises a high dome, from the top of which you can see the 
opening before-mentioned, some 850 above, The average height 
of the cave before coming to the dome is 150 feet. The next 
cave Simwd itam (black entrance) is on a level with the river 
bank. The entrance is by a magnificent porch of 250 feet in 
height, opening out intoa large and lofty chamber, beyond 
which an open space is reached, from which looking up can be 
seen the SImuD PUrTig. 
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From this space is a cave ronning under the Somup rurin 
series which is filled, halfway to the top with bats’ guano, which 
cannot be less than fifty feet indepth. Its extent is unknown. 
Samples of the guano have been sent home and were valued at 
from £8 to £15 per ton. The annual value taken from these 
caves is 825,000, 

Coal 


That coal is present in RADY: parts of the territory, has 
been proved, and boring for workable deposits, is being actively 
engaged in. The present supply, which is stored at the principal 
ports of call, for the use of men-of-war and trading vessels, is - 
obtained fromthe Moara mines, situate atthe mouthof the Brunci 
River and which have been leased by the Sultanof Brunei to the 
Labuan firm of Messrs. Cowir Brorners. The quality of the 
coal has been well reported upon by engineers of Her Majesty’s 
ships and others, and it is used to a large extent by those 
vessels visiting Borneo and Labuan, as well as by all the 
local trading steamers. There are five seams now being worked, 
of 26, 24, 6, 5 and 4 feet in thickness respectively. 


Minerals. 


From the reports of traveliers and others, the mineral 
wealth of Borneo has been much exaggerated, although the 
numerous indications are sufficient to have causedthem. Gold 
indeed is found in Dutch Bornes and Sarawak, but in compa- 
ratively small quantities, Traces of gold have also been found 
in North Borneo, and the island of Banguey off the North coast, 
and samples of auriferous quartz have lately been discovered in 
the vicinity of Marudu Bay and in rivers flowing into Sanda- 
kan Bay. Up to the present, however, the search has been 
unsuccessful, and this is not to be wondered at, when we 
consider how everything is hidden by a luxuriant vegetation 
which gealosnly guards the treasures of the earth from the 
eyes of the explorer, Samples of cinnabar, silver ore, anti- 
mony and tin have been found in different parts of the territo 
< Copper also was being traced by the late Mr. Franz Harrow, 
the Company’s mineralogist, who was confident of its existence 
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but his lamented and sad death has temporarily put a stop to 
the search for it. The same formations in which the silver ore 
and antimony are found in Sarawak, are also met with in parts 
of North Borneo,and from specimens which have been brought 
in by the natives, it is reasonable to suppose that a systematic 
search would disclose workable deposits. 


Mother-o'peari. 


The sen also has treasures which form no small item of 
export, such as mother-»’pearl, béche-de-mer (Aofothuria,) and 
tortoise shell. ‘The neighbouring oyster beds in the Suln sea 
have lately been attracting the attention of Europeans, with a 
view to the introduction of proper appliances for the effective 
working of the beds, which 1s mee ore with the primitive 
means employed by the natives. There is no doubt that us the 
Enropean government becomes known‘and appreciated, the 
pearl oyster beds, which unquestionably exist round the coasts, 
will be made to yield their riches. The grasping natures of 
the innumerable petty chiefs of a former régime, who oppressed 
the unfortunate pearl fishers, until their occupation—arduons 
and dangerous as it was—brought them no profit, is the 
cause assigned by the old men for the abandonment of the 
pursuit, and the consequent losing sieht of the exact locality of 
the beds. On one occasion, whilst searching for an oyster bed 
in a locality poimted ont by an old man living on one of the 
small islands off the coast, the divers who accompanied the 
_ writer, obtained over a hundredweight of mother-o’pearl, 
valued at 345, but all the shells were isolated, and it was 
evident that only the outlying members of the true bed hed 
been found. 


Fauaa. 


Beasts of prey are conspicuous by their absence, the one 
known exception bemg a small tree tiger (Felix wiaeroceli«) 
_ which is found in the interior. Deer of various kinds, wild 
pigs, wild cattle (fos gawrns), and buffalo, are abundant, and 
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afford capital sport, whilst on the East coast are found 
in addition the elephant and rhinoceros (A. sematraonue). 
Journeying up the rivers, many varieties of the monkey tribe 
are met with, including a small species of orang-utan. Small 
black bears (Jfelarctos curyspilue) ure occasionally met with. * 
The tapir and other have been seen on the North coast. A 
large variety of squirrels abound. Amongst the snakes are 
found the cobra, python, and leaf snake (7rimeresurus 
subanauiatus), hut the writer las not known a single fatal case 
of snake-bite during a residence of six years in Borneo, | 

Crocodiles are numerous, and at times extremely fierce and 
dangerous. The rivera and coast teem with fish, which form 
the staple food of-a large portion of the inhabitants. 

Pigeons of many kinds, snipe, curlew and plover, the Argus 
and Bulwer pheasants ( Argustanes Grayii and Lobiophasis 
Bulweri;+) and several kinds of partridge afford a tempting 
variety to the sportsman, and the field opened up to the 
naturalist amongst the numerous birds of North Borneo, isa 
large und but lictle known one. 

Climate. 

The climate is more healthy than might be expected in a 
country situated so near the Equator. The maximum monthly 
mean temperature during the year 1883 was 83.9, whilst the 
lowest for the same period was 75.1. The nights as a rule are 
very cool and pleasant, and on the coast the heat during the - 
day is rarely oppressive. The rainfall for 1583, as observed at 
Kudat, on the North coast, was 120.56 inches, November, 
December and January being the months during which most 
rain fell. There is no absolutely dry season, it being rare to 
aass many days without rain. To Europeans who take reason- 
pble precautions against exposure to malarial influences, the 
climate is healthy. 

* Sir STaMPoRD Harries described the Malayan bear befve the Linnean 
Bociety in 1520. OCRAWFURDO says that the Burnean and Sumatran bears are 
the game species.—Ep, | 

+ This is onerror. The Bulwer Pheasant ( Lebjephasis Heliceri) hoa not 
comé under the knowledge of the author. The birds referred to are two 
Hpecies of the Fireback Pheasant, the Awplocanns pyrriesviua and the 
fuplocnais wubilia, 
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Population. 


North Borneo ia very thinly populated and its seattered 
inhabitants include many different races. | 
_ "The West eoast is principally peopled by a mixture of Ma- 
lays, Bajaus end Hannuns, whilst on the Northand bast coasts Ba- 
jous and Sulus are chiefly met with, The aborigines who reside 
in the interior are called Dusuns or Ida’an. They are an agricul- 
tural race, and generally peaceful. They grow tobacco and 
cotton, as well as rice, tapioca, yams and indian corn, but only 
cultivate sufficient for their own immediate use—the usual habit 
of most nativesof these parts, who fail to realize the importance 
of providing forthe future. They ose a plough and harrow, anid 
in this respect are superior to the other natives of Deraeo, 
although the use of these implements is said to have been in- . 
troduced by the Chinese who—report tells us—at some remote 
period thickly populated North Borneo, 


Eahowr. 


For purposes of labour, the native cannot be depended upon, 
being naturally indolent and quite content so long as his own 
immediate wants are satisfied, and these being simple, he finds 
no difficulty in supplying them. Chinese at present supply the 
labour market. Chinese, natives of India, and Arabs are to be 
found trading in most of the rivers, and the first named are 
settling in large numbers wherever stations have been opened: 
by the Company, more especially at Sandakan, which now 
contains some 5,000. 

A rough estimate of the population gives the number as 
169,000, but this is probably underrated, asit is being rapidly 
increased by the influx of Chinese. The value of the Chinese 
in 4 new country like this, is well known, and as a pioncer, his 
assistance im making the Government known to the natives of 
the interior, amongst whom he intrepidly ventures, alone or 
with but one or two companions, speaking imperfcetly if at all 
their language, will be readily acknowledged by those who 


haye experienced it. 
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; Sfarery. 

One great benefit which will follow on the establishment of 
# Government by Europeans, will be the gradual abolition of 
dlavery, which, however mild it may be in this country, is 
repugnant to civilised humanity, By recent laws promuleated 
by the Government, the death blow to the varivus modes of 
oltatnine slaves has been struck, the following regulations 
effectually accomplishing this object :—(1.) No slaves can be 
imported from other countries. (2.) Debtors cannot be seized 
by their creditors, which was formerly one of the principal 
means Of obtuining slaves. (3.) All children born-of slave 
parents after November, 1885, and who would, according to 
custom, be slaves also, are declared free. 

Most of the inhabitants of the coast are Mahomedans, 
whilst the aborigines put their faith in omens and old supersti- 
tions. 

Future Prospects, 

In conclusion, the experiment in colonization now being 
tried by the British North Borneo Company, is one of more 
than local importance, and is being anxiously watehed by other 
nations whose interests in those seas are so great. 

With the example of what has been done in the Native 
States, and Sarawak, and by governing through and with the 
assiatanee of the natives themselves—which is inderd the only 
true way in a country such as this—the young colony should, 
within a reasonable time, realize the expectations it has aroused, 
by taking «a position corresponding to its natural advantages, 
and sending forth its riches to the other countries of the world, * 


E. P. GUERITZ., 


This paper was prepared at the suegestion of Mr. J. 8. 
ei cower Bebrotar? oP this Royal Colonial Institute, by 
whom it was read, on my behalf, at the Montreal Meeting of 
the British Associntion for the Advancement of Science, on the 
29th August, I88+—E. P. G.] 
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remarks made by Mr. A. Dest when Sir WALTER MEDHUEST'S papor on 
May, 1885:—" ‘The progress in North Borneo has not been #o rupid as wus 
anticipated when we obtained the churter at the end of 1881, but still we 
can certainly point to stenly progress ‘since the company took postessien in 
July, 188%. 1 find that the fiscal revenue for 1554 as compared with Load 
shows on increase of G0 per cent. land sales a decrease of 30 per cent., eae 
n total increase «f 24 per cent, which, considering the sinte 

tmde and universal depression, must, I think be thought nt wholly uneatie- 
factory. Sir WAUTER has glluded to several new importa and exports. We 
hope in 1885 to show an export of guld, Last autimn we @ent one-of uur best 
atficers to explore for gold im the Segama and Kinabotangan rivers, anid his 
report shivwed gold tu exist in alluvial deposita in the 10 or 40 places experi 
mnted upon. He could not continne his exploratiuna, owing to tie wet 
eeason having just set in, hut has recently gone back, and we hope soon to bear 
it eonfirmed that there are workoble diposits of gels im the cuihiry. That 
the Governor and officinla of North Borneo belicee in it is oridenced by their 
having taken the trouble to publish regulations and proclaim certain districts 
aa gold fielda, Tobacco we look forward to as likely to prove am impuriant 
énterprise in the eunntry. This, 2s the paper says, ia advancing but slowly, 
fur, owing to many difficulties which occur ims Tew entry, the 1334 crop 
did not come np wo expectations, Considerable preparntions have, however, 
been made for planting during the coming seuson In February lusé one 
company hed 230 coolies working on their pluntation, and athther company 100 
rookies, From all accounts, this tobacco is likely to prove equal to the finest 
Samatra. It is used for sencsings rposes. In sugar little hus been don as 
yet, but Isrge tructa of country have been taken by Australians, Chinese, and 
‘thers. There scema to be a fuir prospect that the depression in this trade will 
woon pass away, for prices have recently wdvanced 21) per cent. There i* some 
reason to believe that the German Government are getting tired of the system 
of bounties, for I belive it isa fact that the sugar manufacturers and growurs 
of beetroot in Germaty owe the Goveriment something like ten millions ster- 
ling and the suthorities ore beginning to wonder whether they will ever #6 
th again. As regwds timber, our export for list nmounnted to 
$10,000. Part went to Aurralia and port of China. There isa great vuriety 
of timber in Borneo, some of the hardest woods in the world being found there. 
The Billian, or iron whol, is plentiful, aud Yalnable for rulway alee pore, 
wharves, &c.; and some other wouds are suited for furniture, ship-building, 
and other purposes. One of the Chinese mrchanta hos 200 men cutting: 
timber for the Chinn mmket, and the Australians are cutting tim er freely 
forthe Melbourne market. The report upen the experimental garden ab 
Bilam states that Liberian coffee, now rising to its thinl year, in very fine, 
and yielding freely. The younger plantations at Sandakan promise well 
The growth of pepper is all thet could be dea red, Cocos, Manila he-wp, andl 
gambia are, amongst other articles, casily produced in the territory. tne of 
the main questions remaining lor consideration ix that of labuor. Everywhere 
the question seems to be how, and where, to get Inbour. Many restri-tions 
are, we know, put upon the importing of Chinese into America and Australia, 
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but those who have lived as long as I have amongst the Chinese will testify 
to their value if they are treated properly. One advantage with this labour is 
that you can make contractn, and payment by results by which means you can 
get the maximom amount of Isbour at the minimum of expense. Borneo is 
but o few daya’ steam from China and Singapore, where, for a moderate wage, 
an unlimited amount of this labour can be obtained. Anyone Who has studied 
the map will, I think, recognise that, commercially and strate » North 
Borneo occu cecupiess position ef great importance. Lying on | e high road 
betwoen China and Australin, we must in time get o large population there. 
Tha climate I can speak well of. have lived there souiey wares ok alinareet 
times of the year. The Government of the country is based, as Sir WALTER 
bas told us, on the Indian penal code, and the adminis 
the wishes of the natives and the Chinese, und the other settlera. A force of 
180 police bas hitherto been mufficient to keep order with comparative ease. Ag 
to the charter, seme friends of the enterprise eccin to believe that the enormous 
Bon Wa ee pod vesce teen ty Fier Majesty the Queen. It is not soot all, All 
were derived entirely from the Sultans of Brunei and Sulu, and what 
the Eritish Government did was simply to incorporate os by Royal charter, 
emi renegeien our powers, which recognition is to us, of course, of vital 
IM portance. I bave sail enough to interest you in our acheme, and to 
Mier chad Bicsth Barase he commientle fuban eats ie En. 
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JELEBU. 


The following Notes, regarding the history of the con- 
stitution of feleiu have been compiled fram information 
gleaned from the headmen of the State* 

The four following countries—(1) Jelebu, (2) Sungei Ujon or, 
(3) Rembau, and (4) Johol—were in former days governed by 
Penghulus subject to the suzerainty of Johor. 

On one occasion the Raja of Jihor was guilty of an act 
of gross oppression towards the Penghulu of Rembau entitled 
Orang Kaya Kéchil. The Raja of Johor wished to obtain in 
marriage this Penghulu’s daughter, but the Penzhulu refused 
and married her to another. The Kaja’s anger was roused at 
this, and the Penghulu, hearing of his indignation sent his own 
son StAMar (sic) to explain matters to the Raja and to endea- 
vour to appease his wrath, 

The Raja, however, would not listen to SiAmar, but order- 
ed him to be put to death. 

After this the Penghulus of the four States were afraid to 
go to the Court of the Raja, owing to this unjust act, 

After some time, however, the headman of .Jelebu took 
courage to appear before him. Now this headman’s name 
was Muxvone Saniu, and his title was Orang Kaya of Sungei 
Lumut. The name of Jelebu was as yet unknown: and it was 
not until some time later that the country was so called after a 
man of that name who was drowned in the river (Triang). 
This headman of Jelebu, then, went to the Court of the Raja 
of Johor, who presented him with a chop bearing the follow- 
ing inscription :— | 

“The Sultan Ma‘adam Suan confers upon the Mandelika 

** Mantri supreme authority to be the Sultan of Jelebu 
“for ever.” 
___* Tho firet division of this paper is, I need hardly point outa Wecq 
translation of the story verbally Sr eeatiaiet th me hy uso t Rone 
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And this is the form of words that has been used from 
generation to generation by the Penghulus who have governed 
the country of Jelebu. 

The Kaja of Johor further issued instructions to the 
Penghulu, that from that time forth the Penghulus of Jelebu 
and of the other three States were not to bring their complaints 
before Johor. 

Thereupon the four Penghulus made an arrangement to 
create a Raja of their own, and chose a man of the royal blood 
of Menangkabau, who on his election abode in the country of 
Sri Menanti, 

The place where the election of this Raja occurred was 
Pétiijeh, and hence arises the old Malay saying: ‘* The source 
“of royal power is Pétijeh; the place where it dwells is Sri 
“Menantic’ A Yom Tuan Mudeain Hembanu, anda Yam 
‘Tuan Besar in Sri Menanti, such was the (new) order of things, 
and the four Penghulus no longer took their complaints to 
Johor, but to Sri Menanti, and had thous a Menangkabau man 
as their ruler. . 

At that time there was no Yam Tuan in Jelebu, but the 
Penghulu held sway in that country, and this state of things 
continued for a long time. 

At length the Yam Tuan of Sri Menanti, who had a num- 
ber of sons, sent one of them to Jelebu, merely to take up his 
abode there and to tillthe ground. His conduct was long 
watched by all the officers of Jelebu, and they saw that it was 
very good. His behaviour towards the people was good, and he 
seemeil to be a man capable of supporting and sustaining the 
country. He was also a man of considerable mental ability, 
and his personal character was beyond reproach. | 

Accordingly all the officers met together and notified to the 
Penghulu their intention * of making the Yam Tuan’s (Sri 
Menanti) son their supreme ruler, 

He was accordingly elected with the title of Yam Tuan 
of Jelebu, with the duties of protector of the inhabitants of 
that country. He did not, however, receive any jurisdiction in 
the country, and the Penghulu and the officers contributed to 
his support, each man as much aé he could afford. 

* This account of the attitude of the Waris and Lembarns in these early 
times is noteworthy aa bearing upon fie pened woreda etite prcehonitd 
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The district within which the Yam Tuan’ s authority 
extended was from Bandar Berangan up to Sungei Melentang, 
that is to say, to Batu Gominting (in other words, a portion of 
what is now Klawang). 

Such was the limit of his private and direct rule from that 
time down te the time of his descendant at the present day. 

And should he violate this understanding or the customs. 
of the country he may be deposed by his officers. 

“Tf a king be just he is reverenced if unjust checked.” * 

Such was the order of things im former times, and the 
boundary of Jelebu with Pahang is the place called Merant 
Sembilan, + while the boundary with Sungei Ujong is Bukit 
Tangga. 

Now Klawang is said to belong to Sungei Ujong for the 
following reasons. 

Some time ago a son of the Datu Penghulu of Jelebu vio- 
lated a daughter of the Penghulu of Klambn, and was compel- 
led to marry her. Sufficient money to pay the fine exacted was 
net forthcoming, and so in place of a money payment the 
Penghulu of Jele ‘bu gave Rianne (to Sungei Ujong), that is to 
say, 50 much of it as ison the right as one goes up stream to 
Sungei Ujong and down stream so far as Lubok Kerbau Balir. 
For any measure that the Yam Tuan wishes to take in the dis- 
trict thus defined, he most first obtain the sanction of the 
Government of Sungei Ujong. 





Such is the account of the origin of the present Government 
which wbtains in Jelebu, taken from the lips of those who are 
most likely to be informed on. the subject and who are unanim- 
ous in their story. 

I may append a short account of the constitution of Jelebu 
as I found it when I visited it about the middle of the present 


* The hendmen held that. the present Yam Tuan has violated the con- 
_ stitution, and he now resides in Klawang, with on allowance from the British 
Government contingent upon his non-interference in the government of Jelebo. 

¢ This appears to have been the old dakun boundary. It is low down on 
the aan river, is decidedly Puhang in its tendencivs, and does not acknow- 


edge the Penghulu, 





year (1884) and in what follows, for the purposes of simplicity, 
I venture to leave out of consideration the recent arrangements 
made with the rulers of Jelebu. 

There is still a Yam Tuan of Jelebu * although practieally 
he may be regarded as a cipher. He arrogated to himseif pow- 
ers of interference in the internal government of the country, 
which the Penghuln and the Waris considered to be a violation 
of-the conditions under which the office of Yam Tuan was esta- 
blished, and he was ordered by them in 1880 to leave Jelebu 
and reside in Sri Menanti. A composition was, however, eifect- 
ed in his behalf, and he now resides in Klawang near the Jelebu 
frontier.. Theoretically he still continues to be the Protector 
of the peuple, but I have not learnt that any point has been 
referred to him since his, removal from the country, except in 
the case of an informal grant of land recently made to an Kuro- 
pean company in Jelebu, and again in the case of the Pahang 
boundary question, when he expressed his opinion to the 
Government at my request. | 

The Penghulu, therefore, Syep Aut atx Aix, is the ruler 
of the country, for all practical purposes. I may say the undis- 
puted ruler, as the Yam Tuan signed a bond in January of the 
present year undertaking not again to interfere in the govern- 
ment of the State. 

The Penghulu is assisted in the conduct of affairs by 
nine officers, or perhaps it would be more correct to describe 
his jurisdiction as limited by them. They are entitled Lem- 
hagas, oF whom there are five, and Weris, who are four in num- 
ber. The Lembagas bave each a separate title :-— 

].—Datu Mantri. 
2.—Datu Ngiang. 
3.—Datu Chinchang. 
4.— Datu Sendara, 
§.—Datu Lela Angsa, 

These officers are all entitled to a vote in every act of State, 
and any act done without their concurrence is illegal. At the 
State Council, however, they may, in case of illness and ao on, be 
represented by authenticated W'wkils. The entire land of Jele- 
bu is considered to be vested in them and the Waris; but under 
no circumstances can a Lembaga rise to the office of Penghulu. 

* Since deceased—1ith December, 1584,—Ep, a 
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The JF aris are entitled as follows :-— 
1.—Raja Balang. 
2.—Maharaja Indah. 
o.—Raja Penghulu. 
4.— Datu Umbei. 


They also have a vote in the State Council, and the Peng- 
hulu is elected from their body with two reservations, 

The Datu Umbei cannot become Penghulu, nor can the 
Raja Penghulu. A member of the family of the latter officer 
may, however, become a candidate for election. 

The succession would appear to follow a fixed rule, viz, 
that on the death of a Penghulu who has been of the family of 
a Raja Penghola, the Raja Balang ofthe day is elected. At 
his death the Maharaja Indah of the day succeeds, and is again 
succeeded as Penghulu by a member of the family of the Raja 
Penghulu, 

This rule is theoretically absolute, but has often been bro- 
ken through, and in all cases the appointment must be ratified 
by the unanimous vote of the Lembagas. 

The Datu Mantri is the head of the Lembagas, with the 
full title of * Datu Mantri Shah Memangku Alam.” © ‘The full 
title of the Datu Umbei (father of the Waris) is “ Datu Umbet 
Pangkal Maharaja Lela.” 

According to old custom, the Datu Lela Angsa was ap- 
pointed by the Penghulu to protect the Yam Tuan, and the 
Penghulu when he wished to obtain an audience of the Yam 
Tuan applied to do.so to the Datu Mantri, who laid the request 
before the Datu Lela Angsa. 

The Yam Tuan has, however, no followers now, with the 
exception of an ex-Maharaja Indah, who was deposed for sup- 
porting him in acts of oppression, and who resides with him 
in Klawang. Similarly in former days the Yam Tuan had 
four officers attached to his household, who now exist no longer. 
Their titles were :— 3 

1—Bruang Sati who was chosen by the Datu Sendara. 


2—-Penglima Prang, 1} Datu Mantri. 
§$—Penglima Mamat, ae Data Chinchang, 


_4—Penglima Prang No.2, ... Datu Ngiang. 
The Lembagas had thus a direct control over the internal 
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affairs of the Yam Tuan’s household, but, as I have said, all this 
is at an end now. 

The Penghulu has four officers attached to his person, 
who are in like manner appointed and removed by the Waris. 

1—Penglima Garang is chosen by the Datu Mantri. 
2—Penglima Hitam, = Datu Negiang. 
$—Penglima Sutan No. 1, | Datu Chinchang. 
4—Penglima Sutan No.2, _.. Datu Sendara. 

The Penghulu, though in theory above control, is m reality 
entirely under the direction of the Lembagas and Waris, who, if 
unanimous, can obtain any constitutional change in the country 
they may desire by observing the following routine. 

If a measure is originated at the unanimous desire of the 
Lemiagas, it is submittedby them to the Waris, and vice rersa, 
Should it obtain the concurrence of the party which is not its 
originator, it is submitted in due form to the Penghulu, who 
has the power of veto, but who in practice accepts what is laid 
before him with but little discussion. After this step has been 
taken, the measure (until recently) is transmitted to the Yam 
Tuan for final ratification, and when this has been obtained, 
the measure becomes law, binding upon the inhabitants of the 
country generally, 

This process may appear to be rather too involved to work 
without friction in a Malay State, but there can be no doubt but 
that it contains elements of safety for the ryot from its very 
complexity. — | 

The ex-Raja Balang left Jelebu and has reappeared with 
the Paheng envoy supporting his theory that Jelebu has always 
been Pahang territory, and that Jelebu asa separate State is 
non-existent.* 

Whatever may be the real status of Jelebu, ‘the present 
condition of the country is truly deplorable. It bears marks 
of having been, at no very distant period, fairly prosperous and 
sufficiently peopled, but now, speaking generally, the whole land 
is waste, 

I passed the other day through mile after mile of deserted 
kampongs with fine padi land all round in abundance and 
with fruit-trees still in bearing. 

The only sign of work or prosperity I came across was at 
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some tin mines at Jélindong, which have been worked on a 
small scale for 17 years by a Sungei Ujong Chinaman. 

The tin deposit at this spot is the richest J have seen, being 
quite 100 per cent. betterthan in any mine at present working 
in Sungei Ujong, but even with this natural advantage the 
miner’s struggle for existence isa very hard one. He is de- 
pendent for every mouthful of food upon Pahang or Sunget 
Ujone, and rice delivered at the mines is enstly food indeed. 
When 1 was there, a dollar purchased only 2} ganfangs of rice, 
as against 7 gan/angs in Sungei Ujong, and 10 gantangs at Kuala 
Triang. 

An arrangement has bee entered into by which a bridle- 
track will be constructed from Pantei in Sungei Ujong to these 
mines early in the coming year, and other roads will be made 
later on. A shop in connection with the mines will be opened 
next year, so that I hope that they may progress as they ought 
to do, | 

With regard to the country generally, [ see nothing in the 
way of its prosperity but the absence of population, and people _ 
are sure to come in when the proposed ruads have become an 
established fact. 


H. A, O'BRIEN. 


P. S.—At the present time (September, 1855) the road alluded 
toabove has been completed, anda Collector (Mr. EP. Guerre) 
has been appointed, who took up his duties in June Inst. I under 
stand that the old residents are gradually returning to the country, 
and that there is every prospect of an early development of the 
mineral resources of the State. = - 

The Pahang boundary has been definitely fixed at Sungei 
Dua on the Triang, and the Collector's quarters, together with a 
Custom House, Court, and Police Station, have been erected at 
Kula Klawang. 

H. A, O'B, 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


LATA. 


‘Tre following extract will be of rent interest to those who 
hove real Mr, O'Bnies’s paper on this subject in No. 11 of 
this Journal.—Ep. : 


* The first thing of interest to attract me within a few hours 
of my arrival at Kosula, was 4 case in one of the servants of 
the honse of that curious cerebral affection called by the 
natives fife. [t is of a hysterical nature, and is confined 
chiefly to women, although I have also scen a man affected hy 
it. On being startled, or excited suddenly, the person becomes 
fafa, losing the control of her will, and cannot refrain from 
imitating whatever she may hear or see done, ani will keep 
calling out, as long as the fit lasts, the name—and generally 
that word alone—of whatever has flashed through her mind as 
the cause of it. “THe-ih-heh matjant” (tiger) ; “ He-ih-hely boo- 
rung beser!”’ (a great bird). Her purpose will be arrested, 
as, if walking, she will stop short, aud on voing on again will 
often follow some other course, The prefatory exclamation is 
an invariable symptom, sceminyly caused by involuntary hys- 
terical inspirations. According to the degree of alurm the 
symptoms may remain only afew moments, or last for the 
greater part of a day, especially if the patient be preventeil 
from calming down. The afflicted, if not very seriously 
affected, are not altogetherincapacitated from performing the 
duties to which they are accustomed. The most curious oha- 
racteristic of the disease is their imitation of every action they 
see, On one ocension, while eating a banina, I suddenly met 
this servant with a piece of soap in her hand: and, perceiving 
she was slightly fata, but withont appearing to take any notice 
of her, I made a vigorous bite at the fruit in passing her, an 
action she instantly repeated on the piece of soap. On another 
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occasion, while she was looking on as I opie: some plants in 
drying paper, not knowing that caterpillars were objects of 
supreme abhorence to the natives, I flicked off in a humorous 
way on to ler dress one that happened to be on a leaf ; she 
Was instantly intensely /a¢a, and throwing off all her clothing, 
she made off like a chased deer along the mountain road, re- 
peating the word for cuterpillar as she ran, until compelled by 
exhaustion to stop, when the spasm gradually left her. My 
own “ boy,” who would unconcernedly scize all sortsof snakes 
in his hands, became one day /afa also, on suddenly touching 
a large caterpillar, My host’s maid once, while alone at some 
distance from the louse, having come unexpectedly on a large 
lizanl—the Baiawak—was seized by a paroxysm; dropping 
down on her hands and knees to imitate the reptile, she thus 
followed jt through mud, water and mire to the tree in which 
it took refuge, where she was arrested and came to herself. 
Another case which came under my knowledge was more tra- 
vie in its results. This woman, startled by treading in a held 
on one of the most venomous snakes in Java, became so /ifa 
that she vibrated her finger in imitation of the tongue of the 
reptile in front of its head till the irritated suake struck her ; 
eid the poor creature died within an hour. 

During the attack the eves have a slightly unnatural stare, 
hot there is never a total loss of consciousness, and through- 


out the paroxysmi the patient is wishful to get away from the 


object affecting ber, vet is without the strength of will 
to escape, or to cease acting in the way I have deseribed. 
Leta persons are constantly teased by their fellows, and are 
often kept in an excited state for whole days.”—A Naluraliat's 
Wanderings in the Kastern Archipelago. Fownns, 1885. 





Tae following paragraph appears in the report of a meet- 
ing of the Socifé de Géographie, Paris, held on the 22nd 
May, 1885 :-— 


“To Président annonce la présence Ala séance de MM. MAXWELL. 4M, 
WIHLttaAM MAXWELL, ancicn Astistant-Reésident de Pérak, anjourd'hol lwe 
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des hants fonctionnaires du. gouvernement de Singaporé, a toujours fait le 
ineileup accueil ae viatate aicel ‘nuael Ia Sockété de Géigraphie sauisit- 
elle aveo empressement cette ocrasion de Yen remercler. 





M. MAXWELL cst on méme temps l'éminent sccrétaire de ta pana ‘snlatap 


de In Société royale asiatique. Tous ceux qui s'ocenpent de Ia Malaisie savent 
énergie, Vactivité et le talent qu'il a mis an service de la science. Son pays, 
@ailleure, asa reconnaitre les services rendus par lui, et, aujourl’bni méme, 
M. MAXWELL vient d'en recevoir In récompense: lordre de Saint-Michel «t 
Gaint-Geurge. La Société ile Géographie est henreuse d'etre ln premitre & Ven 


M. FRaAsK MAXWELL, son frére, fun des résidents de Sarawak, nous arrive 
en droite ligne do Bornéo, of fl vient de séjourner pendant treize années, ont 
la plus grande partic a été vaillamment passée A lintérieur da pays, Louris les 
régions inconnues, an milieu dea Dayaks, dont il a étudié le earactére ef les 
mictirs. 

Les nome dea deux fréres appartiennent dune 4 In Géorgruphi+ et In Soviite 
leur souknite une condiale bienvenue.” 


M. oe Quarenraces has been good enough to present to the 
Society, throngh M. pe La Crorx, « copy of his work 
“ Honmes fossiles et hommes sancages,” Paris, S84. 
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PREFACE. as 

$ 

Possessing, as this Society does, subscribers resident in 3 fo. 
many eastern countries, the races and tribes whose manners, “. 
customs, beliefs, literature, &e., k&e., may furnish subjects for h 
short contributions under the above heading are by no means ’ =a 
few in number: valuable scraps of information about them ieee 
are, it way be hoped, to be obtained from mombers who will not "ai 
object to communicate short notes on matters of interest, ma 
though they may be disinclined to extend their memoranda tu: em 
the dimensions of an essuy. 5 
Siam, Sumatra, Borneo, the Malay I'eninsula, and the Brit- &: 
ish Settlements in the Straits of Malacea include in their * ts 
populations a great many races of mankind. Even those which ee 
are best known to us and which hare been most often des- 
eribed, have hundreds of peculiarities of religion, custom and on 5 
language which have not been recorded, and others are as yet x 
almost a sealed book to the anthropologist. “sh 
“Travellers and residents in uneivilised lands,” in which = 

description most of the members of the Society will recog- y 
nise themselves, are the class for whose use a manual (“Notes = 

and Queries on Anthropology ” )* was drawn up by a Com- £ 
mittee appointed by the British Association for the Advance- 

ment of Science in 1874. The object of the publication was 
to indicate to travellers generally to what subjects to direct ee 
their enquiries, and there are no less than ove hundred see- 7 : 
tions devoted to anthropology alone. A glance at this little ais 

* Published by Lr. STASFORD, Charing Uroea, 1874, ht > 
‘ . 


work will always suggest to the resident in the East a host of 
subjects as to which interesting information may be procura- 
ble from the native population surrounding him. And quite 
apart from anthropology, there are endless notes to be made 
in other departments of science, natural history, botany, con- 
chology, entomology, ke. 


Members of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and all residents and travellers in the Eastern Archipelago, 
ire, therefore, invited to communicate “‘ notes” and “ queries” 
to the Honorary Secretary for insertion in this Journal. 
Should the supply exceed the space allowed for one paper in 
the ‘half-yearly journal of the Society, it may be possible by 
and by to organise u separate periodical publication on the 
principle of the “ Panjab Notes and Queries,” published 
monthly at Allahabad under the editorship of Captain R. C. 
TEMPLE. : 

Here are some of the headings under which notes will pro- 
hably suggest themselves :-— 

Native History, Religion, Superstitions, Magic and Witch- 
craft, Mythology, Medicine, Social Customs, Mode of Cooking, 
Mode of Euting, Clothing, Slavery, Marriage Customs, Cere- 
mouies at Births and Funerals, Games and Amusements, Laws, 
Language, Habitations, Industries, Traditions, Folk-lore, Pro- 
verbs, Extracts from Native Authors, Antiquities, Habits of 
Animals and Birds, &c., &c. | 


. W. E. M. 
SINGAPORE, Janwary, 1885. 
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BOTANY. 
Il. Daun Sengugu.—! sent to Kew some flowers, leaves and 
_ seed of the plant known here and in Java as “Daun Sengugeu ” 
_ (supposed to be a specific for Beri-Beri ), and the Assistant 
Director was good enough to get a report on the specimens 
from the Herbarium Department. 

It is pronounced to be Clerodendron serratnm, which is 
mentioned in the Pharmacopaia of India, p. 164, The roots 
are said to be largely exported from Vizegapatam for medi- 
cinal pu rposes. 

Cc, C.'8. 


[ In Fiver's Catalogue of Plants in the Botanical Garden at Weltevreden, 
one is a description of this plant, of which the following is a transla- 
on = 
Clerodendron serratum, Sprg. Native name Sino Sundanese ) 
Sine Goengoe ( Malay and Terancee - Habitat, East india, Neonat, pet 
Java, Uses. The reots macerated in water are eaten in Java to promote 
clearness of the voice. The leaves, either alone or mixed with mangkoe- 
doe, serch, &c., are administered a5 o vegetable oras a decoction to women 
in labour to assist delivery: the decoction is also employed us a remedy 
guinst fever and against stomach-ache ond worms in chillies Ei) 
* * 
* 
2 (Gutta Jnices,—The following lamentable occurrence took 
lap only a few months ago in Rovaes A gentleman well 
nown for his fondness for exploration found himself close 
to certain trees which apparently exuded a clear and not un- 
pleasant tasting liquid. Being very thirsty, he drank some- 
what copiously of the supposed water. A few hours afterwards 
he died in considerable agony. The juice he had rashl 
swallowed was that of a gutta which coagulated in his stomac 
and entirely closed it to the exit of food. 
, N. B. D. 
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HISTORY. 


é. Ancient Settlement in Penang before ‘ritish Occu- 
pation.—The most ancient kampong in Penang is Datoh Kra- 
mat, which would appear from the following extract from an 
old Register of Surveys effected in 1795, preserved in the 
Penang Land Office, tohave been ovcupied early in the 18th 
century :— 

“No. 571. Datoh Kramat Burying Ground. 

Garden Ground. : 

Measuring on the East and West sides, three orlongs ; 

On the North and South sides, four orlougs and-z-half ; 

Containing in all thirteen orlongs and-a-half : 

This ground was cleared by the Datoh Kramat - about 
ninety years ago, and Mahnrajistia * possesses himsolf of this ' 
ground as being a relation of the Datoh Kramat by descent, . 
The ground is planted with cocoa-nut trees and fruit trees and 
many people ure buried in it.” 


| C. J. 8, 
x + 


a 


4. Titles and Offices of the Officers of the State of Perak. 
Under native rule, there were four chiefs of the first rank, 
eight of the second rank, and sixteen of the third. 
The four principal had the title of Tunku -— 


l. Raja Handahara, Wazir ai-Kabir, the “ Grand 
Vizier” of Perak. 

= Orany Keya Besar, one of the four, Penghule Raja 

Perampuen, or Penghulu Dalam, Custodian 
of the Royal Ladies, or Guardian of the 
Inner Apartments. 

3. Mavatri, one of the fonr, Hakim, or Judge of the~ 


country. 








ns ee ll 


- {* Maharaja Setia,—Ep.] 
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4. Titmonggong, one of the four, Kris P: mnlak Raja, the Le 
“Short Kris” of the Raja. ht 
5. Maharaja Lela, Wead of the eight, Orang Resar othe 
Bate’, or chief officer of the Raja’s aud- ce: 
ience hall penchong ta’ berlanya=" who se 
lops off (or executes ) unquestioned.” oS 
6. Laksamaua, one of the eight, Raja di Laut, Jittru-batw — nie 
of the country of Perak. Juru-batu—“Mate, EN 
whose station is forward,” —( Marsden.) > Yi 
‘. Shahbandar, one of the eight, Anak hunchi raja, z 
“ The key of the Raja " an allasion probaoly ‘ec 
to the duties of the Shahbandar as Collector ene 
of Customs and Treasurer. vt 
4. Sri Adika Raja, ope of the eight, Jurumudi or helms- tint, 
| man, whose station is at-the éanndi or helm. nn 
Raja ujong karang—=" Ruler of ‘the point - 
of rocks,” an allusion probably to the rocky at 
nature of the country in Ulu Perak. Pil: 
4. Panglina Bukit Guntang, one of the aight, Dayony pes oe 
minggang kant He who wields’ the i 
chief starboard paddle," i-e., sitting near. nes 
est to the part of the bout ocenpied by the’ = 
Raja. ‘ Ray 
MW Panglina Hinta, one of the eiglit, “ Dayong peming- f ae 
gang hint —* The same on the port side.” Pits 
‘Ll. Toh Nera, one of the eight, Hantara, or Chamberluin. ; i, 
12. Dateh Sagar, one of the eight, Iergala#, the poler a oe 
of the boat. as 
lo, Sri Maharaja Lela, Head of the sixteen. In charge of 3 
the ryuts. One of his duties was to build of 
the Haja’s 4e/er or andience hall. ‘ : 
14. Datoh Suslia flaja of Vaudar, an officer whose duty re 
it is to prepare everything required by the we 
Raja, to provide wood, water, ete. to build Ay. 
lints on occasions. of festivals, to furnish a 
hangings, ornanents, ete, A 
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15. Toh Rana Pahlawan, Timba-ruang of the country. 
“The person who bales the boat if she leaks,” 
i.é., who removes any danger threaten- 
ing the country, 


= F 


so 


5. Ophir.—The statement often quoted by writers and com- 
pilers, that the natives of Malacca call their gold mines 
*“ Ophirs’’ has always astonished me, for I know of no Malay 
name for a mine in any way resembling the word given. 
The author of “Sarong and Kris” quotes Dr. Krrto’s En- 
cyclopedia and Dr. P, Potvaz, a French author, who wrote 
in 1797, in support if it. I think that I have found in a 
paper in the first volume of “ Asiatic Researches” ( 1784) 
the foundation of the often-repeated argument “in favour 
of the mount in the Malay Peninsula being that of Serip- 
ture™ (to quote Major McNarm). A Mr. Macponazo, 
writing about the gold of Limong in Sumatra, says: “ It 
ig more than robebils that Sumatra must have been the 
Ophir of Solomon’s time. This conjecture derives no 
small force from the word ophir being really a Malay 
substantive of a compound senee, signifying « sountain 
containing gold’ (1) Can any one explam how this deriva- 


tion 18 arrived at? 


‘ Ep. 
LANGUAGE. 

6. Pantang Gaharu.—The Méntra, i.e, the aborigines in 
Malacea and the surrounding States, when in search of 
 g@haru (lignum aloes) are obliged to use a special language, 

as was found to be the pase in the south of the Peninsula 
among the aborigines seeking for eamphor, * 


OD ee a 


[ * See Journal, Straits Branch, R. A. 8, No, 7, p. 101.—Ep.} 
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Geherw can then only be spoken of as fdtak, the 
ordinary language is pantang or forbidden. — 

The following is a list of similar words which shews, ag in 
the ease of the pantang Adpur in Johor, that periphrasis is 
- often made use of toavoid the ordinary word :— 

Malay. Pantang. 


snake flar hindtang panjarg (long animal) 
buffalo kérbaw sia 

elephant qgdjah bindtang gédang (great animal ) 
tomohome pilang mélipat batik ( turned backfold } 


goat kambing hébek 

duck tek pépet 

fowl ayam méndong 

fish ikan sakilap: pdsir. 


The searcher for gohorw must neither sing nor pray when 
out on the search. Nor may he eat Sé/dehen ( dried prawns ) 
the ¢riJok fish, nor any kind of uméduf, fe., ground shouts 
of any plant, nor can any other kind of produce be collected 
at the same time, for fear of injuring the quality of the 
gahearn. 

Ifa mon has found a promising gadaru trec, having cleared 
round it, he goes home, and dreams of the guardian spirit 
(haute gakare), who appearing states as a condition of a favour- 
able result, that he must have aman handed over to him. The 
next day, if the dreamer can catch some one asleep, he smears 
his forehead with lime as a sign tothe Aantw, who accord- 
ingly carrics off his victim, the latter dying of a fever, or 
some other ailment, and the dreamer gets a good supply of 
gaharn. Tot should he fail to comply with the Aanlu's 
wishes, he either cannot find his tree, or it turns out a bad 
One. 

he same panlang applics to the seareh for gold. 


D, FLA. HH. 


- + 
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7, Modes of sitting in driving an elephant. s, 

The gaméuia gajah, or mahouts, in Perak, have the follow- 
ing expressions for three modes of sitting on the elephant’s 
neck :— 
. . Bélah tiniany.—To sit with one leg tucked nnder and the 
. other hanging down on one side, (This plirase might be appli- 
ed. to the mode of riding on a side-saddle, ) 

Tempok katak—To sit with the right leg bent back on the 
right side and the left leg hanging down on the left. 
— Chabang hathan.—To sit with hoth legs hanging straight 
down. 


En. 


« + 


8. Johor.—I see that there has been some discussion in the 
HeWsyApers as to whether the name of this State is properly” 
spelt Johor or Johore. Maryies, whose ref-rences:to Johor are 
very numerous in his Fssey on the Malayn nation, published 
(in IS15) in the 12th volume of Asintic Reserrches, spells 
the word without the final e. In Du Bots’ Vies des Gourer- 
nenra Genérane (The Hague 1763) also, Johor is the ortho- 
graphy employed. To go back further still, the early factors 
in the service of the East India Company (1697-1616) spelt 
the word Jor and Jhor, See Calendar of State Papers, Colo- 
nial Series, 


Ku, 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


*). | Sumatra Mawas.—The ordageuten (simi satyrue) * 
which m found in Stimetrn fis well ns it Bornes i known hv 
tradition to the Malays of the Peninsula by the name of 
maices. Lhe Méwas is said to inhabit the jungle, and to have 








“Called Mids in Berno,—WALtatr’s Malay Archipels wi, T, 82, 
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‘aright arm of steel, which can be used like a knife.* 
_ He lives in the trees, and his body is civered with hair; 
he does not use fire, for fear of nccidents, but lives on 
fruit. 

Natives are sometimes found to tell of some one who has 
met one of these beings. 

The following account is given of one said to have been 
met with within the memory of man at Pérlak in Sumatra! 

A man went into the jungle one day, and was caught by a 
female AMdiwas, who took him in the place of her husband 
whom she had lost. In due course, she bore him a child. His 


thoughts were always directed to the means of escape, which 


he devised by getting the Médias to tetch him cocon-nuts, 


from the husk of which he constructed a rope. When she - 


asked him what the rope was for, he suid it was to swing a 
eradle for their child. Her speech is described as resembling 
that of a fiong or mina bird. When the rope was long 
enough to enable him to descend the tree, he asked the Mdtrns 
to get some freny (shell-fish) and wméuf nilong (the 
young shoot of the xidonyg palm). When she had gone in 
search of them, he let himself down from the tree, and has- 
tened home to his tampoang. He had only just reached it 
when the Af¢dirax came after him, bringing the drang, the 
winbed nthony, and ther child, and called on him to return 
to her, but his neighbours came out with lights and guns to 


his help, so that the Vderes did not venture near; then finding | 


she could not get him back, "she threw down the drang 
and wimdwt nfbong, and tore the child in half, throwing 


one-half at her hushand, and the ‘other half away, and then — 


disappeared.t 
D.:F. AwH, 


* 
e  * 
[* The malignant Ware that mocks the laugh of o homen beine with ita 
iron arm and body covered with shaggy hair.” NEWBOLD, Etraite of Mplacen, 
+ One of the “idle tales current amorg Malays" about the existence of men- 
monkeys, See Newooun, Streila of Malacca, vol. II, p.416.—Ep.] 
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10. Turtles.—The following paragra| hh, translated from the- 
Batavia Jfandelsblad for the Straits Times, is worth perma- 
nent preservation. Some two years azo, the Colonial Govern- 
ment wus applied to for information on the subject of the 
turtle trade. Very meagre, however, was all that could be 
collected on the subject, and the details given below will be 
new to many :— 

‘Any one journeying along the sea-shore from Padang to 
“ Bencoolen, or visiting the desolate southern sea coast of the 
“ Residencyof the Preanger Regencies,may see towards the hills 
“where the coast rises up witha very gentle acclivity, and the 
* sand is dry and loose, many places bearing marks of rooting up, 
“the sand being thrown up in heaps. On these places being 
“examined, there will be found at a slicht depth under the 
“sand many eggs, round as bullets, each of the sive of an 
“apple, pale-white in colour, ind with « soft parchment like 
‘shell. These are turtles’ eggs, which are found on the 
“south sea-coast of the Preanger, as many as one hundred 
“being sometimes laxlin one nest. As these eges are tasty 
“and nutritious, and as the animals themselves yield delicious 
‘meat, the idea of bringing these articles into more general 
“ase than heretofore as food sapplies among the people, de- 
“serves encouragement. Great difficulties, however, stand 
“im the way uf carrying it ont. ‘The places where these ewes 
are found are in desolate, almost inaccessible, and very thin- 
“Vy inhabited districts. People may wander there for hours 
“and even days without diseivering any trace of human handi- 
“work. ‘This has been experienced by those few persons who 
“have visited the south coast of Java, and by the telegraph 
ots officials who laid the line frim Padang to Bencoolen. | The 


“working of the proposed farm will be hampered by the 


“numerous beasts of prey, tigers, croc dliles, and wild’ dogs 
“which hunt the turtles at night, when the latter leave the 
“sea to lay eog-on the beach. Notwithstanding the unusual 
“size (3 to 5 feet lone) and the streneth of their Shells, they 
“fall easy victims to these boasts of prey, because sea tartles 
“are unable to withdraw cither hind or feet under their shells. 
“So fierce and hloody is the attack on these animals, tuat the 
“southern sea-coast of Java somctimes resembles a battle 
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“field, the beach being strewn with bones and shells of turtles, 
“surrounded by torn and foul-smelling picces of flesh, which 
“the beasts of prey have left lying about at the disposal of 
“birds of prey, which may be seen on such occasions flying high 
“ty the air above these places. ‘The eggs themselves are the 
“favourite fare of smull four-footed beasts of prey, and even 
“of monkeys, which dig them up out of the sandand carry them 
“away. These eggs are not hatched in cloudy orrainy weather, 
from turtles leaving it to the sun’s rays to hatch them.” 


N. B.D. 
= 


e 


Il. Breeding Pearls and Bacteria in Ricee.—The first vol- 
Ume of these Transactions contained an article from my pen 
on the subject of breeding pearls, which excited, I am afraid, 
some derision, though if quotation be any sign of interest, the 
netice it received from the press was satisfactory. The late 
Paaxk Bucktaxp inserted the article bodily in Land and 
Wafer, and Mr. Danwi~ did me the honour to write to me 
about it. I have just come across a paragraph translated from 
the Butavin Danblad of 17th April last, which seems to pomt 
to a possible solution of the mystery. It states that a Dr. 
Lacerpa, a Brazilian gentleman who has received 75,000 
franes from his Government for discoveries regarding snake 
bites, and is now engaged in researches upon beri-beri, 
deems that beri-beri arises from bad rice, and Jelieres 
that in such rice he has found the same bacteria which he had 
detected in the blood of beri-beri patients. It all depends 
however, on this belief becoming a certainty. It strikes the 
Dagilat that one fact tallies with his hypothesis, namely 
that deri-deri so offen appears on premises where large 
slocks of rice hare heen kept for a long time, and where 
little supervision has been sometimes exercised over boiling 
that gram. “ The animeleule die at a temparature of GO? 
centigrade, aecording to Dr. Lacexpa. Among the pu- 
pils at the native veterinary school in Samarang, beri-beri 





= 
re 
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several times broke out, until the house »was rebuilt, upon 
which the disease disappeared. Unless we are misinformed, 
adds the writer,these young men took their meals together, but 
now they board with natives. If this be the case, Dr. Laceros 


would certamly find it remurkable.” 


Now, if animal life really exists in dry rice, the nibbled look 
of the end of exch grain when kept with pearls would be 
necounted for. It still leaves the allezed formation of the 
pearls a mystery. “There is sufficient evidence of their being 
actually formed, here, in Singapore, to lang a man, were the 
fame evidence produced in a case of marder; and that, after 
all, is, conventionally, the nearest approach we can make to 
absolute proof. I hope that the subject will ust be quite for- 
gotten by local scientists. 

N. B.D, 


= 


= # 


12. Are Cockatoos Carnivorous ?—Though nota local bird, 
«9 large a mumber of cockatoos are imported from New Guinea 
and Australia that I may perhaps he pardoned for introducing 
this querry.. <A short time ago | put a wood-dove into the same 
aviary as a favourite sulpbur-crested cockatoo, A day or two 
afterwards, the latter was found holding the body of the dove 
in its claw ( baving bitten off the head) and sucking the 
blood of its victim. I knew that cockatoos would thrive on a 
little chopped meat, but did not know that they ever acted as 
birds of prey. Haeve any of our readers observed a similar 
circumstance ? : 

N. B.D. 


+ 


13. The Octopus—The Malay residents in the vicitinity of 
Tanjong Pagar assert that a Inrge octopus inhabits a deep 
eae tie =e western end of the wharf in the direction 
of the Borneo Company’s premises, Divers declare that they 


A on pe PS Oe ie ee Pee 
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lave seen the animal. The following description of « similar 
creature appeared in the Siraife Times of 28th November 
last :— 


On June 15, when in S. Int. 2ldeg. 87sec, and E. long. 118 
deg. -L0 sec., about five miles olf the Exmouth Gulfou the west= 


ern coast of Australia, Captain Horkixs of the schooner Mary 
Ogilcie, saw an immense creature which he took to be a species 
of octopus. His attention was drawn to it by a perfect cloud 
of sea-birds,andat first he naturally thonght it must be a dead. 
carease. On approaching it, however, he found it was alive 
anil sluggishly disporting itself, In shape it was like « viohn 
bot of immense size, with some six feclers about the greater 
diameters of the violin. It lav almost flat upon the water, was 
of a dark-grey above, and was continually elevating one of at 
feelers, apparently twice the thickness of a man’s arm, to as 
height of from six to eight feet. It appeared to be vomiting, 
anil as the birds were evidently feeding, that accounted for 
their presence in such numbers. Its size was so great that, 
bad it grasped the vessel, it could ea-ily have capsizedit. The 
Captain, therefore, got out of the way as quickly as possible, 
and without waking definite: measurements; but’ a large 
whale in the vicinity looked quite diminutive. Tt isn pity 
that something more exact as to size is not available, but I 
think the description is sufficient to convey an idea of the 
nature of the monster.” | 
N, B.D, 


* 


+ - 


14. Tiger Traps.—Most residents in Singapore are acquaint- 
ed with the ordinary form of tiger traps. A hole is dug in the 
ground, sime 5 or 6 feet, and 12 feet square in depth, and at 
the bottom strong sharpened bamboo stakes are firmly planted. 
Tho hole is covered over with brashwood, grass, &c., antl if the 
tiger scts foot on this he generally becomvs lamed if not killed 
‘by the fail into the pit, G, I’. M. describes another sort of 
trap as fullows :— ex 

“] started my trap on the 4thinstant, and was lucky enough 
to catch the brute the evening of the 12th, I made mine close 
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to the stable and goat shed, and took atrap made in Serdang 
some two years ago by a friend of mine as a model. | 

Its dimensions are as follows: length 12 feet, breadth 3 feet, 
and height 6 feet. Itis made of wooden bars or fiangs, placed 
close together, and driven three feet into the ground. These 
bars have a diameter of from 3to 4 inches. The top is made 
of 2-inch planks placed broadways and nailed to the top of the 
fiangs with G-inch nails. Lengthways,over the 2-inch planks, 
1-inch planks are again nailed down, so as to give additional 
sipacasth to the roofing ofthe trap. ‘The door is about 24 feet 
wide and drops two feet into the ground, falling between 2- 
inch planks which are driven six feet deep into the ground. 
Inside the trap there isa partition by which means the bait is 
shut off from the tiger, and escapes unhurt. The interiorar- 
rangements as to the falling of the door is very primitive, and 
is simply a contrivance effected by the use of a nail, some string, 
a small piece of nibong and a plank two feet long. The string 
is tied to the level by which the door is suspended, and running 
through a small aperture made in the roof is attached to the 
piece of nidong. ‘This again is slipped under the nail (which 
is driven into one of the fiangs) and kept into position by the 
plank which projects into the middle of the trap. This is, of 
course, arranged so as to make everything exactly balance. The 
tiger treading on the plank, or even brushing against it, at once 
loosens everything, and the door comes down with a rush.” 


N. B. D. 
7 
* # 


15. Man-eaters.—'The following willbe new to ma: - After 
describing the capture of a Giese, F. M. write soe oe 

The beast proved to be a female, and measured as it lav 
stretehed out, exactly 7 feet 3 in. from the muzzle to the end 
of the tail. According to the Malays and Siamese, it was a 
man-eater. They made this as-ertion after having examined the 
ears, Which were slightly slit in two or three places. They have 
it that a tiger after having devoured a human being, gets its 
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blood s9 heated, that it lies in some river or swamp for three 
days in order t) cool itself, and that during that period its: 
ears itching irritate the beast so, that it teara at them with its. 
claws, permanent marks being the result of its seratchings,’’ 


N.B. D._ 
; , 


+ * 


16. Tigers eating Froes—Few would have credited the 
following :— | | 
_“T had often heard that tigers, when they conld get nothing 
else better to eat, lived on frovs, but I always thought this was 
hearsay, until [ examined the contents of this one’s stomach, 
which consisted almost entirely of them.” | 


N. B.D, 
* 


+ + 


17. Charms.—<After describing the care exercised to keep off 
intruders by piling empty cases, &c. around the mat whereon 
the dead tiger lay, G. F, M. S278 -— 

“This latter preeaution proved very necessary as it was the 
means of keeping off the hands. of depredators, who were only 
too eager to procure some charm or umulet. 

Careful as I was, however, within a quarter of au hour after 
the tiger was shot, it had not a single hair of its mustachiog 
left, these being considered great charms. Subsequently, 
as the skin was hanging out in the sun to dry, I even had two 
of the claws stolen, | 

The flesh of the tiger was eaten by the Chinese, Siamese 
and Klings with considerable relish. It was interesting to 
note what implicit faith all natives put in the charms or to- 
Aonga that are to be obtained from the vanquished foe. Chief 
among them are the gall stone, the claws, and a small bone 
found at the back of the neck, The bones were in great request, 


-_— Sh ae a a% * > T. 
a 5 . - a i a 
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aN and medicine which has very valuable medicinal! properties is 
--.-s.) prepared from them.” | GT ties Wiebe 

eke The lost sentence isnot quiteaccurate, It should read medi- 
oe cine which, ff is believed by the natices, has very valuable, &c. 


ae N. B.D. 


Sie MALAY FOLK-LORE. 


ae a 18. Signs and Omens.—When on the war-path, -it is good 
Nx? - to start on a Friday before the flies'are astir (sa-belum teréang 
“av lilet). 
os On a Saturday, it is good to start ofter the sun is up. 
Lei, — When about to start on a journey, or to leave home on 
a ® business, it ia nnlucky to hear the chirp of the squirrel (fipei |, 
hy which portends robbery as the traveller's probable misfortune ; 
else likewise the ery of the “wngka” ( gibbon) pertends loss. 
= a The sound of the fédbaw (kind of “whip-poor-will”) signifies 
ety death by acetdent or wound. 7 
=o he who, setting out on a journey, hears the sound of the 
, thing or fang (kite), expects that he, or those he 
~ Teaves behind, will sufler loss by fire, should it be disregarded. 
Hearing whe @énggang (hornbill) by night means injury to 
the country, such as burning of houses. 
The hitrerg chintony heard at any time betokens that an act 
of adultery or seduction is being committed somewhere, 
fe Tf a person stumbles on leaving the steps of a house on par- 
ticular business, it is anlucky, and the business is abandoned 
for the time, * 
- » To hear the call of the séjéreh bird is a had amen for the 
sportsman for the whole of the day on which it is heard. but 
to hear that of the s@udjur bird is lucky for him, ‘ 


4 
= 








{* See Journal, Straits Dranch, R.A 5, No, 7, 1. 19.—Bn,] 
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The water from akar (monkey ropes or creepers ) which 
produce it must only be drank standing, not sitting or squat. 
ting or sdkit pinggang ( lumbago or kidney disease ?) willresult. 


D. F. A. H. 
+ 


~ 


19. Legend of Changkat Rambian.—Many of the legends 

of the Perak Malays refer touremote period when what is now 
dry land was covered by water and when the lofty monntain 
peaks were islands divided one from another by the sea. 
_ Miles up country, at Changkat Rambian in the Batang 
Padang district, a rock is pointed out which is declared to be 
the petrified hull of an Indian ship which came trading to 
those parts in the ancient days, and in explanation of her fate 
the following story is told. 

In the day when Changkat Rambian was a sea-port, Indian 
traders came across the Bay of core to barter their gay 
chintzes and cottons for the tin of the Malays. The Datoh or 
Chief of Changkat Rambian would receive the dark strangers 
hospitably and send them away with full cargoes when the 
changing monsoon brought favourable winds for the return 
voyage. 

He was fair in his dealings, and enjoyed a good repu- 
tation among the sea-faring adventurers whom commerce 
bronglhit to his island-port. : 

Now it happened once that when an Indian trader cas] 
anchor off Changkat Rambian, the Datoh had nought in his 
stores but a eanfeny of tin-ore not yet smelted. Nevertheless, 
firmly believing that he would have a cargo by the time the 
ship was ready for sea, he boldly purchased the whole stock of 
the Malabar merchant and promised to deliver to him one hun- 
dred. dharas of tin. Time went on and the Datoh’s expecta- 
tions were not fulfilled. Either the ryots working in his 
mines were idle, or the mines unproductive, and the Datoh 
still found himself with but one guntuny of ore with which 
to furnish one hundred theres of the pure metal to a rapa- 
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Day by day came the Indian merchant demanding his 
due with the pertinacity of an eastern creditor, until the Datoh 
declared that the white cockle shells which formed a pave- 
ment in front of his house were being worn out by the trader's 
feet. In despair, he appealed to heaven for supernatural aid, 
and in his prayers he implored that his petition might be 
answered in adream or vision. That night, as he lay stretch- 
ed on his mat, an old man appeared to him ina dream, and said: 
“ Seek for a young kompas tree growing on an ant-hill. When 
“found make a poker of it,* use it when smelting the gan- 
fang of ore, and all will be well.” Having said this, the oli 
man vanished, and the Datoh slept peacefully till morning. 

With dawn the Indian came as usual, pressing his claime 
with more than ordinary vehemence and declaring that the 
time for his return was near and he would be ready to sailin 
two days. The Datoh asked for time and said that he must 
first visit Pulau Tunggal, but on his return would perform his 
contract as agreed. ‘The unwilling creditor had to agree.and 
the Datoh stepping into his canoe paddled away rapidly to the 
other island, for in those days Bukit Tunggal, which now 
stands far inland on the left bank of the Perak river, was an 
island and men called it Pulaw not Bukit Tunggal. A short 
search in the wooded heights of the island resulted in the dis- 
covery of the stick which was to have such magic properties. 
Returning to his house with the Aompaa sapling, he was 
visited by the merchant, who thought that, alter this journey, 
eome gold or other valuable articles might be fortheoming 10 
siti-faction of his demands. Loud were his complaints on 
finding absolutely nothing. “ Fear not,” said the Datoh, 
“to-night I suall smelt, and to-morrow you may come far the 
3 ao T have vowed that this gantang of ore shail till your 

cral ies 

All that night the Datoh smelted. The Indian seamen lying 
on board their ship at anchor off the shore could hear the 
regular clack of the valve of the belluws and wondered that so 








* For superstitions reasons, Malay tin-miners will not. use i 
mente Por stiring up the charcoal embers. at the orifice of the 
Spaniuiel ck ponrehekt hep re ne on These are 


, fuluk or penyuluk. See No, 9 uf this J aa reap Fecal 
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much work could be wanted when there was but a handful of 
ore. Their captain looked to his weapons and prepared for a 
fight, for he would not tamely suffer himself to be cheated, 
Small beliet had he in the promised cargo, and accordingly 
next morning he did not go himself to fetch the tin which the 
Datoh: had asked him to take, but he sent a massenger on shore 
to see what there was. The sailor found piles of white, shin- 
ing ingots lying ready at the smelting house, the furnace still 
in full blast, and the Datoh blowing the bellows. “ Why are 
you alone?” said. the latter, “ Why are not ye all on shore 
taking the cargo?” Then the Indian and all his men landed 
aud the Datuh bade them take all the tin without weighing it, 
for he had promised them all that he should smelt. Radiant 
was now the merchant's fuce, and he could not be sufficiently 
polite and deferential to the man whom he had so lately dis- 
believed. Backwards and forwards tramped his followers ear- 
rying duwn the ingots of tin tothe ship, but the pile was aug- 
mented every moment and seemed inexhaustible. At last the 
Datoh suggested that, instead of liftiny the solid metal, they 
should make a spout from the muuth of the furnaoe to 
the ship and run the molten annus into the hold. To 
this, the ludian, who was covetous, agreed; the pipe was 
made and the molten tin ran down like water. When the 
craft was getting low in the water the merchant called to the 
Datoh to stop as he now had enough. Then aaid the Datoh: 
* Did yuu not disbelieve me in your heart when | sail I would 
= “give | you acargo? Did you not say * how willa geatang of 
‘ore become one hundred dAéarus of tin,’ and did you not des- 
“piso my protestations and promises f Now, therefore, I have 
“determimed to fulfil my word. I promised you-a shipload 
“and you shall bave it.” So the tin went on pouring down, and 
presently the vessel sunk with hereargoand crew. But, as apes 
rolled by, the sea gradually reeeded,und Changkat Rambian, 
where the Datoh hud ruled and where the Indians had suffer- 
ed for their covetousness, became part of the mainland, and 
the lull of the Indian ship, turned to stone, became wisshia and 
vee still be seen among other rocks on the hill-side. And 
meu search for the kompas sapling growing on an ant-hill, 


for every. Malay miner knows that, once secured, this treasure 
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will ensnre such a miraculous quantityof metal as has not been 
known since the days of Datoh Changkat Rambian.* 
Ep. 

# 

# % 
20. Nakhoda Ragam.—A personage of this name figures 
m many Malay legends, especially those connected with the 
sea. I have beard of him at Bandar in Lower Perak, and I 
believe he is also known to Bornean folk-lore. See also Journ. 
Ind. Arch., XI, 168. Notes on this subject are invited. 

Ep. 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 


21. Ganju.—This is the Malay word applied to a species of 
ordeal resorted to in order to find out the perpetrator of a 
crime, when no one in particular is suspected. ~ 

One kind of ganjw is the following :-—Supposing that a theft 
has taken place in a house, all the inmates are assembled and 
their names are written on the edge of a white cup, on which 





* Tn this logend the we words whick I have translated an¢-Aill ave busut jentan 
“male ant-hillL” The y 4onipas sapling is suggestive of the divining- 
which is believed by some writers on comparative mytholgy to he arientifieally 
identical with the phallus or Hague. The “male ant-hill” rather supports this 
view. The ronclusion of the legend is not unlike a well-known northern story of 
“ how the sra berame melt." 7 am indebted to M. PAUL SanriLor, who bas 
energetically devoted himself te the study of “ folk-lore " in Pranre, especially 
puis sey gh legenda onnected with the sea, for a paper ( £'Eaw de Afer 
giral foureal L'Homme, No, it; en's thee which ¥ tebe thc tee 

iva a) L' Homme, No, 884, from w I take t lowing version 
oR eds sate ne :l, ™ Ww take the following version 


Un conte norvégien du recueil d'Abjornsen et Mod, intitulé Je Molin 
magigue, attribue ls salure de la mer & ce moulin, quia le privilége, moyennant 
certaines paroles, de moudre tout co qu'on Ini demande. Il finit par tomber 
entre les mains d'tn marin qui }'emporta bien vite i son bord, sana demander 
lea paroles nécessnires peur lurrdter, Quand Je navire fot en pleine mer, le 
mario Ini dit: “Monde du sel, vite et bien.” Et lo moulin de vomir du sel. 
Loraqu'll ¥ en eat lw charge du vaisseau, Je marin Ini crin de s'arréter; mais le 
moulin tmorchnit toujours parce qn'il n’cbéieacdt qu'a une formole mac ue. 
eds wel ate oe plus en plus hant, et le navire finit par rouler bes. 
fait que l'eau est ealée,—E n, ond de la mer & mouire du eel, ce qui 
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some sentences of the Koran are also inscribed. A ring is then 
suspended by a maiden’s hair and held right over the middle 
of the cup. It is swung round gently and the name which it 
first strikes is the name of the thief. 

In another method, a sieve (uyirv) is used. Some mystic 
sentences are written on this utensil with turmeric /kunmyit), 
All the household being assembled, a man grasps the nyiru by 
the edge and holds it out flat. In a short time it is seen to 
wave up and down and presently pulls away from the man 
holding it, who follows its lead until it reaches and touches 
the thief. 

There are many others.* 


Ep. 


MEDICINE. 


22. A Malay in my employment thus described tomethemode 
by which he was cured of an illness. The native doctor (Jomo) 
placed a duyong (jar) of water on the floor. The other appa- 
ratus were some berti/ (parched rice ), bras kunnyié (rice made 
yellow with turmeric), and a few blossoms of the /unga melor. 
He put a hard-boiled egg into the tuyeng. The dertiA and 
rice he sprinkled round the duyong, letting sume of the grains 
fall into it, As he did so, he repeated some words in a low 
voice. He then put the flowers into the dvyong and they 
floated on the top of the water. He then lighted a candle 
and watched the flame to see if a cure was possible or not. 
The flame flickered in his direction, so he decided in the 
affirmative. If the flame had gone the other way, he could 
not have undertaken the cure. He then placed a gold ring 
belonging to the patient into the jar. He then made the 
ce hie down, and placing his hands firmly on the top of 

is head, he repeated a formula in a low voice, and at the 


¢ See the account of the ordeal by rice in India, As. Res, rol. I; also Journ. 
As. Socy. Bengal, vol. xxzv. 
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end of it blew in the rice as if he was blowing away something. 


This he did three times. 

Before his performances on the patient's head, he went 
through an operation to ascertain the reason why the patient's 
semangat * had abandoned him. He took the ring and at- 
tempted with it to hook up the floating flowers and grains 
of bertih. They evaded the contact, and it was not untila 
further incantation and muttering of charms that one flower 
and one grain of ferfih were hooked up. This betokened that 
the patient’s affections had recently been estranged from 
some one. (This was trac, hé had recently quarrelled 
with his wife.) He made the patient bathe in the water in 
the duyong and then eat the ege. 

He then pronounced acharm over 20 leaves of-sirih and 
directed that the patient should eat these and yo others. 

He then tied the ring round the patient’s right wrist with a 
string made of thread of seven different eolours twisted together 
and prescribed perfect rest for three days, No one was to be 
angry with the patient, and the latter was notto lose his 
temper with mnyone, but was to remain at home and amuse 
himself with flowers or avy other mild and innucent diversion. 


Ep. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


=3. Daun tiga leii—A Maley gameof cards. The following 
tee Arse soap of this gume as I have seen it played in 
‘crak :— ; 


Hearts,  Iékoh. King, Raja. 


Diamonds, Jefin., Queen Hondahara 
Clubs, Kalalawer, Enave, Pékak = 
Spades, Sakopong, Ace, — Sat. 








* Sewtongat—Vitel principle; it would scéna to aE sprnl in cine deeree 


with the & of the Karena: f Burmoh , ; “at s ge 
of the Burmese. See Mason's Beant  Meseamble the leipya ( butterfly ) 
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To shuffie, iyal, mengiyat.. 

To deal, Membawa. 

To cut, Mérat, 

To sweep the board, make every one pay, 
Menyélong. : 


Three cards are dealt out to each player. The highest 
hand counting by pips is that which contains the greatest 
number of pips after the teus are deducted. Thus a knave, 
ten and nine 1s a good hand. 

The best hand is 5 aces, Sd? fiyu. 

The next hest is 3 court-cards, Kuda; naik kuda. 

The next is nine. 

The next is eight. 

All these four hands are known as férws. 

A hand of three threes is really a good hand, being nine, 
but it is considered a propitiation of good luck to throw it 
down ( without exposing it) and announce that one is bua, 
in the hopes of getting good luck afterwards. | 

Each player makes two stakes—fapala and ekor. They may 
a oh equal value, or the eor may be of greater value than the 

apala, 

The sapala must not be of greater value than the efor; 
that is called fval ka-ujone / twual=bhéral ). 

Or there may be a single stake only which is called podui, 

Betting between pluyers is called sorong, or fwwi, or sorong 
tutes. 

A pool, fii tengah. 

The ekor stake is only paid to the dealer if he holds one of 
the hands called /érvs and if a smaller hand is held by a 

A player who holds thirty exactly (except when he has three 
player. Then the dealer takes both kopala and ekor (menyélong). 
court-cards, kuda) is said to be out (dude). | 

Any one except the player on the right of the dealer may cut. 
The player who cuts looks at the bottom card of those that he 
lifts and if he thinks it is a lucky ent he accepts it and puts 
down the cards he has lifted (penyére?). 

see dealer then puts the rest of the pack on top of the cut 
and in his turn lifts a portion of the pack (pengangkat) and 
looks at the bottom card. santa 


— = 
2] i . 
: ; 
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There are all sorts of namas for different cards and combi- 
nation of cards of various degrees of luck and these are quoted 
by the cutter and dealer, cach declaring his confidence in the 
luck voming to him by reason of the cutting or lifting of a 
particular card, | 
. , ( Tiang ampat penghulu chélony. 

Five of clubs, t Chukup dna giibela-nin, 

Nine of diamonds, Bunga kachang raja dudiman. 
Gagak sa-kawan raja di-hilir, 

Ten of clubs, | Sippi maken pedindang masak, 
Masak pun lalu muda pun falu, 


geen | Buntut kris Raja Bandahara. 
‘ 


ape if the | Anak yatim jalan sa’or eng: 


dealer. | Satu pun tidak marahahaya, 
Twoof dia.  — rs Ril eg | : 
eta: * Senut ginting Che Amat pelak. 


Two of hearts. Batang jamban. 


Six 13 an unlucky card,— Daun anam jahaneaim, 
Nine of hearts,— Hari panas kubang ber-ayer. 


A player does not hastily look at his three cards and learn 
his fate at once, but he prolongs the excitement by holding 
his cards tight together and looking alternately at the outside 
ones and last of ull at the middle one, sliding out the latter 
between the two others little, by little. Thus it is left uncer- 
tain for some time whether a card is an eight or a seven, & 


A man to whom a court-card, an eight and an ace ig 
dealt (if the eight is in the middle), on finding that he has 
eleven by the two outside ones, says, for instance, Handal: 
kaki tiga, and then commences to slide out out the middle 
ecard hoping that it is going to be an eight or at all events 
@ Seven (three pips on each side). This particular hand is 
called lang Siput, because it is certain to carry off something, 

A man who has just held a winning hand will say, in 


a 7 ey ; . 
Te? | em » le ' oe 7 he ys = ' * av _ 
= ¥ ry 7 rer? a 1 i- —. vr te er al a - 4 i = = cL 
ng PE Pa. ae a, ble. ee ee ie 
= =is me: ‘ re” ae zx * ——"~ ofl alt Ne! mf 7.4, r _, 
r« wt. ‘= ‘ ‘< _ 4 a > 
L | ae 3 et 7) wh, + r r rs T : a ~ é 
= - aot i - te ey ws. x . "F yr alg , ” i * - = 
; . , * ~, at * 
r. > ie a +t p A Po Fan or. “s alent as —_—.: o. 
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tain called aor is one which Pre fruit fr Ree: 
ein of the perdu about the Rear or one im | a +a ; | 
dintely etter another. } 2 


I have seen this game or one c like it played b ‘Sin oes 
er agin Emon I thi hago name of oi = ie gap ae 





MISCELLANEOUS, = = 282 
7 a 141 of Maxwetn’s “ Manual of the Malay. L n= . - 
pe 7 The: orlong is equal to 6,400 square feet. | { 


ht it not to be—the orlong is equal te 6, 400 uare era 
or 57, 00 square feet !—[ Yea.—Ep, ] = 


ee 
it 


a ro. . = ” ACB. Ss. ~ 
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_ 19 Crorx, J. E. Dy La Paria. hed Sate. 
20; Copter, Gronur Singaporé ena 
21) Cennvrs, G. B, Singapore. <3) 
92 Datnyaece, Stam Exrntysro North Barneo.” 1 MS 
“) Datwasx, C BR, : nie 
aLy, D. D. “Sort Borneo, 
ENXT#ON, N, 





MEMBERS ror 1885,—Continued. 








Nos, Names. Addrezses., 
ml Dext ALFRED | London. 
a7 Dexsis, Dr. N. B. | Singapore. 
25 Dreruete, W. H. | Singapore. 
29 Downs, St.V. B. | Singapore, 
30) Durr, ALEXANDER Singapore, 
$1) Dustor, Colonel, 8., ¢.M.c. | Penang. 
$2) Duxxopr, UC. | Singapore. 
33) Deroncnr, Fraxcois | Paria, 
a4 Dew, A. T. | Pérak. 
35) Everert, A. H. | North Borneo. 
d6, Eaxntox, WALTER Penang. 
37 Favre, The Revd. L’ Abbé J. | 
Seatenn! Member) | | Paris. , 

th Frenovsox, A. M., Jr. Colombo. 

30) Fuarx, H. Singapore. 
40 Fraser, Joun Singapore 
41) Fraser, Dr. D. Maxsox Kudat, North Borneo. 
42 Grnrinas, 5. _ London. 
4) saree The Hon'ble James | Singapore 
44 Gnrar, A Sydney, N.S. W. 
45 Guenirz, E. P. | North Borneo. 
46) Guinasn, W. G. London. 
47) Gorrie, F. H. Penang. 
* Gotriien, G, 8. H. Singapore, 
49) Hatentos, H. T. | Malacca. 
50) Henver, The Hon'ble D. F. A A. | Malacca. 
61) Hewerrt, BR. D. Pérak. 
62) Hii, E. C. Singapore. 
“3 Hore, W. Johor. 


54 Hose, The Right Revd. Bishop 
|G. F. (Honorary Member) 
55, Huniert, Rk. W. | Singapore. 
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Dewawoxaar Varornig 
H. H. Maharaja of 5 Serena 
(Honorary Member) 


| 58 Toche Inntaura RIN Rivets 
mit ‘ : 60) Joager, J; P. 
61 Kennixe, F 


> 62] Ketaayy, E. 
+63) Ken, T. Rawsox 
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4) Kexranr, Antive 
65) Kors, Fowix ' 
- igh Kyysensiry, C.AW..&, 
ss 67) Lawaenr, G. R. 
ee $5 Tarixo, @. 
a.” af AWES, therm. WoGort | 
ee 2 Nat a end, HG, (Honorary| 
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fe) Low, Sir Hron, «6c. 

f Lowe, H. Brooke : 
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oe Te Mikirno-Mackrar, Baron 
Pi yionorary Member) = 
“eh The naive W. E., 
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78 Maxwen, R, Ww. 
Bae, «7 MInten, JAMES 
80, Mottasren Sarp 

5!) Merny, Q, 












86H. RW. Prince Kutx Ms | 


9 Invina, The Hon'ble C. J. C.M.A, 
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Addresses 


ee — 


| Bangkok : 
' Johor. 


Johor, 
Penang. 


| Singapore. 


Penang. 
i dohor, 
_ Singapore. 
| Siigapore, 
Penang. 
Singapore. 
Singapore, 


New Guinea, 
Pérak. < 
Labuan, 
Penang. 

Pérak. 

| Sarawak, 
Kota Radja, Atjeh. 






Singapo rt. ad 


gapore, 
Singapore. 
Singapore. | 
Bingapore. re | 
Singapore, 
Singapore. 
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Names. : Addresses. 

Nuy, Perce | Singapore. 
54 O'Suiiivas, A. W. | Penang. 
85; Onn, Sir Haney St. Groree, ’ 

Kc MG. 

86 Parcrave, F. Girrory. (Hono. | 

| rary Member) Europe. 
87; Pavt, W. F. B. Sungei Ujong. 
88) Parsons, J. R. 
9) Peco, Bexnerr | London. 
0 Pernam, Revd. J. (Honorary | 

| Member) Sarawak. 
Ol) Pickentxe, W. A.. csi. E Singapore. 
02) Poores, Purp, | Singapore. 
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f3| Ropers, J. P. Stlingor. 
M4) Heap, The Hon'ble W. H. Singapore, 
Hs Ricxerr, C. BE. Penang. 
96) Rurren. E. | Singapore, 
07) Rowent, Dr. T. 1. Singapore, 
OS) Farow, E. M. Bangkok, 
1) Sarawak, H. H. The Raja of, 

j (Honorary Member) Sarawak. 
100) Scnaanoe, M. Rhio, 
101) Snares, V, Singapore. 
102) Surnronp, The Hon'ble T. Singapore. 
106) SKINNED, ‘The Hon'ble A. MM. Singapore. 
104 SarrH, His Excellency ©. C., 

C.M.G. Singapore. 

105) Sousr, T. Singapore, 
106, Soversnno Monvunx Taconrr, Mus. 
|) D., Raja Caleutta. 
107) Strvexs, K. G. _ Singapore. 


108' Sruiscen, C. Singapore. 










9) Swerrennam, F. A. 
ou 0} Srep Anoopakak ors Oman 
AL Jvyrep | 
am SyED_ Moemamep sry Anwep 


123) Warren, sire S. F. 
124) Warsos, FE. A. 
125) Wiamroa, H. A. Vr 

‘126, Wuratrer, J. J. L, 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE 
STRAITS BRANCH 


OF THE 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
HELD AT THE 
EXCHANGE ROOMS 


FRIDAY, 27TH MARCH, 1855, 


The Hon'ble A. ML. Saiswen, Fice- President, tn the Chatr. 

The minutes of the last gentral meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The Honorary Secretary read tho Annual Beport of the Com- 
mittee for the year 1884. (Seep. xiii.) 

The Honorary Treasurer's Accounts for the year 1994 were 
lnid before the meeting. (See p. xvii.) 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted without 
disc nesion, 

The election of Officers for the year 1885 were then proceeded 





xi rROCEEDINGS, 


with, and the following gentlemen were declared duly elected :— 


President, ... +A + The Hon'ble A. M. Sxrwyen. 
Vice-President, Singapore, ... W. A. Picxentse, Esquire, c.s.@. 
Vice-President, Penang, .,. D. Looay, 
Honorary Seeretary, + The Hon'ble W. E. Maxwect,¢.m.o. 
Ffonorary Treasurer, .. E. Koen, Esquire. 
R. W. Huucerr, Esquire. 
| A. Keronr, Esquire. 
Councillors, ... -. 4 HLL. Norownaa, Esquire. * 
| EO. Hine, Eaquire. 
Ld. Miuren, Esquire, 
The new members elected provisionally by the Council since 
the last general meeting were then formally elected by an unani- 
mous vote; and the meeting also elected the following gentlemen 


_ Who were duly proposed and seconded :—Messrs, C. B. Cennutt, 


F. H. Gorriien, G. 5. H. Gorrures. 
Mr. Kxtout then proposed that the OMcers of the Society be 
added to by the creation of a Vice-President for Malacea, and that 


the Hon'ble D. F. A. Herver be elected to that office. 


The Honorary Secretary explained that the constitution of 
the Society is fixed by the Rules. and that before altering them, 
it would be desirable that notice should be civen, and the nature 
of the proposed alteration madu known to the mombers of the 


Society. This view was generally concurred in by those present. 


It was suggested in conversation that a sixth Councillor might be 
appointed, who should be resident in Malacca, but to this eourse 
the same objection applied. The Honorary Seeretary said that he 
would be glad to see the meetings of the Society held under a 
Vice-President in Malacca, for that Settlement had a historical 
élaim, having been the scene of a meeting of the Asintio Soviety of 
Bengal in 1811, when Rarries and Lxexvpex were thore on their 
way to Java, | 

_ Mr. Ksrowr said that he woult, if necessary, give notice of 
his proposal at some future date, | 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
















: OF THE. Wy? se on a 
COUNCIL math Taare 
OF THE | ee Pet ‘<a 
: - STRAITS BRANGH |. so  e 
sa hcigiatl ates 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, ae 
FOR THE YAM 1854. | et 


fade 





“The Report which the Gouna for i884 have to lay beforet | | 





Annual General Meeting will, they believe, shew that the interest pe 
evinced in the objects for which the Soviety was established in- ah 
1878 continues unabated, and that those cbjects are being iteadily rt 
_keptin view by those to whom the management -of the affairs of — = 
the Society is entrusted. es 

The new members elected’ provisionally by the Count fine: © the 

inst Genoral Meeting are :— fm 4 

Walter Egerton. LA. W. O'Sullivan. | 4 
BE. BE. Abrahamson. | Dro. Manson Fraser, Ne 
Francois Deloncle. | Boruco, ine 
‘Stair ci phingvons Dalrymple. [StV.B. Down, = 
Van Lanyen. , E, P. Gueritz, North Roses 
9 Le Wray, Jr. |W. G.Gulland. _ 
W. f1. Diethehn. | J.P. Rodger, Stlingor, 
Dp. Branilt, | Sabine Cupley, Sl + 4 





A. T. Dew, Pérak. Ny + ae 
These elections have now to be sera by the neabet See ie ie i 
sent at the General Meeting. 


= 1 mal 


The follwing members have retired -— $i | 
Revd. J Aberigh Mackay. | General H. Man. Ut et ne 


The death of the following wen bers has been announced — t bee oe 
2 Bie Herwig. | J. T. Thomson, New Zealand. 
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Li¥ ANSUAL REPORT. 


The following gentlemen have ceased to be members in accord- 
ance with Rule § :-— 


A. Anson. Mohamed bin Maliboot. 
RK. Bruce. W. Krohn. 
GB. Douglas. George Mansfield. 


In the Report for 1883, mention is made of a text book oF 
Eastern Geogra hy which the Suciety had undertaken, at the 
request of the Government, to produce. The firat part of this 
work (the Malay Peninsula and Borneo) has now been publishod, 
and the following letter regarding it lias beon received from the 
Government of the Colony :— . 


“ CoLostan Secrerany’s Orrice, _ : 
Singapore, 12th February, 1885. 


The Honorary Sreretary, 
Stairs Astaric Socrery, Stxaarone. 


Srk.—l am directed by the Acting Governor to acknowlodue 
the receipt of your letter of the 29th ultimo with record to the 
publication of the work entitled the “Eastern Geography," and to 
state that His Excellency fully recognises the Viluable assistance 
which the Society has afforded tothe overnment in acceding to the 
request thatit should undertake this work, and desires especially 
lo tender the cordial thanks of the Government to the Viee-Presi- 
dent (Mr. A. M. Sersyrr) for the valaable resulta of the action of 
the Pipers 

2, The work which he has edited —the first of ite kind as re- 
gards this part of the world—will, in His Excelleney's opinion, 


‘prove of very preat usefulness hoth inside thé Schools of this 


‘ lony, and ontside the Colony itself, where a much ignorance 
prevails regarding the Malay Peninsula and its neithbourhood. 

. S. Tam to add that His axcelleney concurs in the recom- 
mendation of the Council of ihe Society, and will invite the Legis- 
Jative Conneil to vote the necessary sum to enable Mr, Staxvonn's 
offer to be accepted. It a pears to His Exeellency that if the part 
regarding Australin is to omitted, as His Excellency considers 
it whould be, it may not even be necessary to pay *o much as £100. 


I have, &e., 


A. P. TALBOT, | 
for deting Colonial Secretary, 5. 3." 


ANNUAL REPORT, xv 


The scheme for republishing a selection of papers which have 
appeared from time to time in the Journale or thee as af 
learned Societies bearing upon matters of scientific interest in the 
Eastern Archipelago, has taken definite shape. 7 | 
The consent of the Asiatic: Society of Bengal having been 
received to the republication of papers relating to Indo-China 
which have appeared in their Journals, tho first series of selections 
will consist oF papers extracted from “ Asiatic Researches” and the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, These will probably be 


preceded by «a few papers originally published in DaLeyMece’s | 
E Oriental Repertory.” The Council have been fortunate cnough ~ 


to secure the co-operation of Dr. Reixsnoiy Rost, Librarian of the 
India Office, who has consented to edit the re-printed papers in 


London. Itis hoped that two volumes will be brought out during — 


1885, and it will then rest with the Society whether or not to ex- 
tend the scheme and continue to issue, from time to time, as funds 
i allow, further volumes of aeloetol papers relating to the Far 
Enat. 

The previous ventures: of the Society in the direction at 
publishing, have not caused, in the aggregate, any pecumary loes_ 
The large Map of the Peninsula (1879) has. up to date, left a 
ihargin of profit of $33.63, with 5 copies still in hand, fe 

The re-publication of the “ Hikayat Abdullah” cost 3100, of 
which $368 has been recovered. and 2 copies remain. 


In the Department of Geography, the Council have noted with 
satisfaction the publication during the year LSS4, by the Govern- 
ment of the Native State of Stlingor, of a map of the State (pub- 
lished by Mr. E. Stanford, Charing Cross) of the seale of 2 wiles 
to the ineh. 

The Skeleton Map of the Peninsula, upon which all new mfor- 
mation is to be entered as exploration advances, mentioned in last 
year’s Report, hax been completed, and several maps and sketches 
embodying freth peographical knowledge have been received from 
the Native States, : : ‘ re 

The. most important of these is the Map of Ulu Pahang by 
Mr. W. Camenox, a most indefatigable explorer aa well as a 
sxilfal surveyor and geologist. 


Four of the papers published in the Society's Journal sineb 
the lust General Meeting are by Membera who bad not previously 
contributed, and the Council hope that they may infer from thie 


that the number of active Members is increasing. They desire, - 


however, to renew the appeal made in last year’s Keport, for 
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= Titerary contributions on scientific subjects from thoae.willing to co- 
ARES as aig has hon dene Oar meet tea Ty” 

>. Tt is believed that some will perhaps contribute notes, who 

have not leisure to write papers, and, in order to encourage this, it 






"ley and Queries,” which will beiedited by the Honorary Secre- 
tarry. 


— Devenber, 1583) did not appear until May, 1884, and No. 18 (for 
i: Pe half-year ending June, 1884) was only published in December 


Notes Va - The absence of the Honorary Secretary from the Colony in 
—  _—sthe spring and autumn of the year partly acconnts for this. No, 14 


(for the last half-year of 1884) is now in the press, 
pen Roce | ae the a ae petite _— 
“Malayan Ornithology” (Part ILL), by Cupi. Aelham, High- 

= land Light Infantry. . Ca he : 

ee go's 3! “ Gutta-producing 'rees,” by DE. Wray, Jr, 
| ot oe Shamanism in Perak,” by WE. Maxwell, | 
. — “Changes in Malayan Dialects,” by 4. Mf, Ferguaon, Ji 
> “Straits Meteorology.” by 4.1, Skinuer. os 


+ Re ane Piemicn nD, J, Errington de la Croix. 
- —* satentyos Vescription of Malaves,” translated by »/. Afaller, 
it = edited by PD, BA. Herre dala sil Sin aa 


nies “The Law and Customs of the Malaya with reference to the 
led re aah of Land,” by WE. Maxwell, | 

“The Stream Tin Deposits of Pérak,” by Reed. J: #. Tenison- 

Pe | * Rémbau,” by D, FL A. Hereey, 

_ * The Tawaran and Putatan Rivera,” by 8, JE. Dalrymple. 

Keredit balance OF §L021.84, 0 NY Which are. annexed, show 

ay Wie MAXWELL, . 
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1s proposed to develop the idea with which a fow pages have usnnl. 
Iy been 1 set apart ineach number of the Journal for * Miscellaneous 
Notes,” and to publish in each future number a paper devoted to_ 


“No. 12 of the Journal of this Society (for the half-year ending 


The following papers have been published in the Journal of ~ 


onerary Seortary: 
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